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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO TITK SECOND EDITION. 

CoNSlDKUABLK additions have been made to 
the present edition, and a Map of the Colony Has 
lxH?n appc'iuled to make the topographical descrip- 
tions betlt'r underslootl- 'Fhose who wish to possess 
u map of New South Wales, upon a more exten- 
sive scale, will be able to procure it at Mr. Cross’s, 
18, Ifolborn; who, through means of his respect- 
able connexions in the colony, is always in posses- 
sion of the latest and most correct in form at ion 
regarding every new discovcTV. 

Since the last sheets were sent to the press, 
farther settlements have lieen funned at Jervis’s 
and BatetnaM’s Bays, to tla* south of Sydney, hy 
free colonists ; and so rapidly is emigration from 
England at present proceeding, that tlie whoU; line 
of coast from Western Port in Lat. BH" 30 to 
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Moreton Bay in Lat. 27 '^ 30 (the extremes of east- 
erly colonization, occupying a space of 900 miles) 
will doubtless, in a few years, be studded with 
thriving settlements of industrious emigrants. The 
colony has derived, and is now deriving, many 
benefits from the enterprising class of military and 
naval half-pay ofliccrs who have settled in it. 

Among the various important measures of His 
Royal Highness, the Lord High Admiral, for the 
improvement of the naval service, and of the con - 
dition of the difFercnt classes belonging to it, that 
of giving the same liberal encouragement to naval 
otiicers in respect to settlements in New South 
Wales, which has long been accorded to officers 
in the army, is an essential benefit. This agree- 
able intelligonce is announced in the admiralty 
circular of August 23, in the present year. 


London, October, 1827. 



PREFACE. 


Having made four voyages to New South 
Walos^ as surgeon-superintendent of convict-ships, 
I had ho])es, on iiiy arrival in England in July 
1830, of obtaining a fresh appointment, and again 
departing before winter set in ; but failing in thesM^ 
ex|H*cfafions, and being consequently detained until 
tin? ensuing spring, I comnienced arranging the 
following sheets for the press, witli a view to bt?- 
guile th(‘ long winter evenings. 

I have resided two years, at occasional intervals, 
in the colony, and travelled over a considerable 
portion of it, and have therefore had ample op- 
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portunities of acquiring knowledge and making 

j 

observations relative both to its p^sent and pro- 
spective state: I have come in o^tact with the 
aborigines in a variety of ways; ij^^ave enjoyed 
the society of the respectable and i^riving inhabi- 
tants of Sydney; and I bave> in mjt four voyages, 
carried out upwards of six hundred male and fe- 
male convicts, without, I am proud^ to say, losing 
a single individual. I may therefore claim some 
acquaintance with the manners,, pursuits, and 
modes of thinking, of the various classes resident 
^ the colony, which I have endeavoured to re- 
present as faithfully as the nature of the subject 
would admit. 


To such as have resolved on forsaic^g the land 
of their birth, in order to promote their fortunes 

‘h > 

in the new countries toward whic^the tide of 


emigration now flows, the general intd|%ence and 
talent of those to whom the of sucli 
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cQnntries has been confided^ cannot be unimpor- 
tant. The justice of its laws, and the wisdom 
displayed in their administration, have necessarily 
greater influe ce upon the prosperity of every infant 
state, than even the innate resources of climate and 
soil. The admirable system therefore pursued by 
the present Governor of New South Wales, must 
be as encouraging to those who purpose to emigrate 
as satisfactory to such as are already domiciliated 
there. I found my opinion relative to General Dar- 
ling’s measures almost solely upon the o/Ticial orders 
promulgated by him in the public prints of the co- 
lony, to which every one has access ; and, conse- 
quently, so far the same means of forming a judg- 
ment as myself; but it is only individuals who know 
how much his effective reforms were wanted^ 
whom their value can be thoroughly appreciated. 

A man of mere ordinary capacity may suffice for 
the government of one of the West India islands. 
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arrived as these colonies are at the period of ma- 
turity. But in New South Wales, as yet im- 
mature, although destined perhaps to become the 
seat of a powerful empire, we require a governor 
possessed of ability to discern, and activity to 
awaken, its dormant energies ; and although Lord 
Bathurst conferred many important benefits upon 
the colony during the period of his holding office, 
a greater could not have been conceded by him 
tljan the appointment of General Darling. 


London, Jcly, 1827 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

Comparative advaatages held out by Ame- 
rica, the Cape of Good Hope, Van Dieman’s Land, and 
Australia. 

XherbIs no event capable of awakening such 
deep-seated emotions in the human breast, as that 
of separating for ever from the place of our nati- 
vity, and thus reading at once asunder all those 
ties of affection and friendship which ** grow with 
our growth,” and close into warmer attachments 
as our youthful years ripen into manhood. To de- 
part for a far and foreign land,— ^lestined, perhaps, 
never again to behold those familiar faces in the 
society of whose owners we have passed our youth' 
ful happy years, nor the sacred spot endeared to 
us by numberless tender associations,— -cannot AmI 

VOL. I. A 
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to bo monriifiiL Many fond thoughts will throng 
at such ii moment into the mind, — too earnest and 
too complicated to be clothed with words ! Home, 
country, and kindred, must ever be favourite 
themes to the feeling heart : how warmly then must 
a man gifted with such cling to their recollection 
— and how sad must be the consideration, on quit- 
ting them, that not only may he see them no more, 
but tliat possibly his olFspring may, at some future 
period, be ranged in hostile array against the land 
of his nativity ! 

Under these considerations, therefore, although 
there were no other, the individual who thinks of 
emigration to a distant country, even as a means 
of bettering his fortune and securing a comfort- 
able independence to his children, ought to weigh 
well the consequences of such a step before he de- 
cides on taking it : — but if any other view s than 
these ]>ronipt him to desert his native land, he w ill 
almost to a certainty have frequent and bitter 
cause to bewail his precipitation. 

The man, however, w ho possesses a capital of 
1200/., or thereabouts, which he sees little chance 
of improving in Eiighuid, and possibly w ith a rising 
family, whom he has but slcmder hopes of putting 
in a w^ay either to realise an independence or even 
to secure a respectable livelihood ; — a man so situ*- 
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ated, if he should resolve on endeavouring to 
brighten his prospects by emigration, will, it is my 
lirm belief, find New South Wales the best of all 
the newly colonised countries he can possibly fix 
on, for the purpose of turning that capital, when 
devoted to agricultural purposes, to a beneficial 
account. Many are the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments he will have to encounter in the outset ; but 
by patience, perseverance, and prudence, he will 
gradually overcome these ; feeling sensible that, 
while he enjoys the proud satisfaction of calling all 
that he sees about him his own, every improvement 
he makes is for his sole and individual advantage, 
lie will see all his essential family wants adminis* 
tered to by the productions of his own land, with- 
out the nightmare of poor-rates, or indeed any 
other rates, to startle him from his slumbers or de- 
tract from the efforts of his industry. He has the 
still greater pleasure, likewise, of seeing those 
very children who, in Kngland, were possibly des- 
tined to lessen his wealth and diminish his com- 
forts, here to a certainty (end manifestly to the 
increase of both. As soon as they ripen into 
youth, they constitute bis most valuable assistants, 
since none can be so specially interested in his 
prosperity ; w bile on their marrying, he has only 
to obtain for them a grant of land, and, furnishing 
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them i^ith portioDs from his surplus stock, to turn 
them forthwith into the world almost confident of 
success, — knowing well that no individual, pos- 
sessing sufficient original capital, can possibly fail 
here with a moderate proportion of common sense 
and perseverance to guide and urge him. 

The new South American states can never be 
desirable as a permanent asylum to an Englishman, 
on account of the total diversity of language, reli- 
gion, manners, and customs, together with that in- 
security of property which exists now, and must 
for some time continue to exist. The North Ame- 
rican states, the Canadian colonies, and the colonies 
of Australia and Tasmania, must therefore, inas- 
much as they are completely opposed to the former 
in these respects, long maintain a preference among 
all endowed with English feelings : personal liberty 
is likewise guaranteed in these countries by wise 
laws and the watchful superintendence of enlight- 
ened governments. Between North America, 
then, and our Australian colonies, the palm of su- 
periority need only be contended for ; and having 
seen something, and read and studied much, of 
their respective natural capabilities, I give a de- 
cided preference to New South Wales, as an eli- 
gible asylum for an agricultural emigrant. 

In the American states, and the Canadas, you 
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have to proceed seldom less than a thousand miles 
inland before you can obtain unlocated ground, 
which even then, in the States, you are obliged to 
purchase, while your produce has all to be trans- 
jx)rted by land and interior water carriage from 
one to two thousand miles, before it reaches the 
point of exportation. In New South Wales, on 
the contrary, you may have abundance of land 
within from fifty to a hundred and fifty miles of the 
coast, upon terms neither irksome nor burdensome. 
In America, the soil is almost uniformly covered with 
such dense forests, that a cart cannot pass readily 
through them without cutting down trees here and 
there on the route ; while the grass is either com- 
pletely choked by the falling leaves, or so smothered 
by the overshadowing summer foliage, that its 
scantiness and sickly vegetation quite unfit it for 
pasture, except in tbe interior prairies and a few 
spots on the bunks of rivers, where the soil is too 
wet for the growih of timber. Upon our very sea- 
coast, or as soon as you have traversed at farthest 
from tw^enty to forty miles, the country is generally 
so thinly timbered that you may drive a carriage 
over it in all directions ; w hile the trees also, being 
but slightly clothed, and all evergreens — conse- 
quently never shedding their leaves — afford both a 
cool retreat for the cattle in the summer heats, and 
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a tolerable protection for the sward of native grass 
which every where abounds. Hence all kinds of 
stock may be kept here at the very outset — a thing 
quite impracticable in America. 

Again In America, the severe winter totally 
precludes the field-pasturing of cattle, which must 
during that season be supported on hay, or the 
tender buds and sprouts of the forest trees, lopped 
off for them to browse upon. Here the winters 
are so mild, that native grass always sufficiently 
abounds whereupon to winter all the stock you 
are for many years likely to possess. In America, 
labourers are so scarce, labour so dear, and agri- 
cultural productions so low, that the settler is ne- 
cessitated to perform most of his field labour him- 
self (or with the assistance of his family), to insure 
even a moderate profit for his outlay of capital. 
Here, labourers are plentiful ; labour consequently 
cheap; and a handsome profit in general easily 
realized in the colony on most agricultural pro- 
ducts. Indeed, when you consider that upwards 
of 100,000/. sterling is annually expended here by 
the British government in paying the expenses of 
the civil administration, the military, and the con- 
victs, and this sum too distributed among a popula- 
tion not yet exceeding fifty thousand, the advan- 
tage resulting to the agricultural emigrant must be 
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clearly apparent. In America, again, look at the 
diseases which carry off* yearly so many new comers, 
and evtiii not a few of the native population ; such 
as yellow fever, agues, remittent fevers, and so 
forth : — in New South Wales, we have neither 
ague, remittent fever, nor indeed any lever but 
the rum fever, — while measles, hooping-cough, 
small-pox, and all your similar European pests, 
are alike strangers to our soil — the most common 
and fatal disease being dysentery, w^hich is seldom 
productive of danger to any but the imprudent and 
intemperate. 

To be sure, the passage to America is much 
cheaper; but when you come to add the expense 
of the inland journey to that of the voyage, 1 
think the passage to this country will turn out 
to be fully as moderate. The land in America is 
certainly, generally speaking, richer, from being 
fattened by the manure of the deciduous leaves 
accumulated for centuries thereupon ; hut our 
more genial climate surely compensates this de- 
ficiency; while all the other eligibilities I have 
stated combine to throw the relative merits of 
America as a desirable abode for an English emi- 
grant quite in the shade ; — not to say, that a man 
who takes an honest pride in many of the insti- 
tutions of his native land will feel small pleasure 
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in transplanting himself into a country where (as 
in the United States) the discordant name of 
** foreigner ” is perpetually jarring in his ears. 

Over Van Dieman’s Land (or Tasmania, as we 
love to call it here), New South Wales enjoys 
also many advantages. Though the climate of 
Tasmania is generally cooler than that of New 
South Wales (or Australia as we colonials say), 
yet on the extensive table lands beyond the fine 
pastoral county of Argyle, and at Bathurst, the 
climate differs little from that of Tasmania. In 
the latter country, the good land is now granted ; 
so that an individual emigrating there with a rising 
family »8ees no prospect of acquiring ground for 
them on their attaining the age of manhood ; when 
both policy and the course of nature prescribe for 
them a separate establishment. Besides, from this 
want of good unlocated land whereon to graze his 
superfluous stock, (when increased beyond the 
meons of his farm’s maintenance,) he will be forced 
ineligibly to kill or dispose thereof. But in Aus« 
tralia, boundless districts of fine grazing land lie 
open to the north and south of Sydney for the se- 
lection of the emigrant man with a family, whenever 
the government shall render them accessible by 
means of roads from the sea-coast ; in which dis- 
tricts aU his children may have ** ample room and 
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verge enoufgb;^ tmct aff ' 

of pa^ura^.-^’I%e con^nf tfiie 

Eaglisb Cftlpe settleniebt ;' ilie ifetikl waiiffdfi^'^dd 
harbour nearif ;' tbe tratoerbnii BiiragiB;^iifiM^ex> 
isting tbere,— bulhaa aUd btherwiie ; ' thi^ clrcUnr- 
stances combine to neuter On^ ebittpMs(#'li^Ween 
it and Australia altogether 4iRhS^eAar3r. * ‘ 

I vronld counsel no matt ^nddmbeied’ iHtlr a 
family,' however, to risk eiOtgratiOn to' Netr'^Sbtith 
>yales with a capital of feir thtm 1200f,' )et%i 
then be should prOceed ‘caatiOuify'and econoitdl> 
caliy. If Atistralia is better suiteS td'^thO a^eiii> 
tural ct^itaKst than America, "the Matter is pro> 
bably more advantageous to the a^culthral fa* 
bourer. In Australia, farm labour is perfbirhied 
almost- entiiiely' by convicts, whose onfy iteariltho* 
ration consists of food and dothingV'to' which 
arrangement they are ’^compelled to 'Snlhnit ; and 
as their '.numbers are' genemliy ubundtot^'fhriil 
labour is kept lewi ' 'Diit uv Amerioui tabMven 
have aiad might to hav&'ia veto in the ^uOstiOli 'Of 
remOtoeratiOn V-so tfiat wages there eaSmOt^w thlM 
arbitrorSyi kept* dOvtn, but will deeessotily-’lioiro^ 
gulated tecerding' to the reiotije ttapplyswfld^^dei 
maad<^' i'^i^nesfion -miicb, however/ Wbether many 
iabburdM' live better than' otar^'ctniviOt 
servattt hons/' whose weekly ^MHoO oOli^ste''el’ « 
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sufficiency of flour to make four quartern loaves 
at least; of seven pounds of beef; two ounces of 
tea, one pound of sugar, and two ounces of tobacco, 
with the occasional substitution of two or three 
quarts of milk daily for the tea and sugar allowance. 
Numbers of the English working poor would 
doubtless be happy to bargain for such a diet; 
and thus their situation might in these points be 
bettered, by their being placed upon an equality 
with convicts! (Mechanics, nevertheless, of all 
descriptions, earn here liberal pay.) The wages 
of labour therefore being so low, and the price of 
farm produce comparatively so high, it must be 
apparent to all how profitably capital may be in- 
vested here. 

Since, then, it possesses these advantages, in 
respect to agricultural emigration, 1 confidently 
repeat, that no other new country can possibly 
compete with Australia, provided only that it is so 
justly, wisely, and energetically governed, as to 
secure to every man the fruits of his own industry ; 
to call forth the colony’s latent resources ; and to 
keep its penal population under due restraint. 

The idea of Australia being a convict colony 
has, I believe, hitherto deterred many worthy 
individuals from emigrating thereto, fearful of 
trusting their persons and property among suiSfa a 
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dubious community; but a very short residence 
with us would serve to allay the fears of the most 
timorous on this head, and bring them to unite in 
opinion with the older settlers, that the transpor-* 
tatioii of convicts hither is one of the greatest be- 
nefits that could be conferred upon us, inasmuch 
as it affords (as has been seen) an abundant supply 
of cheap labour to the settler for the furthering of 
his agricultural operations ; and to the government, 
also, for the purpose of opening new communica- 
tions through the country for the settler’s a^com-t 
modation, enabling him to carry his surplus pro- 
duce to market. It likewise affords a steady mar-^ 
ket for a portion of that surplus produce, by reason 
of the demands of the troops and convicts in go- 
vernment employ. Few people will be found 
foolish enough to manifest an eagerness for the 
furtherance of objects which would prove detri- 
mental to their private interests ; and when we see 
the whole body of Australian settlers eager for 
the continuance of convict transportation to their 
shores, we may reasonably conclude that they expect 
to derive therefrom some considerable benefit. Not • 
withstanding the extent of the larcenous importa- 
tions for some years back among us, no less than si^it- 
teen hundred applications for ex-highwaymen, bur- 
glars, pickpockets, and various other descriptioni^ 
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of rogues (sent out to rusticate here)^ still remained 
uncomplied with on the arrival of oar present go- 
vernor, which obliged his Excellency to break up 
the government clearing-gangs, in order to satiate 
the longings of the settlers for the valuable ser- 
vices of (with us) that highly useful body of men* 
Nothing, in ftxct, ever created greater dismay 
among us, than the announcement, some two years 
ago, of a project for the future disposal of convict 
labour in the furtherance of government works at 
home, and in other colonies in preference to this ; 
while our colonial wags still occasionally delight to 
work upon our fears by propagating alarming re- 
ports of the increasing morality of the people of 
Great Britain, or of the lightness of the last jail- 
•Meliveries there — reports which the visiter to Eng- 
land will soon find quite destitute of foundation. 
In no part of the world, either, is to be found 
a more respectable and intelligent community 
wherewith to associate than in the Australian, co- 
lony ; for few except men of intelligence and en- 
terprise emigrate; while the wealth which never 
fails to crown the efforts of industry here, (when 
there is an adequate capital to start with,) soon 
enables all to cherish fully and freely the social 
qualities. That portion of the colony originally 
settled is the only one wherein party bickerings 
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and family feuds prevail ; and e^n amodgst these, 
harmony is now fast establishing itself. ' > 

New Sooth Wales has, in fact, but one dfaw-* 
back of a decidedly unpleasant nature^ and even 
that is more ideal than substantial. — It must be ad- 
mitted that it is the only country in the world which 
you are ashamed to confess the having visited. 

I have made several slips of this kind before 
strangers, and I certainly never yet gained a friend 
by the disclosure ; every one^ through some excuse 
or another, endeavouring to elude the pleasure of 
my society. 

If you chance to meet with an entertaining comt 
panion in a stage-coach, who has travelled muob^ 
and communicates liberally the observatidns and.^ 
i^necdotes he has gleaned, you are naturally induced 
to repay him in kind, and in frankness of> heart 
burst forth perhaps in praise of the beauties of 
00/any,*—' when lo! the smile which picked upon 
his face at once vanishes ; he measures you over 
and over with a most suspicious eye ; and with aa 
anxiously inquisitive look grunts out, ^'Whatl 
have you been there, sir V You see instantly you are 
committed in a disagreeable dilemma ; and plainly 
|)erceive that by reason of the awkwardness of the 
explanation you stammer out, his sukpicums are 
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now converted into certainties. Turning therefore 
from the disagreeable subject, you hem, look sud- 
denly towards the window as if you saw something 
worth remarking on, shrug your shoulders, and 
drawl forth some silly observation about — tliewea* 
ther! Your interlocutor quickly takes advantage 
of your eye being off him, to hitch himself gradu- 
ally from you to the Airthest corner of the coach ; 
and, under pretence of fumbling after a penknife 
or toothpick, assures himself that all his pockets 
are safe, — behaving to you during the remainder of 
the journey with that sort of constrained civility 
which says plainer even than words, “ I shall be 
right glad when I get rid of you 

Some very awkward meetings have occasionally 
taken place, too, here from old friends unexpectedly 
recognising each other in our streets after many 
years of separation.— On the first near view, they 
blush, thrust their hands quickly into their breeches’ 
pockets, then shuffle slowly towards each other 
with a confused sheepish sort of smile, and com- 
mence a conversation of affected indifference — 
equally irksome and unentertaining to both — their 
hands all the wdiile sticking as stiffly by their sides 
as if grafted there by some sage Taliacotian ex- 
perimentalist. In this sort of half-distant, half- 
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friendly manner^ so expressive of the suspicion 
each entertains of legitimacy* being the cause of 
the other’s appearance, — they cautiously sound 
upon that delicate point ; when finding that there 
is no ‘‘jury question” in the case, they forthwith 
eye each other for a moment with a look of the 
most serio-comic gravity, then bursting into a loud 
chorus of laughter, dart suddenly forward both 
hands to join in a hearty congratulatory shake, and 
walk merrily off arm in arm — 

Jo take a cii{> o' kiniliuss yet 
For Auld Lang Syne. 

* Le^itimaetjy a colonial term Tor designating the caus4( 
of the emigration of a certain portion of oiir population; 
i. c. having /ega/ reasons for making the voyage. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Voyage out — Entrance of Bass Straits — Runaway convicts 
settled on their islands and the adjacent shores— First 
appearance of the coast of New South Whales — Geogra- 
phical formation of the Australian continent, with re- 
ference to the course of its rivers— Interior rivers, and 
benefits likely to result to the colony from the discovery 
of their outlets— Opinions relative to the more recent 
formation of the Australian continent. 

TfiE best period of the year for an emigrant 
to leave England is about the month of August, as 
he will then arrive in the colony time enough to 
obtain his grant and get his wheat in (if obtaining 
land sufficiently clear) before the end of May in 
the ensuing year, which is a great point gained, as 
the early feeding of your labourers from the pro- 
ceeds of your farm is a most essential thing to aim 
at ; — but failing this, the emigrant has still two 
chances for potatoe-crops in the ensuing year, and 
the chance likewise of maize-planting during the 
October and November thereof, which will assist 
in dieting the farming men until wheat-time again 
comes round. About eighteen wrecks is the average 
passage from England to Sydney , if the ship proceeds 
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direct — the distance by ship’s course being about 
sixteen thousand miles. Many vessels touch how- 
ever at the Canaries, the Cape Verds, Cape of 
Good Hope, or Brazils, to replenish their stock and 
their water, which both a numerous body of passen- 
gers and the consumption of water by the live stock 
tend soon to exhaust. The Englishman who for the 
first time has beheld a foreign country will soon be 
satisfied that any one of these places before-men- 
tioned depends rather for its productiveness upon 
its genial climate than upon the fertility of the 
soil ; and will be apt to exclaim, with reference to 
the beauty of the prospects and richness of the 
land, There is no place like home !” 

When proceeding out on so long a voyage^ a 
firm resolution should be taken to put up witii 
many little annoyances before venturing to the ex- 
tremity of a quarrel; as an inconsiderate action 
or a few hasty words may tend not only to em- 
bitter your own quiet of mind, but lead the com- 
pany generally into angry disputes during the 
passage. It is therefore not only an act of mercy 
to yourself, but of justice to them, to guard equally 
against giving and taking offence, — so that the har- 
mony of the mess may not be broken up, on a voyage 
which especially requires the good humour of all 
parties to enliven its long and dreary monotony. 
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But certainly, from the litigiousness of some, and the 
ridiculous fantastical airs of others, the much-to-be- 
pitied captain has often a worse ordeal than a popish 
purgatory to pass through before the voyage is half 
completed. The most ticklish point of manage- 
ment is usually that of portioning out his attentions 
so equally among the sister-Eve part of his charge, 
that jealousy and envy may have no crevice to 
creep in at. — One of the most terrible feuds ever 
known to have taken place on an occasion of this 
kind, — which split the passengers into two bitter 
divisions during the voyage, and brought down a 
Philistine host of prosecutions and persecutions 
upon the head of the unlucky captain on his arrival 
in the colony, — originated simply in the carving 
of a batter-pudding ! — Being a man more deeply 
versed in the mysteries of reef-knots and double 
and single bowlines than in rules of etiquette and 
])oints of precedence, he dreamt not of the heinous 
offence he was committing in helping tw’o comely 
dames near him some two days running to the first 
spoonful of the dish, — until the simultaneous and 
indignant retreat of all the other offended fair an- 
nounced to him the never-to- be- forgiven crime he 
had just been guilty of! A rich harvest to the 
Sydney lawyers, and a richer treat to the Sydney 
MTts, resulted from this “pudding fray,” which 
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bids fair to live long in our colloquial colonial 
animls. 

On approaching the coast of New Holland, 
vessels always proceed direct through Bass Straits 
to Sydney, if the wind permit; but should it re- 
main steadily contrary, they run round Van 
Dieman’s Land, which is two days’ sail about. 
Cape Otway, on the Australian continent, to the 
left of the Straits, and King’s Island, towards Van 
Dieman’s Land, to the right, are the points usually 
first attempted to be made. Upon the southern 
coast of Australia, to the west of Cape Otway, 
lies Kangaroo Island, (so named by Captain FI in- 
den, on account of the number of those animals 
seen there,) where vessels from Sydney occasion- 
ally load with salt, which is formed naturally by the 
evaporation of the sea- water upon its sandy shores. 

Here a small colony of runaway convicts, some 
years ago, took up their residence, and still obtain 
a precarious livelihood from the kangaroos, seals, 
and shell-fish, wherewith the island abounds ; de- 
riving occasionally a few European necessaries by 
bartering the skins they procure with the vessels 
that call, and by assisting to collect their cargoes. 

A few years back the charterers of a small vessel 
bound thither from Sydney decoyed two young 
women of that town on board, in the view of ex- 
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changing them vith these Robinson Crusoes for the 
commodities they had to dispose of ; but the wreck 
of the vessel in Bass Straits frustrated all the 
prospects of founding an independent white colony 
in that quarter — at least for some years to come. 
Many of the islands in Bass Straits also serve for 
an asylum to the convict runaways who, in conjunc- 
tion with voluntary refugees from Van Diemau’s 
Land, collect seal-skins and seal-oil, which they sell 
to the small vessels that traffic with them, and the 
crews whereof generally entice these wretched 
creatures on board, and keep them in a state 
of intoxication until all the fruits of their labours 
are extracted at any price their detainers choose to 
fix. Many belonging to this class of beings will 
submit to live in a state of the most abject wretdi- 
edness in the enjoyment of liberty, rather than 
feast upon sumptuous fare to which the bare name 
of work or control is attached. Accustomed to a 
life of wild irregularity, their minds can never be 
entirely subdued into contentment with a state 
wherein their bodily capabilities are urged into 
action, or their wills constrained. 

If wind and weather prove favourable, the 
sh ip usually steers so dost to land in passing 
through the Straits, that you will be gratified with 
a distinct view of the scenery of that country to- 
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wards which all your thoughts had been for so 
many weary months directed. The shore is bold 
and picturesque; and the country behind, gra- 
dually rising higher and higher into swelling hills, 
of no great elevation, to the utmost distance the 
eye can reach, is covered with wide-branching, 
evergreen forest trees and close brushwood, — ex- 
hibiting a prospect of never-failing verdure, al- 
though sadly deficient in that fresh and varied 
hue displayed by our own luxuriant summer foliage 
in England. Gray glimmering rocks, in soli- 
tary masses, or piled confusedly together, project 
here and there among these endless forests ; while 
some gigantic, aged tree — scorched dead by the 
summer fires — uplifting at intervals its blasted 
branches above the green saplings around it, 
throws a sort of melancholy gloom over the verdant 
scenery, from the picture of dissolution presented 
by its black and decaying remains. 

On contemplating the South American map, the 
immense rivers of the Orinoco, the Amazons, and 
La Plata, are seen ramifying to within a short dis- 
tance of the Pacific ; at which points, encounter- 
ing the great chain of the Andes, it will be evident 
that the waters, in their farther course, must be 
turned in a different direction. This chain run- 
ning nearly parallel with the Pacific Ocean, bounds 
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in between it and the latter, the narrow stripes of 
land constituting the republics of Chile and Peru ; 
and from this peculiar geographical position it 
obviously results that the rivers which water those 
countries can be little better than mere mountain 
torrents from the Andes, which separate the east- 
ern from the western waters, and verge so close 
to the Pacific (on which those countries bor- 
der), as not to admit of any rivers originating 
therein ever flow ing a siiflicient distance to collect 
water enough to make them worthy of note. Some- 
what similar, also, is the geographical formation 
of the Australian continent. On the southern, 
eastern, and northern coasts, according to the ex- 
aminations hitherto made, but few rivers are found 
to exist, and these lew of such inferior magnitude, 
as plainly to demonstrate their sources to be at no 
great distance from the coast. We find, in fact, 
in all the eastern part of New Holland, a chain of 
mountains extending nearly parallel with the coast, 
at a distance of from fifty to a hundred miles in- 
land, forming the summit of elevation which de- 
termines the course the rivers on each side of it 
must pursue ; those to the eastward thus disem^ 
boguing their waters in that direction, and those 
to the westward tending westerly. The land lying 
between this mountain-chain and the sea is conse^ 
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([ueiitly but a narrow stripe, like tlie similarly 
situated territories of Chile and Peru ; and the 
rivers, when running direct to the sea, like those 
too of the above countries, but mere mountain 
torrents. There is every reason likewise to sup- 
pose, from the information already gleaned, that 
both the southern and northern coasts, and a con- 
siderable part of the W€\stern, partake of this 
formation, and that no rivers will be found in 
those directions either, having their sources at a 
greater distance than from sixty to a hundred miles 
from the sea-coast. Those even which exist to 
the eastward, wc often perceive, do not run di- 
rectly toward the sea, but in an oblique di- 
rection, or even occasionally, for some distance, 
parallel to it, — thus increasing the volume of their 
waters before disemboguing, by the various lateral 
mountain-streams which they receive in their cir- 
cuitous route. Such is the history of the Hawkes- 
hury, which, rising in the county of Argyle, to the 
J^outhw^ard of Sydney, about sixty miles from the 
J^oa, instead of passing on directly eastward to it, 
runs northerly for the distance of one hundred and 
forty miles, somewhat parallel to the sea-coast, 
through the old colonized counties of Camden and 
Cumberland, skirting the Blue mountains about 
thirty-six miles interiorly and westerly from Sydney, 
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and finally joining the ocean to the northward 
thereof. In Argyle, it is named the Wolondilly ; 
in Camden, the Warragamba; in Cumberland, the 
Nepean ; and eventually it takes the appellation 
of Hawkesbury. (This divm*sity of nomenclature 
arose from its being discovered and named by dif- 
ferent people, at different places, without its being 
known to be actually the same river.) It is augmented 
in its course by various small streams from the 
eastward and westward, in Argyle ; and in Cum- 
berland by Cox’s and Grpse’s rivers, and by the 
first and second branches issuing from the moun- 
tain north-westerly, as well as by the Cow-pasture 
river, smd south and east creeks from the south- 
easterly quarter ; the George river collecting 
chiefly all the ivaters to the eastward between the 
Hawkeffibury and the sea, and discharging them 
into Botany Bay. 

If the Hawkesbury bad taken a direct course 
to the sea, it never could have been a river of any 
consideration, from the short distance it would 
have run ; whereas, by taking a bend round the 
old settled part of the colony, and forming thus 
its western and northern boundary, it becomes 
augmented by all the mountain-streams in its route 
which descend at right angles to join it, and 
forms a river navigable for coasters as far as 
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Windsor, and for loaded boats a good way beyond. 
In fact, it is obviously impossible that any river of 
magnitude can exist on the seaward side of this 
dividing range (which appears nearly to surround 
our continent), without following a similar coitrse. 

But the question regarding the termination of 
all those rivers which take their rise in the interior 
of this extensive barrier range, is a problem yet to 
he solved, and one which deserves the most serious 
consideration of the government. That they have 
an outlet somevihere, is evident from the very sud- 
den fall of the Macquarie’s inundation, observed 
hy Mr, Oxley, where that river merged in the 
extensive interior marshes, and from the rapidity 
of the current even after he lost the channel 
among the reeds there. That, also, there *cnn be 
no very extensive interior sea, may be argued from 
the fact that no rain clouds are ever seen coming 
from that quarter. It is more than probable that 
these marshes communicate with the Alligator 
rivers, discovered by Captain King, which fall 
into Van Dieman’s Gulf, opposite to Melville and 
Bathurst islands, on the north-west coast, to whi^h 
direction the current of the marshes tends. The 
distance from the junction of the Macquarie with 
the marshes to this point is ^mut eight^n 
miles, while Mr, Oxley caleolated the height of the 
VOL, r. B 
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river at that junction to be two hundred feet above 
the sea, -^giving thus four inches per league of 
descent to the sea, which is equal to that orthe Nile 
from Cairo to Rosetta. . This calculation of two 
hundred feet^ however, is mere guess-work, as no 
barometrical measurement was made ; but it is evi- 
dent that rivers taking their rise from great alti- 
tudes, will have the water in the portions of their 
channels towards the sea (where there is but trifling 
descent) impelled onwards with greater rapidity 
than the portions of those rivers (having the same 
trifling descent as the former in similar portions of 
their channels) which derive their origin from a 
less elevated source ; inasmuch as, the impetus 
from behind being greater, increased rapidity in 
the whole course will naturally ensue. Thus the 
origin of the Macquarie being two thousand six 
hundred feet above the sea, it will be manifest 
tliat a considerable impetus must necessarily be 
given to the more level portions of its ohanhel- 
current towards its termination^ 

Three rivers, named Alligator Rivers^ were all 
seen to discharge their waters into Van Diemkin’s 
Gulf, at so sliort a distaiico from each other^ ^ 
make it very probable they will turn out to be. the 
mere mouths of one great river. Up two of ihaae 
Captain King sailed: one having « mud-bar ? of 
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twelve feet at its entrance, but deepemng to six 
and eight fathoms beyond ; and the other having 
eight fathoms for nine miles up, and shoaling very 
gradually afterwards to fifteen feet at high water 
thirty-six miles from its mouth, at which place it 
was one hundred and fifty yards broad. The bot- 
tom and banks were found to be composed of soft 
alluvial mud, and the country in the direction of its 
source, and indeed nearly all round, is so low, that 
no high land could be seen, even in the distance. 

No other part of the coast affords such hopes of 
finding the outlet of our interior waters as this ; 
for almost every where else (as far as examinations 
have been made), mountains are found to approach 
so near the coast as to preclude the likelihood of 
rivers forcing their way through, whilst here the 
country is one continued level, as far as the eye 
extends. Even Regent’s River, at no very great 
distance herefrom, is discovered to have its course 
iiearly parallel to the coast, like our Hawkesbury,^ 
from being jammed in between the sea and the 
dividing range of monntaias so nearly approaching 
it. The depth of the Macquarie, at the point where 
Mr. Oxley lost it in the marshes, was five feet 
only; but it is generally supposed that gentleman 
had here lost the proper channel, since he had thirty 
feet of sounding immediately before* For more 
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than a hundred miles of the riverV previous course, 
the depth of water was never less than ten feet, 
and oftea as. great as thirty — the medium being 
about twenty, — and the stream navigable much 
beyond. If the Alligator rivers prove to be the 
outlet of the Macquarie marshes, and a navigable 
communication should be traced to them from the 
Macquarie, a fine field will be opened for success- 
ful colonisation and commercial adventure; and 
the supposition is strengthened by the frequcntly- 
repm^ted accounts of animals resembling alligators 
being seen in the Macquarie, manifesting its actual 
termination to be in the sea, and that in tropical 
latitudes. 

At Melville Island, fronting the entrance of the 
AiUgator rivers, a commercial establishment has 
been some years formed, for the purpose of at 
tracting the trade of the adjoining Malay islands, 
and the Chinese trade with the Dutch likewise, to 
this spot— and certainly few places could be fouml 
better adapted for fixing a settlement upon with 
such a view ; but it would require the genius and 
.enterprise of a Sir Stamford Raffles to carry tlu 
plan successfully into effect; it has hitherto Ian 
guished, and must continue to languish until some 
such able person takes it in hand. Such a position 
not only commands the whole maritime continent 
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of India, but is the key to a most extensive 
commerce at present debarred from British enter- 
prise, namely, that of the Eastern India islands, 
from which the Dutch are zealously endeavouring to 
exclude us; — while it is also an excellent medium 
position for a great portion of the trade of China 
to pass through; — the famed trepmig so much 
])ri/ed in that empire being produced only on the 
Australian coast, where the Malays fish for it. 
But should a navigable communication be disco- 
vered from this neighbourhood, opening out the 
ifitcM'ior of our immense land to agricuUtiral and 
commercial industry, — an interior comprising on a 
most extended scale the countries and climates 
l)otli of the temperate and tropical regions^— what 
iulditlonal importance will thus be conferred up6n 
this imposing commercial situation ! — It is evident, 
however, that, until the outlet of our interior ri- 
v(us shall be discovered, the Australian conti- 
nent can never be looked up to as a country des- 
tined to j)rove cither rich or powerful.— -The 
n ni TOW belts of land, generally of indifferent ferti- 
lity, that we see hemmed in between the barrier 
ranges and the sea, can never maintain a numerous 
po])ulat!on. It is in the Interior, beyond this bar- 
rier, that we are to look for a country likely to 
realise our hopes of seeing the foundation of a 
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pbweifM Ration laid amongiit ns; and these hopes 
can never be in a train to be realised, nntil an otit< 
let is found for our interior waters, whereby the 
prodtieeof the Varied climes of this immense island- 
continent may be carried easily and cheaply off, 
and all its pressing foreign wants cheaply and 
easily supplied. If these waters have only one 
grand estuary, this estuary must be navigable for a 
considerable distance — by reason of the great body 
of ^ter discharged through it ; and if the Alliga- 
tor rivers should prove to be the estuary, through 
their channel we may yet hope to see the pre- 
sent settlers on the Macquarie have all their wants 
of Indian and Chinese commodities supplied^ in- 
stead of depending, as now, on the tedious and 
circuitous route half round the Australian conti- 
nent; Through this channel also may yet descend 
the prbdiictions of the temperate and torrid regions 
from which our interior waters are derived ; and 
through it, likewise, Australia may hereafter pour 
her myriads of hardy sons to control foe destinies 
of the effeminate nations of the East. 

As peace is now restored to India, it is to be hoped 
sORfe shi^ of War from font station will ere long be 
cOinmissioiied to search for the outlet of foese inland 
wateiS, that the extensive interior of this little- 
known continent may he opened to ouv view, and 
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we enabled to take advantage of the cap^biliiiea it 
may be found to possess.-^England has already 
erected one immense empire in Ameriea>. and 
founded, it is to be hoped, atmther considerable 
one ill Australia, — >where her wise institutions; her 
language; and the very names now borne /by l^r 
children, her counties, her parishesi and, iier 
towns,— will all be handed down tp future ages as 
an imjierishable record of her public spirit^ her 
wisdom, and her greatness., Can all the gains ever 
to be realised by selfish commerce be compared to 
the glory of this ? 

The Australian continent has been supposed ly 
many to be of more recent formation than the other 
portions of our globe ; but geological observation 
satisfactorily disproves this. In Australia, ;v^e £nd 
diluvial strata existing similar to those in other 
regions of the earth in which the aoimal nnd vege- 
table remains of the antediluvian periods, are 
equally prolifically imbedded; while the beds^ of 
our rivers* worn to at least on equal depth with 
those of the above regions* demonstrate that the 
streams which produced this depth bad beep flowing 
for an eqUal.>period of time too. The discovery?of 
these diluvial strata in elevated situations in difie- 
rent portionsrpf the world* covered by other ,s<^Uta 
of cpnsidecahjlei thu^hiiess,, proves,, thut the earth 
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myst at that period hyve been subnieraed fpr a 
very considerable time, to admit of such strata 
being deposited ; for, in elevated situations of 
the earth, the soil is yearly washing away to 
be added to the lower portions of it, and conse- 
quently these super-diluvial strata could only have 
byen formed at the period of the earth’s submer- 
sion. The dissimilarity of the animal and vege- 
table diluvial remains to what we see in a state of 
living existence at the present time, proves that all 
the products of the earth were quite diflereut to 
what they are now ; while the hitlierto total failure 
of the discovery of human bones in any of these 
diliivial beds, seems to give strength to . the suppor 
sition that, at the above periods of the earth’s sub- 
mersion, the human species did not exist ;r-rrperiods, 
I say ; for it is admitted, that two at least of such 
submersions have taken place. If mankind were 
not far scattered over the earth at tlie time of the 
flood recorded in Scripture, (as a perusal of S(5ripr 
ture warrants us to conclude was the case,) such 
human bones can be expected to be found only 
in the diluvial beds in the vicinity of the region 
primarily peopled; and as such discovery could 
not fail to tend most strongly to the contirmu- 
tion of other portions of Scripture history, it is 
.hope^l future researches will yet unfold some- 
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tiling’ of this kind. Among every people, even the 
most savage, we find traditions of a former flood 
that swept off* a portion of the population; there- 
fore MO doubt can bo entertained of the fact, even 
if the changes produced on the earth by it were not 
of itself a sufficient proof. But whether this cata- 
•troplie to which the human race appear to have 
I'oeu subjected, arose from a general or only a 
piirtird inundation, is a matter yet requiring farther 
elucidation to enable a decision to be given. The 
Scripture statement of the world being submersed 
for the period of forty days leaves the question 
v.till where it w'as, because we find all the ancients, 
whvn speaking of the ** world,” meant only the 
:»ortion of it known to them. 

'Fhat all thesis changes on the earth’s surface 
’-light have been occasioned by bodies of sufficient 
l-owcr coming in attractive distance to it, the 
‘ Vperience of the action of such objects even now 
upon it, as well as the experimental analogy of 
'>tb<T matters, sufficiently demonstrate. We see 
iui example of this kind, in a smaller degree, in 
the attraction of the sun and moon in producing 
the tides; while the manner in which substances of 
indifferent solidity are altered under the exlums- 
tioii of the air-pump, tend farther to point out how 
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possible it would be for a body of sufficient power> 
passing suddenly within an attractive distance of 
the earthy not only to produce immense revolutions 
in the winds and waters^ on its surface, but in 
the very form of the earth itself. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Entrance of Port Jackson — Scenery of its harbour— Syd- 
ney Cove — Town of Sydney — Its streets — General con- 
struction of the houses— Public buildings and churches 
— Breweries — Distilleries — Taverns — Shops — State of 
society in Sydney. 

An elegant light-house of white freestone, with 
a revolving light, built upon the southern side of 
the entrance to Port Jackson, and called Macquarie 
Tower, points out, both by day and night, the pre- 
cise situation of the harbour. Beside the light- 
house is a signabpost, and a telegraph, to commu- 
nicate to Sydney every thing relative to ships 
leaving or approaching the port. The coast-line 
here consists of high mouldering cliffs of whitish 
sandstone, which arrest strongly the attention of 
the stranger ; whilst the country in the vicinity, 
clothed in a livery of evergreen shrubs, presents a 
pleasing and refreshing picture to the eye, so long 
habituated to the dreary and boundless expanse of 
sea, spread out daily in desert magnificence. The 
stunted appearance of these shrubs, however, and 
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the patches of "white sand scattered among' thein^ 
impress on the mind no high idea of the fertility of 
the soil from which they draw their subsistence. 
You enter Port Jackson between two liigh bluff 
points, named the North and South Heads, about 
three quarters of a mile apart; and proceeding 
onwards, the sweet natural scenery of our queen of 
harbours gradually expands upon your view. You 
steer nearly west to Sydney, which is distant five 
miles ; the first glimpse you have of its situation 
being the tall and slender spire of St. George’s 
church, shooting up into the clear horizon before 
you. The shores onward are bold, and often pre- 
cipitous,— agreeably varied in their general outline 
by romantic little bays, which, with their white 
sandy beaches, open irregularly to the right and 
left as you sail along. On each side, the land, 
broken and moderately high, terminates toward 
the shore in narrow ridges, covered with native 
shrubs in perpetual summer verdure, among which 
rocks of varied hues peep iiere and there abruptly 
out, while occasional slender streams of water, gur- 
gling down the narrow' valleys between the ridges, 
just reveal themselves at intervals, and retire again 
from view. To the left, as you steer up the har- 
bour, you first open the pilot-houses, with their 
clean whitewashed walls aud small fairy gardens, 
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perched at the bottom of a ^ snug little sunny bayi; 
then the pretty oottage called The Be treat, for- 
merly the residence of Sir Henry Brown Hayesi; 
and next the beautiful eastern^fashioned mansioil 
of our oxcellent naval officer Captain Piper, which, 
with its tastefully ornamented lawn and delightful 
grounds, cannot fail to impress the stranger very 
ta^ om ably as to the wealth and heiglit of improve- 
ment to which the colony has in its short but pros- 
perous career attained. A few rocky islands, fea^ 
Him d lightly willi scrubby brushw'ood, lie" care-* 
h^ssly scattered, as it were, along the course of the 
)»i)rbour ; but none of them realise i\\Q poeticiil 
uniige of Campbell, 

A fid tijc hug isic.s of Sydney Co\c lo view : 

the most noted being one fronting the Cove, bear- 
ing the unpoetical name of Plttchgui, on account 
•)1 its having been the primitive prison of the co- 
lony, and the spot, also, whereon malefactors were 
m olden tiroes hung in chains. 

Sydney Cove is formed by two ridges running 
out into tho harbour; the one to the left termina- 
ting in Beiinilong’s Point, on the low extremity 
whereof stands Fort Macquarie, with its castellated 
martello towers; and that to the right, in Dawes 
Point, with a fort bearing that name, which in like 
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matmer occupieB its extremity. — Down the liollow 
between, these ridges a small rill trickles slowly 
into the head of the Gove, in the rocky sandstone 
bed of which tanks have been cut, to retain the 
water during the summer droughts, — an arrange- 
ment which proves of material service to the town’s- 
people. Along this hollow, for upwards of a mile, in 
a westerly direction, extends our main thoroughfare 
(George Street), which all the other streets either 
run parallel to or intersect at right angles, -^-the 
town thus occupying the whole of the hollow, and 
creeping up the gradual ascents on each side. — 
The ridge on the left is successively crowned by the 
lofty^looking buildings of the horse barracks, the co* 
Idnial hospital, the convict barracks, and a fine Gothic 
Catholic chapel ; beyond which lies the promenade 
of Hyde Park, flanked toward the town by a row 
of pretty cottages, and toward the country by a 
high brick-walled garden appertaining to the go- 
vernment. On the ridge to the right of the Gove, 
rows rising above rows of neat white cottages pre- 
sent themselves, overlooked by the commanding 
position of Fort Phillip with its signal-post and 
telegraphic appendages; following which line^ we 
behold in succession, the military hospital and wind- 
mill ; St. James’s church ; the Gothic Presbyterian 
kirk : and beyond these the military barracks, 
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forming three*foarths of a large square and open* 
ing to George Street, with an extensive green plot 
in the centre for purposes of parade. The portion 
of the town to the right is best known by the name 
of The Rocks, from the ridge whereon it is built 
being nothing more than a bare mass of white 
sandstone, often rising in successive layers (like 
steps of stairs) from the bottom to the top of the 
ridge. This is considered the SL Gilet^s, and the 
division of the town to the left the St, James’s, 
portion of Sydney; most of the superior citizens 
inhabiting the latter, and the lower classes chiefly 
the former, — though The Rocks can undoubtedly 
boast of many handsome houses with highly re- 
spectable inmates. A few hundred yards from the 
head of the Cove, toward the left, stands the 
governor’s house, with its beautiful domain in 
front, ornamented by large trees of the finest 
and most varied foliage, scattered singly or in 
clumps ; with a fine belt of shrubbery closing in the 
back-ground : — the whole occupying a space from 
beyond the head of the Cove to near Benniloug’s 
Point. 

Between the domain and the Cove, an agreeable 
walk has been formed, chiefly in the solid rock, 
dud fenced off from the domain by a freestone 
wail, which being level at its top with that portion 
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of the eBclosiira approachiog the Point, the interior 
attractions may be thus pleasantly viewed ; and it 
is in consequence of this circumstance, together 
mth the prospect it commands of the shipping in 
the harbour, and its communicating with the other 
line walks around, that this promenade has become 
the favourite of our Sunday pedestrians and 
fashionables,— along which they pour, to enjoy the 
cool evening sea-breeze among the delightful 
scenery bordering the shores of the harbour be- 
yond. But the domain, beautiful as it still un- 
doubtedly is, has lost much of its attraction since 
being deprived of the kangaroos and emus seen, in 
Governor Ma<K|uarie’s time, hopping and frisking 
playfully about, which never failed to strike power- 
fully the eye of a stranger on his first sight of them 
from ship-board, both on uoeouiit of their novelty 
to him, and their being emblematical of the coun- 
try upon whose shore he was about to debark. 

On easting the eye, again, from the ship to the 
right shore of the Cove, you first see the handsome 
mansion of Mr. R. Campbell, one of our oldest and 
most respectable merchants, with its garden full of 
flowers and fruit-trees, and wharf and storehouse 
toward the beach : next, you observe the town- 
house of Captain Pij^er; then the government 
dock-yard, against the surrounding wall whereof 
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are built the working-^edis and storehouses ; with 
its boat-landings and little wet-^docks/ scooped^ out 
of the adjoining shore; then, the high buildings 
composing the Commissary stores, — ^beyond which 
is the wooden government wharf, jutting out into 
the harbour ; and; farther on> the landing ware-^ 
houses of the various merchants connected with 
our export and import trade ;^a low wall, built 
across its head, there terminating the Cove, to 
prevent its being filled up by the alluvial depo* 
sitioiis from the rivulet. 

Numbers of boats soon surround the ship, filled 
with peojile anxious to hear news, and trailickers 
with fruit and other refreshments, besides water*- 
uieii to land passengers : a regular establishment of 
(lie latter description has long existed here, many 
of wliose memljers formerly plied that vocation on 
the Thames, and among whom were a few years 
back numbered, that famous personage once 
ktioM n by all from Westminster Stairs to Green- 
wich, by the shouts which assailed him as he roWed 
idongof “ Overboard he vent, overboard he vent!” 
King Boongarre, too, with a boat-load of his dingy 
retainers, may possibly honour you with a visit, be- 
dizened in his varnished cocked-bat of ** formal 
< ut,” his gold-laced blue coat, (flanked on the 
J^houlders by a pair of massy epaulettes,) buttoned 
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closely up» to evade the extravagance of includtiig 
a shirt in the catalogue of his wardrobe ; and his 
bare and broad platter feet» of dull cinder hue, 
spreading out like a pair of sprawling toads, upon 
the deck before you.. First, he makes one solemn 
measured stride from the gangway ; then turning 
round to the quarter-deck, lifts up his beaver with 
the right hand a full foot from his head, (with all 
the grace and ease of a court exquisite,) and ear- 
rying it slowly and solemnly forwards to a full 
arm's-length, lowers it in a gentle and most digni- 
fied manner down to the very deck, following up 
this motion by an inflection of the body almost 
equally profound. Advancing slowly in this way, 
his hat gracefully poised in his hand, and his phiz 
wreathed with many a fantastic smile, he bids 
massa welcome to his country. On finding be has 
fairly grinned himself into yourgood graces, he 
formally prepares to take leave, endeavouring at 
the same time to take likewise what you are pro- 
bably less willing to part withal— namely, a portion 
of your cash. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that his Majesty condescends to thieve : he only 
solicits the loan of a dump, on pretence of treat- 
ing his sick ffin * to a cup of tea, but an reality 


* Wife. 
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with a view of treating himstif to a porringer of 

Cooper’s best»” to which his Majesty is most 
royally devoted. 

You land at the government wharf on the right, 
where carts and porters are generally on the look- 
out for jobs; and on passing about fifty yards 
along the avenue, you enter George Street, which 
stretches on both hands, and up which towards the 
left you now turn, to reach the heart of the town. 
Xear the harbour, where ground is very valuable, 
the houses are usually contiguous, like those of the 
towns in England ; but, generally speaking, the 
better sort of houses in Sydney arc built in the 
detached cottage style, — of white freestone, or of 
brick plastered and whitewashed, one or two sto- 
ries high, with verandas in front, and enclosed 
^y a neat wooden paling, lined occasionally with 
trim-pruned geranium hedges ; they have besides 
usually a commodious garden backwards, decked 
out with flowers, and teeming w ith culinary de- 
licacies. Into the enclosure immediately around 
the house, the dogs are commonly turned at night, 
to ward off rogues, ~and uncompromising, vigilant 
watchmen they certainly are, paying little of that 
respect to genteel exterior which their better-bred 
brethren in England are so apt to demonstrate. 
The streets are wide and unpaved, but their du- 
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rable composition and general dryness of our cli- 
mate^ render paving unnecessary ; while an ele- 
gant set of lamps placed diagonally at fifty yards 
distanoOi by reason of the whiteness of our houses 
and clearness of our sky, effect an illumination 
equalling some of the best-lighted London streets. 
Although all you see are English faces, and yon 
hear no other language but English spoken, yet 
yon soon become aware you are in a country very 
different from England, by the number of parrots 
and other birds of strange note and plumage 
which you observl^hanging at so many doors, and 
cagefuls of wliich you will soon see exposed for 
sale as you proceed. The government gangs of 
convicts, also, marching backwards and forwards 
from their work in silii|;le military file, and the 
solitary ones straggling here and there, with therr 
white woollen Paramatta frocks and trowsers, or 
gray or yellow jackets with duck overalls, (the 
different styles of dress denoting the oldness or 
newness of their arrival,) all daubed over with 
broad arrows. P. B's, C. B*s, and various nume- 
rals in black, white, and red; with perhaps the 
jaibgang straddling sulkily by in their jingling leg- 
chaihsj^teil a tale too plain to be misunderstood^ 
At the corners of streets, and before many of the 
doors, fruit-staiis are to be seen, teeming, in their 
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proper seasoos. with orangesj lemona, limes, 
grapes, peaches, nectarines, apricots^ plums, ap- 
ples, pears, &c., at very moderate prices. 

Sydney, from the scattered state of its. buildings, 
necessarily occupies a great extent of ground, 
stretching from Dawes Point, in the line of 
George Street, a mile and a half in length ; and, 
tVom the top of the ridge on the left, across that 
oil the right, (quite to Darling Harbour beyond,) 
about one-fifth of that distance in breadth. The 
houses, being generally constructed, as has been 
said, of white freestone, pr ^jolv brick plastered, 
have, owing to the tasteful manner in wliieh they 
are built and ornamented around, a Ught> airy, and 
exhilarating appearance. The streets are com- 
monly named after the Ji^rious governors, secre- 
turics, and other public officers, who have borne 
sway among us; thus we have Phillip, Hunter, 
King, Bligh, Macquarie, Brisbane, O’Connel, 
Erskine, Campbell, and Goulbuni streets ; the last 
of which is gravely pointed out by the Sydney 
wags as remarkable for no burglary ever having 
been committed in it; but the mystery is soon iinT 
ravelled on finding that it does not contain a single 
house,— being, like many similar instances in Ame- 
rica and this colony too, merely a street in antici- 
pation. 
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Sydney contains the parish churches of St. 
Philip on the rights and St. George on the left ; 
also a Presbyterian kirk ; a Methodist and a Ca*- 
thoUc chapel ; a male orphan school, endowed 
by the government; and a benevolent asyidm, 
Supported by private charity. It has two steam 
flour^mills, three water-mills, and four windmills, 
in the immediate vicinity ;--^while a number of 
breweries are scattered about the town. An ex^ 
tensive distillery, named the Brisbane, has lately 
been erected by one of our enterprising traders, 
Mr. B. Cooper, about a mile onwards upon the 
Paramatta road> which is now supplying the colony 
with a pure spirit produced from its own grain, 
the duty for which, during the first ten months, 
averaged while it wasi working 2/. 2s. per hour^ 
Here, too, cordials of all descriptions and of ex- 
cellent flavour are prepared. The Iraildings of 
this distillery are of white freestone, and seated 
Mpon a fine little stream of water, surrounded by a 
high stone wall, within which are granaries; inalt^ 
iug4)ouses> a water-mill, and every requisite for 
carrying on an extensive trade. Another large 
distillery, belonging in like manner to one of odr 
active citizens, Mr. James Underwood, is situated 
upon the South-head road. 

The Australian and Sydney hotels, in George 
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Stref t| and Hill’s tavero, by Hyde Park, may 
vie vith those of any English town of the sanKi 
size ; while a great variety of taverns of an inferior 
description, and tippling-houses to no mean amount, 
are liberally strewed throughout, — the vending of 

strong potations’’ proving a most gainful voca- 
tion in this thirsty climate of ours. Lodgings may 
be procured readily in all parts of the town by 
those preferring their quiet seclusion to the bustle 
of an inn ; the most respectable ones not exceeding 
generally a pound weekly for a single person, and 
seldom rising above fifteen skillings each when two 
join in the mess; — the landlady making all your 
purchases, and cooking aful serving up your meals 
I'or this sum. Public auction-rooms have long 
<*xisted, where goods of all descriptions are, at 
stated periods, sold, and where articles may usually 
1)6 purchased at a cheap rate,— rthe most celebrated 
being those belonging to Mr. Paul,* Mr. S. Lord, 
Mr. Pritchet, mid Mr. R. Cooper. Here, as in 
small English country towns, merchandise of every 
description can generally be bought at one and the 
^<^lf-8ame shop (or s/ore, as we, like the Americans, 
‘all it); the wants of the colony in its present 

* Mr. Paul, by the latest accounts, is about retiring to 
t^ngland \vith a handsome fortune, realised 
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earl j state not {Emitting such a dMsioa of retail 
trade as would Enable a person to clear a auffieient 
profit by confining his attention to single 
branch. A change is, however, now slowly taking 
place in this respect, which will doubtless become 
more and more manifest as the town continues to 
increase. 

Water, as we have previwisly mentioned, is 
supplied by the tanks dog in the bed of the rivu- 
let which runs through Sydney, and by wells 
excavated from the sandstone rock whereon the 
townixbuHt; but these unitedly being found tnade- 
quate in dry seasons, a survey has been made, ami 
preparations are in progress for bringing in a suffi- 
ciency by means of a pipe from the lagooiliS tieiir 
Botany Bay. These wells are found producfit<^ 
teyen when' situate on the very top of the rocky 
ridg-es, if dug pretty deep. They are doubtless 
fiifed^^jthc oozirigs of the‘ rain-water throiigh^ho 
pbroirs s6mdstone, which serves as a filter to it. 
r have ibften wondered that these wellsr were not 
enlttrgrtd, so that by conducting the ra&r frotri the 
houscKs hito them they might serve as^tUtiks too. 

*|[i^he convict hospital, with the officers' 
ihfents and store-rooins, perched iipcrn the' lilosi 
prominent part of the ridge to ihe left; COnSsts 
of three twb-stor^ buildings Of freestone; ‘ran^d 
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in a ]ine» surrounded by a high wall, and jeach 
story encircled by a veranda. It is capable of 
containing several hundred patients ; is regulated 
much in the same way as the naval hospitals in 
England ; and may rank with the best of those for 
the excellent order in which it is kept. — It is es- 
tablished for the admission of convicts only^ and it 
matters not whether the convict is in the service of 
government, or of a settler, provided his case is 
considered a proper one for admission. 

At the colonial dock-^yard, on the right of the 
Cove, all the government vessels load, unload, 
and are repaired; goyemment boats are kept; 
and the depot of coals for government use is 
situated. The naval portion of the work is per- 
formed by gangs of competent convicts from the 
barrack ; the jail-gang being usually tasked with 
the lading and unlading of the vesseb. 

The lumber-yard is a range of workshops form- 
ing a square to the left of George Street, near the 
guard-house; where the government carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and other mechanics, are employed 
in their various vocations under their respective 
overseers. 

Agreeable amusmnents are still much wanted, 
to relieve the dull monotony of a town like Syd- 
forming the ^ital of a small territory, and 

▼OL. I. c 
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cut ofT, in a manner^ from all communication with 
the other parts of the civilised world, excepting 
by the casual arrival of a vessel about once a 
month, bringing broken and garbled accounts of 
occurrences probably some six months old. Partly 
on account of this tediousness and uncertainty 
in receiving intelligence, together with the im- 
possibility of any but a very few ever having 
access to the English prints, to keep unbroken the 
chain of ponnexion that links them to home, the 
affairs of the mother country soon become objects 
comparatively of no interest to the great body of the 
colonists; while colonial news, colonial politics, 
and conversational discussions about the private 
affairs and personal good qualities or failings of 
individuals and families, engross here the whole of 
the public attention. — In cdl small communities, 
where people know too much of each other’s pri> 
vate affairs, and where consequently idle gossipiiigs 
and retailings of personal scandal creep in to HU the 
blanks c^casioned by the flagging of other subjects, 
some such innocent recreation as theatricals, balls, 
and evening parties, (chiming in now and then to 
serve for topics of pleasant discussion, and divert 
the mind from objects only serving to engmider 
bad feeling,) are of manifest utility.. — But in 
place so long distracted with private and party 
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feuds as New South Wales, with few subjects 
“ of a day ” either of foreign or domestic interest 
furnished us to talk about, such inoffensive sources 
of enjoyment would become objects of paramount 
importance, both as respects the security of the 
peace and furtherance of the prosperity of our 
infant community. 

A theatre has long been wanted here, to serve 
such purposes ; and this is now in course of erec- 
tion, by Mr. James Underwood. — No regular 
subscription balls have yet been set on foot ; but 
private ones are occasionally given ; and also three 
annual public balls and suppers, by the respective 
sons of St. George, St. Patrick, and St. Andrew, 
as their regular jubilee days arrive; — while the 
bachelors of Sydney usually make up a splendid 
/by/r/A, where ** hachelor^s fcire*^ forms certainly 
no portion of the evening’s entertainment. Our 
worthy governor has now however commenced 
giving his public dinners ; and his good lady her 
oven more social soirees. Neither does Mrs. Dar- 
iing confine her polite attentions solely to the adult ; 
but extends them likewise to the juvenile por- 
tion of our population, who have been gratified 
with several youthful fetes. This lady is also one 
of the most zealous patronizers of the schools for 
poor children, and likewise patroness of the Female 
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Institution lately set on foot for educating twenty 
of our young currency females in all the requisites 
necessary to constitute good servants. 

A subscription reading-room and library are at 
this moment too about to be set on foot by the 
upper classes here» which laudable example will 
doubtless be followed by the respectable shop- 
keepers and traders, as both instruction and amuse- 
ment may be thus gained at very little cost. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Farther particulars relating to Sydney— Its markcU — 

Policc—Supplies of fisb— Pleasure walks and drives. 

Dressiness and gaiety of appearance aremuok 
a fleeted among our sprightly femEiles ; and every 
London fashion most devoutly ** bowed the knee 
to.” The moment a lady blooming fresh from 
England is known to be tripping along a Sydney 
street, you will see our prying fair, singly or in 
groups, popping eagerly out their pretty “ re- 
positories for curls,” to take note of the cut of her 
gown, the figure of her bonnet, and the pattern 
and colour of the scarf or shawl she displays upon 
her shoulders, that they may forthwith post off to 
put themselves in the dear fashion” too. In- 
stead, however, of sighing after China crapes and 
India muslins, like the English beauties, our Syd- 
ney belles languish after nothing but what comes 
with the name of ** London” stamped upon it : 
the products of the Eastern loom being here too 
common, too cheap, and too durable, for them to 
l>edizen themselves out with — three defects, either 
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of which would be quite suiScient to condemn a 
dress in the critical eyes of the majority of the fair. 
The keepings of a fashionable repository for ladies’ 
dresses has, consequently, been hitherto a most 
gainful occupation here ; and. one active indivi- 
dual who flourished in this line has lately returned 
to England with a fortune which I never heard cal- 
culated at less than 12,000/., all acquired in about 
six short years. But the multiplication of show- 
rooms of this kind, of late, has dispelled the hopes 
of any more of these golden dreams being realised. 

If the tempting card " of Mrs. Reynolds from 
London, with a choice selection of the newest 
fashions, &c., was sufficient at one time to set our 
young ladies upon desperate expedients to destroy 
their dresses (as if by accident), in order that they 
might have a pretext for purchasing new ones at 
so alluring a repository, the seducing charm is 
now at least divided, if not destroyed^ by the 
flaring announcements of Madame Rens, 
chande de itfodfes, from PAris. Party feeling on 
the important subject of gowns and bonnets is 
consequently in a state of high excitement ; nnd 
while Miss A. insists upon the superior claims of 
the London dealer in fashions. Miss is no less 
strenuous in advocating the never*to-be«suffioiently- 
extolled taste of the Parisian ur/trfe. 
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Neatness of dress and personal cleanliness net* 
tainly form a very marked feature among a great 
proportion of the Sydney inhabitants, even when 
moving in rather an humble sphere, which cannot 
but excite a pleasant feeling in the mind, particu«^ 
larly when coupled with the reflection, that those 
who delight in a good exterior are seldom either 
sottish or depraved. Among the great majority 
of the houses, too, even of mean exterior, inside 
cleanliness and comfort appear most conspicuously; 
and in passing along one of our back streets, about 
the dinner-hour, you will almost uniformly ob- 
serve a clean newly-unfolded cloth spread upon 
the table, with a shining show of dinner-utensils 
upon it, — all equally inviting; which, together 
with the pure whitewashed wail, and the articles 
of comfort and even luxury ranged round it, con- 
vey a very agreeable impression to the mind. 

Sobriety, however, by no means ranks among 
the conspicuous virtues of our general populatioJl; 
— many, very many, of our dear citizens, keeping 
up devoutly the religious festival of St. Patrick 
from year’s end to year’s end. “ Why, Dennis,” 
^aid I to a sottish Hibernian, whom I bad seen for 
some weeks in a state of oblivion, surely St. 
Patrick could not be born on every day of the last 
fnnnihr — ‘‘ Ocb, it is only my own bad memory 
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that mak^ jtn^ m sir ? for biavtog a 

Imghty love for the saint, ‘yotif See/' I always begin 
keeping bis birth' a fortnight beforehand, lest I 
should /Orjret the day ; and after it' is over, why 
the devil bum me but I always to leave 

i A eomtnodions market*honse stands upon the 
light of George Street, beyond the military bar- 
rabks^beside which a large plot of ground is also 
set apart for the display of articles that may be 
brought for sale on the market-day* A row of 
wooden sheds closes in the back^ground, where 
traders trick off their showy wares, while numerous 
stonds occupy the open fore^ground, crowded with 
the various productions of English or colonial ma- 
nXifaeture. The whole is placed under the charge 
of an officer named Clerk of the Market, and good 
order is preserved throughout by the beneficial 
regulations in force. It is bold on Thursdays, and 
attended by individuals from the distance of forty 
miles or more, with the produce of their agricui* 
tnral industry. During the preceding day, as you 
joinrney toward the interior, you will encounter 
file after file of carts, loaded with wbeut, maize, 
potatoes, pease, carrots, turnips, cabbages, fruk, 
pigs, calves, poultry, and indeed all sorts of edni- 
modities for culinary use, pouring along the road 
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toward Sydney* A considerable numba: ipf oxen 
are usually sold at the market by auctioiiv eri, pi;i- 
vate contracts and horses also freqiuently: 4^ 
posed of. GooA bargains may often be got :by 
watching opportunities— that is» if you are ^o- 
perly furnished, the dealings here being all for 
money. It must be confessed, neTertheless^ that 
the general rim of the stock •irealises; the dream 
of Pharaoh ; for indeed you might almost tie . your 
handkerchief in a beau-knot round the bellies of 
some,— or detect a fellow picking a pocket, through 
the sides of others; into such ddicate shapes have 
they been refined by the genteel fare wher^pqii 
the poor beasts had so long previously subsisted. 
A row of Gommodicms buildings extending on 
each side and up the middle of the market square, 
has just been planned out for execution by the 
government, which will, when completed, confer a 
great benefit upon the public. 

Geutleaten foreigners of all nations may be met 
with now in our Sydney streets, tempted by . the 
fineness of our country mid olimate to take up 
their permanent abode among us. Frenobi Spa* 
uiards, Italians^ Grermans (Americans lhadalmost 
added, but kindred feelings proclaim the impossi- 
bility classing them as such), all add: to 

Ihc variety of language current among us; while 
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even the subjects of Hts Celestial Majesty cannot 
resist the fascioation of the name of Australia; and 
several ingetaous and indnstrioas individuals of 
that distant region now flourish as memhers of our 
community. Over a snug cottage at Paramatta, 
for example, may bo seen the sign of ** John Shun, 
(or some sneli spelt name,) carpenter, and dealer 
in groceries, teas, Ac./’ with his tkly English wife 
and grotipi* of Anglo-Chinese descendants amunfl 
him. Ill tlie streets of Sydney, too, may ofuui bt- 
seen groiipes of natives from various of the mime* 
rous South Sea islands, with which we traile, in 
all their eerentricities of costume. A considerable 
portion oi' Otaheiteaiis and New Zealanders arc 
employed as sailors in the vessels that fref|uei)i 
our port ; and in the evening, ns you stroll along the 
pictureKipie shores of our barlmur, yoa may 1)6 often 
melted w ith the w ild meioily of an Otobeiteim love- 
song from one ship, and have your hk>od frozen 
by the horrific whoop of the Now Zealantl war* 
dance from another, the shrill pieretag notes of 
which, thrill throagb you with a sensation iis if 
these oannilmls were ppuncing with bnuidisbed 
war-^lulis upon you to glut tbear upfietites with 
the tempting piekiuck fate had thus placed in thinr 
way. 

Not the least attractive novelty here, however. 
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to ibe eyes of a stranger, 'will be the numerous 
beautifully-plumaged parrots exposed to 
t'itlier young ones ixom the nest, or old ones 
Miureil during harvest ; all of which, when thus 
newly taken, are usoally disposed of at from six* 
(Mnice to one shilling eack 

Sydney is divided into six police districts, with 
<1 lock-up house and a night-watch, under the 
'orders of a conductor, attached to eoch. Constables 
urt* also oti the alert through the town during the 
day to pick up oflfenders. The whole is under the 
direction of the diief constable, who again acts 
under the (U'ders of the head magistrate, by whom 
<uitli the assistance of two ordiiuury magistrates ) 
i;barges are investigated daily at the police ollice ; 
the oliences being either summarily punished, or 
M-nt for adjudication boforo the crtmirmi ixuirt, nr 
(piarter-sQssions,-**-aocofdiiig to their inagDitude, 
or as committed In* convicts or free men. 

The jail is a most wretched structure^ situated 
III freorge StreeS ; liat anoilicr comnodioiis one is 
building on the South* heail road. Tbecoiirt- 
bcuse for civil imd chasiiial prooeedtngs standii 
dose to 8t. Philip a, fronting Hydo Park^**««^Wfaon 
j»trollaig ihroogh the streets of Sydney an Snt land* 
HikT. very singular reflections will naturally intrude 
iipon themiiid, on percmving Che perfect safety With 
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wfaich . jrou may jostle through the crowds of indi'* 
viduals now sufferings or who have suffered, the 
punishment awarded by the law for their offences : 
men banished often for the deepest crimes, and 
wiUi whom, in England, you would shudder to 
come in contact. Elbowed by some daring high- 
wayman on your left hand, and rubbed shoulders 
witlr by oven a more desperate burglar on your 
right— 'U footpad perhaps stops your way in front, 
and a pickpocket pushes you behind, — all retired 
from their wonted vocations, and now peacefully 
complying with the tasks imposed upon them, or 
following quietly up the even path pointed out by 
honest industry. 

Eut nothing will surprise you more than the 
quietness and order which prevail in the streets, 
and the security wherewith you may perambulate 
litem at <:ll hours of the night, indifferently watched 
as they «ire, and possessing so many convenient 
situations wherein robbers may conceal themselves, 
pounce upon you, and make their escape with 
their booty without even a chance of detection. 
I have fiequentiy been out at very late hours, 
mid passed through many gloomy portions of the 
town,, but never iiiet with a moment’s interruption. 
Indeed, a street robbery is a most mre occurrence. 
Petty thefts and burglaries are much more fre^ 
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qaent, but these aVso are insignificaht in amount. 
Even robberies of masters by convict servants ‘are 
far from being common, and more is generally made 
of these than their magnitude intrinsically deserves. 
In fact, the thefts they" commit are generally for 
the purpose of regaling themselves with spirits, 
and this can only be done in the vicinity of 
towns. They are more strictly watched, and by 
consequence usually more speedily detected, than 
such as have hitherto borne an honest character ; 
they are more certainly punished too, because we 
have no previous sympathy with them; and their 
offences are also more liable to be construed into 
crimes of a deeper die, inasmuch as, knowing them 
to have been formerly bad, we are naturally led to 
believe that the robbery now brought to light is 
but one of a long series they have been commit* 
ting, therefore we feel little disposed to look 
over offences in them, for which we would possibly 
never think of prosecuting a free servant in Eng- 
land. Brick walls however afford but a sorry de- 
fence against our expert and ingenious burglars; 
who will pick a hole through one of such in a very ' 
fewminutes,— nopart of a bouse being safe; back, 
front, and gable, proving all equally inviting. They 
will effect their breach with a celerity and a sOerice ' 
which few new-oomera feel disposed to give credit ' 
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to, until they awake some morning vestless and 
bootless, and on prying round in quest of their 
stray habiliments, find themselves unexpectedly 
assisted in the search by ihe friendly face of day* 
light now peeping through a port^holein the wall, 
where no daylight had peeped before. Stone 
walk are therefore generally preferred for ware- 
houses and stores, where articles of value have to 
be deposited. Captain Rossi, our present police 
magistrate, has efiected most beneficial reforms in 
his department since his assumption of office, 
the whole police having been remodelled and 
placed upon a more respectable as well as efficient 
footing; while his zealous efforts to chain down 
the demon of drunkenness, who had loiig been 
raging loose among us, deserves the very highest 
praise, — particularly in reference to a colony like 
this, composed of such dissolute materiab.~In 
ability on the bench, discrimhiatioii^ eound judg- 
ment, and a strict undeviating sense of justice, 
we may never probably have one to exceed our 
late police magistrate, Mr* Wentworth ; bat he 
was certainly very deficient in the tact of keeping 
in action a strict surveillance. 

Crimes, naturally enough, form, m our small 
community, a cansidemble portion of the food of 
our conversational circles. There in fact, fre* 
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quently so little else to talk about, that a bush- 
ranger affair, or adroit robbery or burgl^, op- 
portunely chiming in when other topics fail, serves 
otten as well as a city processiou or a lord-niayorV 
show to eject the d^on of ennui who had quietly 
taken up his seat in the porch. The rules of mtdiu 
plication and addition have long been in such good 
practice here too, that you are often puzzled to 
recognise, an hour afterwords, the very entertain- 
ing robbery you yourself perhaps had been at so 
much pains in -disguised as it has since 

hecome by the various interesting episodes of house- 
burnings, batteries, &c. that may have been in- 
sfonioiisly pinned thereto by other fingers. In 
iaot, owing to this accumulative system, it would 
be wise in all cases, to mnite a deduction of twenty - 
rt ve per cent from the gross amount of every fright- 
ful story you hear. 

Another thing worthy of observation is, that so 
many otTenoes are cc^isable by our magistrates 
Imre, which on English bench would not or per- 
ha]>s could not take notice of, that such may be 
fairly said to form a full half of those which occur ; 
-^for instance —insolence, neglect of work, drunk- 
^^ntiess, running away, absence without leave, — 
and so on. In mentioning, therefore, that eight 
biindred individuals, exclusive of those committed 
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to the courts had passed examination 

before the Sydney betich during the three first 
months of this year (1826), I beg yon will not be 
too much startled ; but preserve your equilibrium 
when I tell you that forty-one police cases were 
decided xijionone day^ (viz. March 30tii,) whilst on 
the 12th of the same month, when not a single offence 
appeared for investigation before the bench, times 
were really looked on as becoming so doll from 
the total eclipse of crime that had now first taken 
place in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
—that the worthy magistrates, in order to keep 
up the spirits of the people, issued seventy-Six 
spirit licenses on that very day, as is duly recorded 
in the pages of our facetious * Avsfralian* 
Although twenty constables were on March 80th 
actually deficient in our Sydney police, (from the 
want of Jit persons to fill these situations,) yet you 
saw nobody look the sadder for it, nor even shake 
tiieir heads and sigh on reading the follt^wing list 
of capilves in the jail: viz. for trial, twenty-one; 
under transportation, twctity-fivc ; death record^, 
three; runaways from Port Macquarie, eleven*, 
do. Newcastle, eleven ; for iinprisoiiraent, thirty- 
eight; under transportation by magistrates, forty- 
four ; at labour, seven ; debtors, sixteen ;-^grand 
total, one hundred and seventy-six. I had nearly 
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forgotten to mention an excellent law, passed 
lately, subjecting to punishment all convicts found 
out after eight P. without a written pass 
from their master, or a lighted lantern in their 
hand, which lighted lantern only requires to 
cuforced in aU instances after ten, to render the 
regulation most effective. 

Sydney is most abundantly supplied with fish, 
which are caught with hooks and lines, chiefly 
towards the heads of the harbour, by the native 
blacks, and disposed of to the retailers, w ho hawk 
them about the town; the sounds of Fish O,” 
** Hot rolls, all hot,” and many other English cries, 
often chiming in agreeably upon your ear ** right 
<‘arly in the morning agreeably, I say, from their 
recalling to your remembrance, in these unmusical 
strains, scenes you have so newly forsaken. Kiug- 
fisli, mullet, mackarcl, rock-cod, whiting, snap- 
pers, bream, flat-heads, and various other descrip- 
tions of fishes, arc all too found plentifully about. 
Mud oysters are brought over from Botany Bay, 
where they arc abundant; and by fitting your- 
i»elf out with a few slices of bread and butter, and 
other requisites, and taking a pleasant stroll round 
any of the romantic shores of our beautiful har- 
bour, you may quickly secure a cheap and most 
delicious lunch from the sweet and finely flavoured 
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that 'itiakes w partieulck^ sir; fdr a 

'mighty l6te for the^ saiiitp you' I always begin 
kee^ng his birth' a fortnight beforehand^ lest I 
should /or^fet the day ; and affter it' is Over, why 
the devil bum me but I always /or^r^i to leave 
offP' 

t A commodious market-house stands upon the 
right of George Street, beyond the military bar- 
rabkS) besidd which a large plot of ground is also 
’set apart for the display of articles that may be 
brought for sale on the market-day; A row of 
wooden sheds closes in the back>^grouiid, where 
traders trick off their showy wares, while numerous 
stands occupy the open fore*ground, crowded with 
the vorions productions of English or colonial ma- 
nufacture. The whole is placed under the charge 
of an officer named Clerk of the Market, and good 
order is preserved throughout by the beneficial 
regulations in force. It is held on Thursdays, and 
attended by individcials from the distance of forty 
miles or more, with the produce of their agrioul* 
tfiral industry. During the preceding day, as yon 
joutney toward the interior, you will encounter 
file after file of carts, loaded with wheiit, maize, 
potatoes, pease, carrots, tuniipSi cabbages, fnik, 
pigs, calves, poultry, and indeed all sorts of eom- 
mcklities for culinary use, pouring along the road 
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toward iSydney. A considerable number of oxen 
are usually sold at the market by auctioDv or. pri- 
vate contract* and horses also frequently dj^ 
posed of. Good bargains may often he got .iby 
watching opportunities~that is* if you are pro- 
perly furnished* the dealings here being all for 
money. It must be confessed* netertbeless^ that 
the general run of the stock ^realises . the dream 
of Pharaoh ; for indeed you might almost tie your 
handkerchief in a beau-knot round the bellies of 
some*— or detect a fellow picking a pocket* through 
the sides of others ; into such ddicate shapei^have 
they been refined by the genteel fare wher^poii 
the poor beasts had so long previously subsisted. 
A row of commodious buildings exteodiiig on 
each side and up the middle of the market square* 
has just been planned out for execution by the 
government* which will* when completed* confer a 
great benefit upon the puUis. 

Gentlemeu foreigners of uU nations may be met 
with now in our Sydney streets* tempted by the 
fineness of our country and climate to take up 
their permanent abode among us. French* Spa- 
niards* Italians* Germans (Americans I had almost 
added* but kindred feelings proclaim the tinpossi* 
bility ei ever classing them as such)* all add to 
the variety of language current among os % while 
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even tbe sul^eets of His Celestial Majesty cannot 
resist the fascination of the nameof Australia; and 
several ingenious and industricms individuals of 
that distant Tegion now flourish as members of our 
community. Over a snug cottage at Paramatta, 
for example, may be seen the sign of John Shan, 
(or some such spelt name,) carpenter, and dealer 
in groceries, teas, &c./’ with his tidy English wife 
and grbupe of Anglo-Chinese descendants around 
him. In the streets of Sydney, too^ inay often be 
seen groupes of natives from various of the nume<* 
rous South Sea islands, with which we trade, in 
all their eccentricities of costume. A considerable 
portion of Otaheiteans and New Zealanders are 
employed as sailors in the vessels that frequent 
our port ; and in the evening, as you stroU along the 
picturesque shores of our harbour, you may be often 
melted with the wild melody of an Otaheitean love- 
song from one ship, and have your blood frozen 
by the horrific whoop of the New Zealand war- 
dance from another, the shrill piercing notes of 
which, thrill through you with a sensation as if 
these cannibals were pouncing with brandished 
wor^clubs upon you to glut their appetites with 
the tempting pickiuck fate had thus placed in their 
way. 

Not the least attractive novelty here, however, 
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to the eyes oT a stranger, will be the numerous 
beautifully-plumaged parrots exposed to side, 
either young ones from the nest, or old ones 
snared during harvest ; all of which, when thus 
newly taken, are usually , disposed of at 4rom six* 
pence to one shilling eacla 

Sydney is divided into six police districts, with 
a lock-up house and a nigbi-wateh, under the 
orders of a conductor, attached to each. Constables 
are also on the alert throi^h the town during the 
day to pick up offenders. The whole is under the 
direction of the chief constable, who og^n acts 
under the orders of the head magistrate, by whom 
(with the assistance of two ordinary magistrates) 
charges are investigated daily at the police otiice ; 
the offences beings either* summarily punished, or 
sent for adjudication before the criminal court, or 
qiiarter-se88ions;-*t*accorditig to their magnitude, 
or as committed by coorricts or free men. 

The jail is a most wretehed structure, situated 
in George Street; bat anoiiier commodious one is 
now building on the South*head road. The court* 
house for civil/ and oiiadnal proceedings stands 
close to St. Philip’s; fronting Hyde Park^When 
strolUng through thestreets of Sydney on first land^ 
iiig, very singular reflections will naturally intrude 
upon the mind, on perceiving the perfect safety V^ith 
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which you may jostle through the crowds of indi^ 
viduals now sufferings or who thave suffered, the 
punishment awarded by the law for their offences : 
luen banished often for : the deepest crimes^ and 
witii whom, in England, you would shudder to 
come in contact. Elbowed by some daring high- 
wayman on your left hand, and rubbed shoulders 
with; by even a more desperate burglar on your 
right — a footpad perhaps stops your way in front, 
and a pickpocket pushes you behind, — all retired 
from their wonted vocations, and now peacefully 
complying with the tasks imposed upon them, or 
foUowiug quietly up the even path pomted out by 
honest industry. 

Eut nothing will surprise you more than the 
quietness and order which prevail in the streets, 
and the security wherewith you may perambulate 
them at till hours of the night, indifferently watched 
as they csre, and possessing so many convenient 
situations wherein robbers may conceal themselves, 
pounce upon you, and make their escape with 
their booty without even a chance of detectioD. 
I . have frequently been out at very late hours, 
and .passed through many gloomy portions of the 
towii,^but never met with a moment’s interruption. 
Indeed, a street robbery is a most rare oocnrrenoe. 
Petty thefts and burglaries wre muck more fre- 
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quent, but these also are insiguificaiit in amOuht. 
Even robberies of masters by convict servants we 
tar from being common, and more is generally madd 
of these than their magnitude intrinsically deserves. 
Ill fact, the thefts they" commit are generally fOf 
the purpose of regaling themselves ^ith spirits, 
and this can only be done in the vicinity of 
towns. They are more strictly watched, and by 
consequence usually more speedily detected, than 
such as have hitherto borne an honest character ; 
they are more certainly punished too, because we 
have no previous sympathy with them; and their 
offences are also more liable to be construed into 
crimes of a deeper die, inasmuch as, knowing them 
to have been formerly bad, we are naturally led to 
believe that the robbery now brought to light is 
but one of a long series they have been commit^ 
ting, therefore we feel little disposed to look 
over oflenoes in them, for which we would possibly 
never think of prosecuting a free servant in Eng- 
land. Brick walls however afford but a sorry de- 
fence against our expert and ingenious burglars^ 
v'ho will pick a bole through one of such in a veiy 
few minutes,-— no part of a bouse being safe ; back, 
front, and gable, proving all ^ualty inviting. They ' 
will effect their breach with a celerity and a sQenbe ' 
which few new-comers feet disposed to give cr^bdit ‘ 
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to, until they awake some morning vestless and 
bootless, and on prying round in quest of their 
stray habiliments, find themselves unexpectedly 
assisted in the search by the friendly face of day- 
light now peeping through a port-hole in the wall, 
where no daylight had peeped before. Stone 
walls are therefore generally preferred for ware- 
houses and stores, where articles of value have to 
be deposited. Captain Rossi, our present police 
magistrate, has efibcted most beneficial reforms in 
his department shiGe his assumption of iofiice, 
the whole police having been remodelled and 
placed upon a more respectable os well as efficient 
footing ; while his siealous efforts to chain down 
the demon of drunkenness, who had long been 
raging loase among us, deserves the very highest 
praise, — particularly in reference to a colony like 
this, composed of such dissolute materiais.^ln 
ability on the bench, discrimmatioii^ oound judg- 
ment, and a strict undeviating sense ef justice, 
we may never probably have one to exceed our 
late police magistrate, Mr. Wentworth ; but be 
was certainly very deficient in the tact of keeping 
iu action a strict surveillance. 

Crimes, naturally enough, form, * in our soaii 
community, a consideraUe portion of the food of 
our conversational circles. Thdre is, in fact, fre* 
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quently so little else to talk about, that a bnsln 
ranjer affair, or adroit robbery or bm^iary, op- 
portunely chiming in wh^ other topics fail, serves 
often as well as a city processiou or a lord-may or’s*- 
show to eject the demon of ennui who had quietly 
taken up his seat in the porch. The rules of multu 
plication and addition have long been in such good 
practice here too, that yon are often puzzled to 
recognise, an faonr afterwards, the very entertain- 
ing robbery you yourself perhaps had been at so 
much pains in -disguised as it has since 

become by the various interesting episodes of house- 
burnings, batteries, &c. that may have been in- 
geniously pinned thereto by other fingers, in 
I'nct, owing to this acoumulative system, it would 
he wise in all cases, to make a deduction of twenty- 
five per cent from the gross amount of every frights 
fill story you hemr. 

Another thing worthy of observation is, that so 
many offences are cognisable by our magistrates 
here, which an English bench would not or per<« 
imps could not tak^ notice of, that such may be 
fairly said to form a full half of those which occur ; 
^fnr instance —insolence, neglect of work, drunk<^ 
^‘nness, running away, absence without leave^ — 
arid so on. In mentioning, therefore, that eight 
hundred individuals, exclusive of those committed 
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to the drminal coriit, had passed examination 
before the Sydney bench during the three first 
months of this year (1820), I beg yon will not be 
too much startled ; but preserve your equilibrium 
when I tell you that forty-one police cases were 
decided upon one day, (viz. March 30th,) whilst on 
the 12th of the same month, when not a sinyle offence 
appeared for investigation before the bench, times 
were really looked on as becoming so dull from 
the total eclipse of crime that had now first taken 
place in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
—that the worthy magistrates, in order to keep 
up the spirits of the people, issued seventy-six 
spirit licenses oil that very day, as is duly recorded 
in the pages of our facetious * Australian! 

Although twenty constables were on March 80th 
actually deficient in our Sydney police, (from the 
vriint of fit persons to fill these situations,) yet you 
saw nobody look the sadder for it, nor even shake 
their heads and sigh on reading the follt^wing list 
of captives in the jail: viz. for trial, twenty-one; 
under transportation, twenty-five ; death recorded, 
three ; runaways froin Port Macquarie, eleven ; 
do. Newcastle, eleven ; for imprisonment, thirty- 
eight ; under transportation by magistrates, forty- 
four; at labour, seven; debtors, sixteen;— grand 
total, one hundred and seventy-sbt. I had netwiy 
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forgotten to mention an excellent law, passed 
lately, subjecting to punishment all convicts found 
out after eight ..P* M» without a written pass 
from their master, or a lighted lantern in , their 
hand, which lighted lantern only requires to 
enforced in aZ/ instances after Zen, to render the 
regulation most effective. 

Sydney is most abundantly supplied with fish, 
which are caught with hooks and lines, chiefly 
towards the heads of the harbour, by the native 
blacks, and disposed of to the retailers, who hawk 
them about the town; the sounds of "Fish O,” 
'*lIot rolls, all hot,'’ aud many other English cries, 
often chiming in agreeably upon your ear "right 
t^rlyin the morning;” agreeably^ I say, from their 
recalling to your remembrance, in these unmusical 
strains, scenes you have so newly forsaken. King- 
fish, mullet, mackarcl, rock-cod, whiting, snap- 
pers, bream, flat-heads,, and various other descrip- 
tions of fishes, are all too found plentifully aboujt^ 
Mud oysters are brought over from Botany Bay, 
where they are abundant; and by fitting your- 
self out with a few slices of bread and butter, and 
other requisites, and taking a pleasant stroll round 
any of the romantic shores of our beautiful halt* 
hour, you may quickly secure a cheap and mprt 
delicioua lunch from the sweet and finely flavoured 
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rock oysters wherewith atl its tide rocks am crust- 
ed, and whioh are collected by poor individuals and 
sold shelled at a shilling a quart. Cray-fish, lob- 
sters, and prawns, are also commonly found ; while 
the little bays are perfectly alive with myriads of 
crabs during their breeding season, which may be 
observed moving quickly off into the sea on your 
approach, in such numbers, indeed, that the beach 
seems as if suddenly endowed with life, while 
these startled hordes are hurrying onwards (in 
hobbling sidelong gait) and wheeling themselves 
down into the soft sand, over which the sea ripples. 
It is very amusing, too, to hunt the young crabs 
into their element, in order to witness the way in 
which they are assailed by the young toad-fish, 
who appear always on the watch to make them 
their prey, darting to the very edge of the water 
the moment they perceive the tiny swarm; approach, 
in order to seize them before they can burrow into 
the sand. So eager are many of these to secure 
a feast, that they often run aground in endeavour- 
ing to accomplish their purpose. They are . rarely 
successful ; but when an unlucky member of the 
crab brood falls into their clutches, they cluster 
round, and each seizing a limb, shake and worry 
their victim as eagerly as a pack of hungry heaglcs 
would a helpless hare. It has often been matter 
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of wonder to me^ why the mode of catching^ fish 
by means of fishing-baskets, as practised by the 
French, Portuguese, and Spaniards, has never 
been followed at Sydney ; particularly as having 
already been found to answer so well, from the 
circumstance of two fish-baskets, brought by some 
sailors from the Brazils, supplying not only the 
(•abin, but the whole crew, with abundance of fish 
daily, while the ship lay in the harbour, merely by 
sinking these baskets over the ship’s side. 

The pleasure-walks and drives in the vicinity of 
Sydney constitute not the least of its attractions. 
The delightful promenade round the government 
domain we have already noticed ; turning to the 
left in your onward course down the cool shady 
carriage -drive, called Mrs. Macquarie’s Road, 
which winds round the long, narrow, and closely- 
wooded point facing Garden Island, your plea- 
surable feelings will be still more sensibly excited. 
The abrupt shores are here romantically diversi- 
lied with huge masses of rock, scattered irregular- 
ly along them, or jutting out in shelving clifis, 
afibrding an agreeable retreat Irom the rays of the 
uoon-day sun* where you may revel in the luxury 
^>1 the cool sea-breeze, and enjoy the variegated 
marine prospect spread out before you. Fronting 
the beach, at the extremity of this point, is a 
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commodious seat, hewn out of the rock, which 
projects like a pulpit canopy over you, and at the 
back whereof is an inscription recording the year 
of its formation, and under whose auspices it was 
executed. 

The South-head road is, however, the grand 
equestrian resort, along which, gigs with well- 
dressed people, and spruce dandies d cheval, may 
be daily seen careering. . Sunday is here, as every 
where else, the great gala day, when all the various 
equipages are most profusely shown off ; — when the 
animating bustle here displayed, the clouds of 
startmg dust scattering abroad from behind the 
carriage- wheels and heels of the horses, and the 
passing smiles and CQugis pi i\\e different groups 
hurrying backwards jmd forwards, present a 
very lively picture. The road terminates at the 
tall, and airy light-house, perched upon the bold 
headland forming the southern entrance of the 
harbour,, and overlooking the whole southern ocean, 
spread ont iu boundless expaneo before you. JMid^ 
way, a road to the left carries you to a rising 
ground named Bellevue,* leyel at top, and coiif- 
maqc^n^ ap extensive yicw ;of the oGea%/ and 
all the surrounding wild natural aoenery. The 
country on the route will afford few chaimm to 
mere agriculturist, alive to no other attraction save 
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lertility of soil; but to the adraifer of untamed 
nature, in all her primeval variety, this spot, where 
low undulating hills (of rock and sand) lie scat- 
tered about in disorderly array, garnished with 
shrubs in liveries of the freshest green, and flowers 
of the liveliest hue, cannot fail to impress its beauty 
on tlje heart too deeply to be readily forgotten. 

Abundance of gigs may be hired in Sydney at 
tifteen shillings a day, and riding-horses at ten 
shillings, so that you may readily visit evri-y spot 
worth seeing in the vicinity. A four-horse stage- 
coach runs twice a day, and a caravan once, between 
Sydney and Paramatta (a distance of fifteen miles)^ 
and another coach thrice a week to Liverpool 
(twenty-one miles), while a third proceeds from 
Paramatta to Windsor (twenty-three miles) three 
times a week also ; so that you may thus travel 
thirty-six miles into 4he interior westerly, and 
twenty-one miles southeriy, by stage-coaches alone ; 
a proof of the goodness of the interior communi- 
cations, and of the wealth and populousness to 
which our infant colony has attained, since it can, " 
at this eariy period, support suoh an entetpri^g 
and expensive nndertaking, in the conveniences 
arising wherefrom even many of the old countries ' 
of Europe ate yet deficient. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Gciicrul outline of settled portions of colony — Counties 
of Ciimlx'iiiiiid and Caiiidcii — Their boiiudarics, iialurHi 
aspt'ct, forests, and soil-^Mode in which they arc \ mi ~ 
1ciT<l— nifTerent routes to Paramatta— Stage-coach aiul 
passage-boat eonvcyaiice — Description of Paramatta. 

The inluibited parts of the colony cultivated by 
free people may be divided into four. First, the 
old settled division, comprehending the county 
of Cuml>eriand (in which Sydney lU^s), and the 
county of Camden, southerly, between Cumber- 
land and Argyle. Secondly, the counties oi 
Argyle and Westmoreltmd, and the unnanibd 
country beyond, to the left, or southward of Syd- 
nt‘y. Thirdly, the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham to the right, or northward of Sydney, 
situated upon Hunter’s River; and, Fourthly, 
the counties of Roxburgh and Londonderry! btj- 
yond the Blue mountains, interiorly, or westward 
of Sydney, known best by the name of Bathurst. 
The three first divisions all lie between the barrier 
range of mountains, stretching paraRel to the coast 
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tbrty miles ulteriorly, and the sea, consequently 
all their waters run into the sea easterly; while the 
fourth division (Bathurst) lying beyond this barrier 
range, consequently its waters run westerly^ and 
tiriiiinatc in the immense interior swamps, the 
Miitlet whereof is yet a mystery. Carriage-roads 
lead from Sydney to them all, excepting the third 
division spoken of (upon Hunter’s River to the 
northward), to which there is yet but a cattle track, 
riie main road from Sydney runs on in a line with 
George Street toward Paramatta; another road 
strikes off to the left of this, about the sixth 
mih^stone, towards Liverjiool, and thence on to 
the southern counties of Argyle and Westmore- 
land. Just before reaching Paramatta, a road 
turns off to join that leading to Liverpool, which 
tovvn it connects with Paramatta. One road 
turning off from the portion of the town of Para- 
niatta situated beyond the river, runs backward 
uluQg the right bank of the stream toward Sydney, 
communicate with the numerous farms upon 
that line ; while three others brunch off toward 
the interior from near this [mint. They?/*^/, toward 
the right, runs on to the town of Windsor, 
'situated upon the river Hawkesbury, at the foot 
of the Blue mountains, where, crossing that river 
by a punt, ycmjpin the road leading to Hunter’s 
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Biver. The second road^ to the left of thiSi carries 
you to Bichmond (twenty-one miles), situated upon 
the Hawkesbury, at the foot of the Blue mountains, 
also ; and crossing the river by the punt, or at a 
convenient ford, you may join the Hunter’s Biver 
road from this too, or proceed on to Bathurst, 
beyond these mountains, by the new cut now in 
progress. The third road, farther to the left still, 
passes on to Emu Ford, likewise upon the Hawkes- 
bury, where it crosses the Blue mountains to 
Bathurst, this being the original route by which 
that fine portion of country was first discovered. 
By means of these roads, Sydney is therefore 
connected with all the colonised portions of our 
territory. A number of cross-roads in the county 
of Cumberland either connect these main ones, 
or open laterally other portions of the country. — 
All these roads are regularly cut and levelled, and 
the majority of the principal ones Macadamized. 
In Cumberland both the main and cross roads are 
generally fenced too, on each side, by four-rail 
fences, milestones placed along them, and toll-bars 
established upon the great thoroughfares through- 
out, from which a considerable revenue is collected ; 
no less than three turnpikes surrounding Para- 
matta alone. 

Cumberland commences at Broken Bay, theoutlet 
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of the HsiwkesburyV sixteen miles beyond Sydney, 
nnd stretches along the sea-coast to the southward 
fifty-six miles, cotinting in this line in southerly 
Riiccessioh ' the harbours of Broken Bay, Port 
Jackson, arid Botany Bay, calculated for large 
ships, and Port Hacking, for small craft. It is 
about forty miles broad, backed by the Blue- 
mountain range westerly, with the Hawkesbury 
sweeping round it, and forming its northern and 
western boundaries as the sea does its eastern, 
u bile the Cow-pasture river, from where it joins 
the Hawkesbury, extending south-easterly to an 
origin witliin thirty-five miles of the sea, forms its 
boundary in that direction, leaving thus only these 
thir ty-five miles on its southern line in which it is 
not surrounded by water. Cumberland contains 
the towns of Sydney, Paramatta, Windsor, and 
Liverpool, all fast increasing in population and 
rising into importance. Camden lies to the south; 
ward between Cumberland and Argyle,— the Cow- 
posture from the S. E, and Wingecarabee from 
the S. W. forming by their junction with the 
fla>^kesbury its' boundaries on these lines^— -lying 
thus in the fork formed . by their meeting. It ex- 
terids‘m^ length sixty miles to the S. E., ShoaL 
haven port apd rivef forming its boundary p 
that difection, Airty-five miles to the south of 
VOL. I. D 
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Port Jackson ; the soa^ in a direct line of thirty- 
five miles, constituting its eastern boundary. Its 
breadth is about twenty-six miles. — Shoal-haven is 
its only port, and this too calculated but for small 
vessels, being very dangerous of entry, even for 
these, from the number qf its shoals. This port 
forms the extreme point of coast population south- 
erly, Messrs. Berry and Wolstoiiecroft, two of our 
most eminent merchants, having a flourishing and 
extensive establishment here, where timber is 
sawed for the Sydney market, and tobacco and 
various other valuable products cultivated, besides 
a large herd of cattle maintained. No towns have 
yet been founded in Camden, and it possesses 
no artificial cross-roads; but the openness and 
easy accessibility of nearly all the fertile portion 
render these in a great measure unnecessary 
at present. Camden is watered by the branches, 
of the Cow-pasture and Wingecarabee rivers 
falling into the Hawkesbury, and by some stray 
branches of the Shoal-haven river; while Cum- 
berland has, to supply its wants, the south and east 
creeks coming from the S. E. to join the Hawkes- 
bury at Windsor, as also tlie S. W. arm of the lat- 
ter river terminating in Broken Bay, and George’s 
River passing Liverpool and falling into Botany^ 
Bay. Various small streams and chains of po^d9 
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are found througlidut both ; but^ generally speak- 
ing, these two countries are very defectively wa- 
tered, and few springs are to be found,— I know 
indeed of only two within their boundaries,— a 
circumstance chiefly owing without doubt to the 
impermeable nature of the clay soil, which prevails 
so much throughout, neither admitting the rains to 
filter through into the channels among the under- 
strata, nor permitting the water th^ may be 
contained in these strata from bursting forth. — 
The compact nature of the understrata, the general 
dryness of the climate, and irregular intervals at 
which the rains usually fall, may all tend too toward 
the formation of its present character. 

Numbers of gullies worn by the rains are to be 
found about, in which deep holes have been ex- 
cavated, at irregular intervals, by the occasional 
torrents that pour through them, where water is 
gene rally bontaiiiod ^or a considerable portion, or 
sometimes the whole of the year. — This water is 
often bradkish, and thende disliked by the cattle, 
tlioTigh I have known sheep eagerly drink it in 
prefereiTCe tb fresh ; but the nature of the saline in- 
gredient might in this instance have been different. 
The brackish watet has usually a nauseous sweet 
taste; but in' the fresh- water holes the li(](uid is gobdi* 
and much relished by the cattle, as water standibg 
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upon clay commonly is. Digging of wells in the 
country has not, that I am aware of, yet been 
had recourse to ; neither has boring been hitherto 
tried, although we have an apparatus here for the 
purpose ; but both, I should think, would be found 
in some measure to answer. The digging deep 
holes however in these gullies ; the puddling them 
well ; and^the covering them with a bark-shed, or 
planting trees round, (to keep the water cool and 
check its evaporation, by the shade afforded,) 
must be eligible, and would probably prove a 
cheaper mode than either sinking or boring, while 
it would certainly be more convenient for the 
cattle. I travelled for twelve miles once along 
one of our main roads, in the height of sunimer, 
during a piping-hot north-wester, the country bla- 
zing around me, — a temperature being thus kept 
up almost equalling a baker’s oven, — yet I could 
only obtain one solitary drink of hot muddy water 
throughout all that distance. — Another time, in 
crossing through the district of Airds^ bn ai^king 
for a glass of water, the good dhme proffered iiie 
milk^ as a substitute— apologising fbr the 'nOn- 
production of the simpler element, ais it had to be 
brought from a distance of ttvb miles, aiid e^en 
then only got in insignificaht'quahtlties.-^Many 
fine portions of land' throughout " the ' cOWiify hr© 
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now lying unoccupied on this very a/ccount ; but as 
population increases, andxapital accumulates, their 
value will be so advanced, as to tempt individuals 
to expend a portion of that capital in supplying 
the lands with water, to render them habitable for 
both man and beast ; — and how many fair portions 
of England would at this very time have been just 
as badly off, if digging, boring, and pond-making, 
had not been had recourse to! There is certainly a 
considerable portion of saline matter in most lands 
throughout the colony. You will see it often, 
in dry weather, lying like a hoar-frost upon the 
ground in the vicinity of ponds; while in the 
burning of the stumps, it covers the outside of the 
earth-kiln with a thin powdery elllorescence. The 
water in some of the ponds presented distinctly 
to me the sweetish astringent taste of alum ; but 
regarding the powder I cannot positively speak. 

In Cumberland, the land immediately bordering 
upon the. coast is of a light, barren, sandy nature, 
thinly besprinkled with stunted bushes; while, 
from ten to fifteen miles interiorly, it consists of 
a poor clayey or ironstone soil, thickly covered 
with our usual evergreen forest timber and un- 
derwood. Beyond this commences a fine tim- 
bered country, perfectly clear of brush, through 
which you might, generally speaking, drive a gig 
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in all directions/ without any' impediment in the 
shape of rocks, scrubs, or close forests This de- 
scription of 'country commences immediately be- 
yond Paramatta on one brand, and Liverpool on 
the other ; stretching in length south-easterly ob- 
liquely towards the sea about forty miles, and 
Varying in breadth near twenty. The soil upon 
the immediate banks of the rivers is geneiully 
rich flooded alluvial, but in the forests partakes 
commonly of a poor clayey or ironstone nature, 
yet bearing usually tolerable crops, even without 
manure, at the outset. In Camden, the Mittigong 
range runs south-easterly through its whole length, 
terminating close to the sea in the Illawarramoun* 
tain, fifty miles south of Sydney, down the steep 
side whereof passes the rugged bridle-road to the 
beautiful, fertile, and romantic district of Five 
Islands, or Illawarra. From this range occupy- 
ing so much of its interior, the quantity of land in 
Camden capable of cultivation is not very great, 
though making up tolerably by its richness for 
deficiency of extent ; but the pasture land therein 
is not exceeded in quality by any in the colony. ^ 
In Australia, you may always quickly tell,' 1^ 
the species^ oif timber you see growings what ibe 
quality of the land for agricult uiral purposes is^-^ 
the apple-tree marking the good, axid the 4q>dited 
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gam and stringy bark tbe bdd,— as truly as in the 
American wilds the beech or maple demcmstrates 
the one, and tbe pine the other. The roots of 
these, by ramifying widely out upon the upper 
stratum of the soil, not only impede the operations 
of the plough, but exhaust the surface soil of its 
fertility, while the roots of the other trees, by 
striking more perpendicularly downwards, dratir 
their sustenance from the under strata. On these 
hungry soils, however, whereupon when cleared 
you look but for a wretched crop, trees of the 
stateliest dimensions may be seen growing, mani* 
festing that there is a spcx>ies of nourishment, in 
the ground well suited at least to the growth of 
some descriptions of vegetable substances; and 
that a proper cultivation may hereafter produce 
such a revolution among its constituent particles, 
as to make it equally stiitahie to all. You will 
see here, too, as in England, (and indeed every 
where else,) that, as the forests become more open» 
so in proportion will the trees be found more abort 
and branchy ,-^so that; on the open plains and 
downs, dotted thinly Over; with: timber, the trees 
will be observed branching out at a very little 
distance from the ground, and < good for nothing^ 
but gre^wood. It requires trees to grow thickly 
together,: every where, to forcot ; them upwards 
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into a long igtem. > In tbis state of 'Swelt^iag 
crowdedpesS) there appears to be ^ a 

deadly struggle going on among them, to overtop 
and overshade each other, in order to enjoy the 
luxury of/ the cool and healthy breeze fanning 
their feverish heads, and the reviving rays of the 
sun shming brightly above them. (It is like a 
sufiboating man in a crowd rising upon the shoul- 
ders of those ardund, to devour greedily the free 
and fresh air, heedless of sacrifioing the lives of 
others in the attempt to save his own.) An un- 
obstructed circulation of sun and air almost in- 
variably produces an early bTaucfaing out, and 
consequently' a sacrifice of that food in the nou- 
rishment of useless branches which ought to be 
appnq)riated to the growth of the more useful 
stem. The chief end, in a corporeal sense, aimed 
at by every living thing, is tiie production of the 
means destined to' serve for the future propagation 
of its species. Fruit and seed are what all vege- 
table substances aim thus to produce* The trunk is 
but of secondary import in vegetation, being merely 
the tube through which the ground-nourishment 
is oonveyed to administer toward that great pinr- 
pose; and hence it naturally follows, that the 
shorter this tube is, the more speedily will that 
nourishment reach its destined places^ ahd the less 
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of it be dissipated. The 9hort stem is< generally 
the free choice of nature ; the long stem generally 
the compulsory efiFeot of circumstance^ ^ In the 
greater thickness of the stem, therefore/we merely 
see a greater volume in the conveying tube, de» 
noting that the increased demand ibr nourishment 
at the extremities, requires an increase of power in 
the medium through which this nottrisbment must 
be supplied. A plant pushes forth its stalk and 
its young shoots first ; — ^as a boy pushes first up in 
stature, then makes a temporary stop tfil the pro- 
ductive powers of his system add a proportionate 
thickness to it — the lengthening and the stroiigth- 
eiiing process seldom going on at the same time, 
and the first invariably preceding. But the 
branches and leaves are as essential to the growth 
of a tree as its roots, conveying as they do also 
a most necessary sustenance to it. The sun and 
iiir minister to the tree’s wants through the me- 
dium of the leaves ; and in branching quickly and 
freely out; to put forth these leaves both speedily 
^nd numerously, we only see the branches and 
leaves which collect the one kind of npurishment, 
following the example of the roots, which, collect 
the other, in seeking to draw by the most durect 
route^ and by the most extended meansi^ that 
species of food which it is theij? peculiar-province 
to furnish. 
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h AB we-see^ferm and many other diseases pre- 
. ml gfeaUy at: theif»iiods' of spri^ autumn, 
when the great changes ui yegelutioti take place, 
it may be curious to inquire whether such obainges 
can have any effect ia producing these diseases, in 
unison with the vegetable putrefaction occurring in 
autumn ; and whether the evergreen state oi our 
forest trees^admitting the decomposition of the 
noxious /particles of the air to go on through- 
out the whole year^may not be a reason (in 
conjunction with the lesser vegetable putrefaction) 
for dur totals exemption from tlie evils alluded to? 
» It is indeed siiigolar that intermittent and re- 
mittont fevers should be so comparatively rare in 
lhes(nlthern hemisphere to what they are in the 
aojfthern. Excepting indeed about Delagoa Buy, 
to the eastward of tlie Cape, . th^ appear to be 
; totally unknown beyoiid the eastern tropic ; the 
'whole of that ^rtion of South America being en- 
htirely. free fmiki thorns; while over the entire con- 
tinent of; Australia they are equally '^strangets. 
Even ithe intdrtropical station uf^Batburst Island 
has not as yetheen assaUed by' any ^ dtseaso biitthe 
XDurvyr and this is brought on by the use of salt 
pit>vimkuik In: the ^iotertropical^ paits of Ame- 
..vk^^^tbey* iqipedrto be infteqoent^ as I'ioo«ld»lhear 
e£ ^no eiiebidiseasbs«4Xipting> «t^Bahi£4>orull^ of 
the ports on the Brazil coast near it. But in the 
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northern hemisiihere wfaatt a contralto preseiiited^ 
there not being a single :«wamf>T plibce throa^rhout 
it unvisited by these pests! 

After the novelty of Sydney is nigb worn awa^^ 
the first country jatuit you naturally inoline to take 
is toward Paramatta, situated at tfad 'ktod of boot- 
navigation and tide-flow; whither tiwo coaches, a 
caravan, and two passage-boats^ daily proceed, 
thus affording the choice of either a Jand or u 
water trip. You will perhaps enjoy' your excur- 
sion most by going one way and returning the 
other* By water, you pass round Dawes Point, 
and turn up to the left toward yOur^ destination. 
You will probably have poiiated- out,, before you 
advance far, the site of the cottage, William 
Bradley, a^ poor but industrious old man, whose 
awful end some years ago excited^ ratot extraor- 
dinary sensation in the colony.^ This^ Cottage had 
become the frequent house of call of !ari eminent 
merchant, who passed occasional^ half an 'hour in 
chitchat with its aged iidiabitant^ ofi hie way to 
his country retreat on the North Shove. >HBut this 
gentlehian haying for several weeks ^observed the 
house to be^closely shut up, and finally all about 
U fast faUing to decay, begad to^ wonder wfaot 
<?oiildshe >thb meaimg thereof ; wbee|s»eing^tiast 

^^W!ent by the evening.the dooi^dpeivlie fori^ 

i:? hjiX y< init no 'l'' 
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with laodedf and proi^^ded towards the cottage. 
But a wpful change bad been wrought since the 
period of bis last visit, not a vestige remaining that 
could mdicate its having once been inhabited ; 
every disposable article was carried off, and tbe 
whole interior mouldering into ruin. A fierce and 
famished dog gnawing a bone upon the floor 
seemed, disposed,’ by its growling, to dispute his 
entrance, when, on driving it from its repast, you 
may easily conceive what was bis horror on recog- 
nising the bone* which the creature was so eagerly 
devouring to be that of a human being! The 
dreadful truth at once flashed upon bis mind, that 
poor Bradley had been murdered^ and that the dog, 
impelled by necessity, was now feeding on the 
corpse of its kind old master. The cirqumstanoes 
were without delay made known to the. magi- 
stracy; but after the most diligent search^, the re- 
sidue of the old map’s remains could nowhere be 
found. 4- scheme, however, subsequently put in 
practice by the intelligent gentleman who first 
made the discovery, proved successful ; which 
was, that of tying up the dog until sore pressed 
by hunger, and then watching it to the spot 
where it found its food. The body was thua 
discovered tossed into a shallow grave in an ad- 
joming brush, and thinly covered with earth ; it 
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had been tom out piecemeal by its' deVourer ; 
who, assisted in his ghastly work by trbops of 
maggots, had left little else than the skull and a 
few of the principal bones. A convict-servaiiit, 
known to have been in Bradley’s etnploy, was 
taken up on suspicion, and proof being dddiibed 
of his having sold various articles belonging to the 
old man, he at length confessed the crinie; and was 
executed at Sydney. 

After rounding Dawes Point, you have a fine 
view of Cockle Bay, now Darling Harbour, formed 
by Dawes and Pyrmont Points, on which latter 
Mr. John Macarthur, the father of Australian 
sheep-husbandry, is now erecting a superb ‘man- 
sion, to add another gem to the great natural 
beauty of the prospect. All that portion of Syd- 
ney, situated b6hind the ridge forming Dawes 
Point, known by the name of the “ Rocks,” is now 
laid open at a single glance ; and the various taste- 
ful white cottages with which it is studded, will 
prove to you that the “ vulgar Rocks,” is eagerly 
essaying to throw off the plebeian slough in whibb 
it has long been enveloped, and take its station 
among the more genteel quarters of the town* 
Mercantile wharfs and warehouses you will per- 
ceive are fast rising here too; afnd indeed, froih 
the depth of water in the harbour and the excellofit 
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roomy anchorage afforded thereby^ Darling Har- 
bour bids fair soon to rhral Sydney Cove in bustle 
and importance; Several woody islands lie iixRne- 
diately off it, on one of which a dockyard is about 
to be erected, for the fitting out and rendezvous of 
our colonial marine. Few cultivated spots are to 
be seen on either bank, until you reach about half 
way up the river ; but instead thereof, abrupt rocky 
shores, garnished with green shrubbery to the very 
water’s edge ; gently undulating hills, shrouded, in 
livery of .the same; and rocky or sandy bays, 
scooped out here and there, wherein the temporary 
huts of the woodmen and; grass-cutters, or the 
smoke of the migratory salt-boiiers, are occasionally 
visible* About seven miles up, to the rights is 
Squires’s tavern, with its boat-* wharf, and adjoining 
cleared enclosures and ample orchards* Its enter- 
prising proprietor, now no more, was the first colo- 
nial hrewar^ and long too the only one who pi^*^ 
pared a colonial solatium iox our drouthy popula- 
tion. Squires’s beer therefore was as wellknqwR 
and as celebrated in this as Meux $and. Cp*’a do 
your hemisphere. An epitaph on one. of its votaiies 
in Paramatta churchyard, (which the jocose comr 
pounder of the beverage took a pleasure in quor 
ting,) records its mrtues in these , two expresf^ve 
lines:--^ 
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M ye who wiah io Ifci faere, - 

. l>rmk Sqaires*! beer ! ; - 

After you pass this, farms and hou^OS'shoHiy 
begin to appear on your rights and on your left 
you will quickly reach the exftensive salt*wdrks 
of Mr. John Blaxland, with ins pretty cottage, 
gardens, and ornamented grounds, occupying the 
rising landscape behind them. A tide-mill on the 
right succeeds these, when the country now opens 
into a succession of grassy or cultivated enclosures; 
till, turning a corner beyond them, the sylvan re- 
treat of Vineyard Cottage, the residence of Mr. H. 
Macarthur, peeps suddenly and encfaantingly out 
Irom among the natural evergreens and orange and 
other fruit-trees embowering it, with kangaroos 
hopping over the lawn in front, and more inter- 
esting groups of pretty children possibly adding 
animation to the scene. Farther on is the Female 
Orphan School, occupying a'oommanding site on 
the same side, surrounded by its lawns, gardens^ 
and native shrubberies ; while on your left, the 
cottage of Mr. John Macarthur, and its adjoining 
yellow buildings, are seen at half a mile distance, 
perched upon a rising ground with a lawn in 
front, and an orchard and a garden crowded with 
fruit-trees, flowers, and similar luxuries^ ' stretcbing 
down toward the bank of the river . — River it is 
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called, though more properly but a narrow arm of 
the sea, for the water is i^tfectly salt until ' just 
beyond Paramatta Bridge, where a dam thrown 
acrdss by Governor Macquarie checks the farther 
advance of the tide. Onwards, to the left, a large 
brick commissariat store occupies a situation close 
to the beach, permitting boats to go alongside and 
have their cargoes hoisted up into its capacious 
granaries; while beyond this is a water-mill,— a 
dam being here carried across, to keep up the iie*^ 
cessary supply to work it. You land at the com- 
missariat store, and an agreeable quarter of a mile’s 
walk now carries you into the very heart of Para- 
matta. 

In proceeding to this place by the stage, you 
start from the Rose and Crown, in Sydney, at 
eight in the morning, or at four in the afternoon— 
the inside fare being six shillings. The coach car- 
ries six insides and six outs; is well fitted up; and 
four strong spirited horses carry you merrily along 
through the Sydney streets, the bugle warning, as 
you proceed, all for “ Paramatta ! Paramatta !’■ 
to hasten to their places ; While, on a sent behind) 
the postman with a broWii leatliem pouch slung 
over his shoulders (containing His Maje^yV mail), 
transports to and fto the ordinary queries. Congra- 
tulations, and How d’ye doV^ of the lieg^ to 
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each: other, ;togetber with^tho amoroii$ hiljkis^4^^ 
of our love-strichen. youth, breathlDg voyrs. as warra 
and as pure as their native clicue. .You pass,, at 
the farther end of Sydney, the Brick-fieldsy whjer^e 
all the town bricks are made ; and bare you se^ 
two small pottery furnaces, where our coarse polo*; 
Dial pottery wares are manu&ctured. Crossing 
the hollow beyond, you pass again, to the left, the 
carters’ barrack and its- adjoinmg garden. A 
handsome Gothic gate, with a cottage in thp same 
style, displays to you the first toll-bar erected in 
the colony: farther on, you pass Brickfield Farm, 
belonging to government, with its ample cleared 
and enclosed grounds, studded with clumps pf 
acacia ; then the Brisbane distillery ; while,? at 
four miles distance, an avenue ornamented on each 
side with our tall tapering Norfolk pinps leads to 
the country-house of the late Col. Johnstone,., l^e 
road towards Paramatta is altogether composed of 
ascent and descent, (though few of these can be 
called steep,) no pains baving been taken to dimi- 
nish the carriage-draught by an inclinatipn to the 
light or left ; while the land is generally very poor, 
and the scenery uniform#— so much so, ,indeed, 
that an Irish gentleman, well accustomed, to the 
road, being thrown one morning from his hp^se 
while going tQ Paramatta to breukfasjt^ undstimiied 
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by the fall, could not> for the life of 
out on which hand he ought to nor 
convinced he was proceeding hcLck again ta Syd- 
ney till he met Colonel Johnstone returniiig 
thence, whom ho had met an hour before on his 
way to it! — On each side of the road is a post and 
rail fence, while the land is thickly covered wUh 
heavy timber and brush, the soil being usually; a 
poor shallow reddish or ironstone clay, the con- 
templation whereof presents but little pleasurOTto 
the agriculturist. At Barker and Norris^s^ hoiw- 
ever, (a neat public^house on the right,) you 
have a specimen of what industry can accomplish 
even on our most wretched soils, in the fine flou?* 
risking enclosures of English grasses, neatly orna- 
mented with young thriving saplings, which Be: on 
each side of their clean and comfortable-looking, 
cottage. The Liverpool road turns off to the right, 
about five miles on, and at the eighth mile is Mr. 
Underwood’s inn, at which the coach changes 
horses, another very stylish-looking tavern appeal^ 
ing farther on. The government farms of 
and Longbottom are passed on your right,, and 
Petersham (appertaining to Captain Piper); mi 
your left; small cottages or bark-huts here and 
there intervening, until the imposing mansioB: 
of Homebusli (the country residence of Mr* 
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We&ti^ortfa) is seen in the distance — the Iknd su^- 
lOTodtng it being completely cleared of timber to 
the extent of one thousand acres, and divided by 
post and rail fences into regular fields. Paramatta 
toll-bar soon after appears in view, with the Liver- 
pool road branching to the left, the distance to 
Liverpool being nine miles. From the top of the 
toll-hill, the whole town of Paramatta is seen 
spread out before you ; the church, with its double- 
topped steeple peering out in the middle ; the ele- 
gant government-house, with its extensive and 
thstefnl domain, bounding the town beyond ; and 
the handsome brick house of the Rev. Mr. Mars- 
den crowning a fine rising gfound to the left, 
surrounded by thriving clumps of trees, and over- 
looking the whole town, scattered loosely over the 
hollow beneath. 

Paramatta occupies a great extent of ground, 
stretching out even to the other side of the river, 
(over which is a bridge,) and cannot contain less 
than three thousand inhabitants. The greater 
portioh of the houses are unconnected, being 
generally detached cottages partly surrounded by 
gardens, although a considerable number are of 
two stories, and many likewise built with great 
taste and elegance. The soldiers’ barrack, the 
convict barrack, and the jail, are all ratheV prOmi- 
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«<3nt objects. The streets are regularly laid out 
about east aud ^est^ and north atkd south, and are, 
like those of Sydney, neither paved nor lighted, 
but patroled by a regular watch. 

Besides the established church, there is a dis* 
senling chapel ; while crossing the bridge and 
walking about a quarter of a mile to the left, you 
CQOoe to the Female Factory, surrounded by a 
twelve-feet high wall, which, however, some of its 
liberty-loving inmates occasionally find no great 
diflBkjulty in clambering over. 

The Golden Fleece, a. commodious two-story 
brick inn, with a green lawn before it, surrounded 
by -a carriage-way railed in at front, with a gate at 
each corner (to admit of easy entrances and ex^^sX 
is the Paramatta head-quarters of the royal mails ; 
and possesses everything requisite to tempt you 
tQ< stay another day to survey the lions of the place. 

Most of the houses in Paramatta are built of 
brick, or white freestone; hut no inconsiderable 
number ai»e clap-hoard buildings, all roofed, as in 
%dney, with iron-bark shingles, which ultimately 
assume so completely the leaden hue of slate, that 
it would be no easy matter to tell the difference at 
a little distance. 

From lying thua in a hollow, surrounded by 
moderate rising grounds. Paramatta is a very 
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hot residence in sirmmer, the di(]^erence bCtWeen 
it and Sydney being seldom less than from she to 
ten degrees of temperature. When the fields ate 
all clothed in their brightest green, a view Trom 
any of the rising groirnds abbutj wO\ild ‘coiii^i eten 
the veriest of splenetics involuntarily to e!!Ecl£iim 
** Charming!” — ^The cottages, of purest whitsO, shi- 
ning in our clear cloudless sky like transpairont 
alabaster, gemming over the fresh green undula- 
ting carpet beneath and around you. Cannot fail, 
combined with other objects, to occasion a thrill of 
admiration in every one. But during the feifvid 
summer heats what a woful reverse is presented ! 
—you almost hesitate to acknowledge it as the 
same place — so sad a transformation has, in the 
course of two short months, been brought about. 
The fields now exhibit a deadly, brown, lurid hue, 
as if life were never more to animate them ; the 
very grass becoming so parched and crisp, that* you 
may rub it to powder between your palms-^^d 
the bushy evergreens which clothe the rising 
grounds around powdered thickly with the floating 
dust ! .( 

Paramatta IS supplied with water by means of 
wells, and also by the adjoining rivulet^ ac'ross 
which a dam has been placed, to secure it from 
mixture with the siilt water during high ttdes^~ 
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Justice-of>peace courts are held here weekly, for 
the examination and adjudication of offences ; and 
also courts of quarter-session and courts of re- 
quest. 

Paramatta government-house was the constant 
residence of Sir Thomas Brisbane during his ad- 
ministration, who built an observatory in the do- 
main, to further his astronomical investigations. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

■ , ■ ♦■ ..■■■'■ 

Roatcs into the interior-^ WindsJor—Richmohd—- Li- 
verpool— Cow-pnsture River, end account of Mr. Mac- 
arthur'a extensive shoep-eetabJishment on iti banka— 
Description of tlio country and of the settlers beyond — 
lllawarra and Barragorang — Ilawkcsbnry floods. 

A RIDE of twenty-one miles along a fine road 
in a north-west direction takes you to Windsor. 
A coach runs thrice a week thereto from Para- 
matta. Windsor is situated on the banks of the 
Hawkesbury (at the head of the ship-navigation), 
about forty miles in a straight line from its joining 
the sea, and one hundred at least following the 
windings of the river, which is fresh for thirty 
miles below the town. It is a very pretty place, 
perched at the base of the gradually-rising Blue 
mountains, which you see towering up in successive 
ridges, clothed from foot to summit in evergreen 
forest scenery, until slowly receding from view 
in the dim and distant western horizon. There is 
but one street deserving such a name, but the 
bouses and gardens are built and laid out with 
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taste it contains a h^dspaxe goycjnpeiM;- 
house .^nd garden;; an est^jbHshed churqb 
senting chapel ; jail ; cpurtrhoi^e ; milita^ and 
convict barracks ; t^o good inns ; and sb<^s where 
all the wants of the settlers may be supplied^ ^he 
rich country above it> and the fertile alluvial hanks 
of the Hawkesbury below, render Windso? a place 
of importance, and from hence a considerable 
quantity of grain is yearly Shipped. 

The village of Wilberforce lies on the opposite 
side of the Hawkesbury, obliquely to the right, 
and Richmond on this side of the Hawkesbury, 
obliquely to the left ; both flourishing hamlets, 
distant from Windsor about five miles. Twelve 
miles farther, to the left, takes you to Emu Ford, 
(whence the old road over the mountains caispies 
you tp Bathurst,) the land along this twelverjnile 
line being exceeding fertile, though subject tp Uie 
rayages of those destructive floods wherewitht this 
portion of country is occasionally visited. Oppo- 
site Emu Ford, is the government farm of Emu. 
Plains, where, a great number of convictSf Wi)er 
magisterial sentence^ ane euiployed,-7--tfae land 
l^|ag, particulMlj ric^^ 

du^g ya^st crops orwheat md^obanoo., w; n 

4he^t 
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amcrngf the monnfams, sweepiibg past rich and 
picturesque estate of Sir John. Jamison. His Te- 
randa’d cottage and farm-buildings occupy a spot 
near to the bank of the river ; but an elegant free- 
stone mansion has lately been erected by him on 
a oomniandifig site, which overlooks the rich vale 
spreading wider and wider down the opening vista 
before you,— the river winding at a sluggish pace 
through this scene of exuberant fertility, and the 
abrupt woody range of the Blue mountains tower- 
ing behind until it steals slowly from your view. 
A clear cool spring of water is seen welling in the 
immediate vicinity of the house, a much-prized 
article here ; — while the land around is cleared to 
the extent of at least one thousand jcres, and pro- 
duces most abundantly all the varied productions 
of our clime. Sir John is praiident of the Agri- 
cultural Society, and his house the frequent resort 
of pleasure-parties from Sydney, who enjoy the 
unbounded hospitality for which the worthy knight 
is so celebrated among us. 

One of the largest tame kangaroos I have seen in 
the country is domiciliated here, and a mischievous 
wag be is, ereeping and snuffing cautiously toward 
s stranger, with such an innocently expressive 
oountenaMe, that roguery could never be surmised 
exist niiier it,— when, haTiog cMatned as he 

VOL. I, B 
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thinks a sufficient introduction, he claps his fore- 
paws on your shoulders (as if to caress you), and 
raising himself suddenly upon his tail, administers 
such a well-put push with his hind legs, that it is 
two to one but he drives you heels over head ! This 
is all done in what he considers facetious play, 
with a view of giving you a hint to examine your 
pockets, and see what bon Ions you have got for 
him, as he munches cakes and comfits with epicii- 
reaii gout ; and if the door is ajar, he will gravely 
take his station behind your chair at meal-time, 
like a lackey, giving you an admonitory kick every 
now and then, if you fail to help him as well as 
yourself. 

You may proceed up the Warragamba from 
hence to a great distance in a boat, by dragging it 
over the occasional falls and rapids in your way ; 
but few venture on pleasure-parties beyond the Re- 
gent’s Glen, — a wdld romantic ravine on the right, 
bottomed with huge blocks of stone, among w hich 
a little rivulet glides, and is heard to murmur. 
The sides of the river are lofty, rocky, precipi- 
tous, with trees waving high over head, and an 
occasional shrub or flower (suspended from the 
over-hanging sides) starting out from some secret 
crevice in green and blooming luxuriance. On 
leaving Sir John’s estates, you enter the Bringelly 
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district, skirted by the Blue-mountain range west- 
erly, and extending southerly towards the Cow- 
pasture river, flowing from the south-east. 

Liverpool is the next town in importance to 
Windsor, and is situated upon George^s River, 
flowing into Botany Bay, about twelve miles 
therefrom in a direct line, but double that distance 
following the windings of the river. It lies twenty 
miles about south-west of Sydney, and occupies a 
considerable portion of ground, the streets being 
all regularly laid out in building allotments. It 
contains a church; court-house ; jail ; convict and 
military barracks ; a general hospital, and several 
good inns and stores ; and may muster about one 
thousand inhabitants. Small vessels come up the 
river from Botany Bay, and the water here is oc- 
casionally brackish in the long summer droughts. 

Liverpool is a place of considerable bustle, on 
account of being the high road to the fertile districts 
of Airds and Appin, to Illawarra, and to the coun- 
ties of Camden and Argyle to the south. A stage- 
coach runs thrice a week to Sydney, the road be- 
tween being nearly as barren, dull, and uninterest- 
ing, as the Paramatta one. Ten years ago you 
might have ridden through Liverpool without 
knowing you were in a town, if you passed unno- 
ticed the board nailed upon the tree on which 
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was painted (TAis Liverpool/ —neitherhonse 
dor hut being then erected. It is seventeen miles 
hence to the Cow-pasture river-ford, by which you 
cross into Camden, and proceed onward to Argyle. 
Beyond Liverpool, the open forest country, in this 
direction, commences ; the land however is gene- 
rally but indifferently fertile, and more indifferently 
watered, though affording fine sweet native pas- 
ture for the flocks and herds you see browsing on 
each side as you advance. Some miles farther, 
a road strikes off to the left toward Airds, Appin, 
and Illawarra, three of the most flourishing agri- 
cultural districts in the colony ; while another, to 
the right, leads up to the lower portion of Brin- 
gelly. — A number of fine cultivated farms and 
elegant houses of wealthy settlers are seen on each 
side along this lino, among which I cannot help 
noticing those of Mr. Oxley, our indefatigable 
surveyor-general. A windmill occupies the high 
grbund above, and a full thousand acres of fine land 
are spread out between the road and the house. The 
banks of the Cow-pasture river here are high, sandy, 
and clothed with goodly gum-trees, swamp oaks, 
and scrubby brushwood. A bridge is now erecting 
across it near the ford, the banks being steep, and 
the river often unpassable in the spring and winter 
months. 
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The road torwards Argyle runs straight forward 
from this, over the Razor-back hill ; but by turn- 
ing to the left about four miles, you come to Cam- 
den, the great agricultural and sheep farm of Mr. 
John Macarthur, to whom New South Wales owes 
so much, as the patriotic introducer of the fine- 
M'oolled sheep-husbandry, from which in fact this 
colony has derived nearly all the celebrity it 
now enjoys. New South Wales and Merino wool 
lire so intimately associated, that I never spoke 
of the first to a stranger but he started the sub- 
ject of Merino wool immediately after as a sort 
of matter of course. It is this product alone 
uhlcli has mainly elevated the name of the colony, 
from being considered as merely appertaining to 
the reservoir for all the criminal feculence of Eng- 
land, to the proud station it now occupies* The 
cottage and out-buildings occupy a rising hill 
about half a mile from the river ; a small stream, 
uith ponds at intervals along its bed, stealing 
quietly through the narrow hollow you have to 
cross in reaching the house. Mr. Macarthur's pro- 
perty in this county in grants and purchases px- 
eeeds thirty thousand acres, all lying contiguous, 
and consisting chipfly of undulating, tbinly-woo^e^ 
lulls ccrvered.wiit]! a of fine dry najtiye p^- 

ture, with alluvial plains toward the margiiT pf 
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the river ofi the most fertile descriptkm, producing 
wheat ^equailiix^ ip qtlality ^nd quantity the best in 
England, and maize of the most luxuriant growth. 
About four hundred acres adjoining the river were 
originally : blear of timber, and being intersected 
with ponds, havidg no ready outlet for the dis« 
charge* of their waters, this portion was always 
ccmsklerably flooded in every heavy fall of rain, 
and the whole bore much the appearance of a rich 
English liieadow. Here a herd of wild cattle 
(originating from a stray bull and two cows) was 
first diseuverod by a runaway convict, and back- 
wards from this the largest herds are still found. 

It was this circumstance which suggested to the 
acute mind of Mr. Macarthur the idea of select- 
ing a grant here, — conceiving that cattle, being the 
best judges of their own food, would naturally 
graze upon the land which produced it iu greatest 
abundance and most suitable to their taste. A 
forty miles’ remove from Sydney, through a Ime 
of country where no huraen habitations were then 
flxed^ was, in those days, counted such a> piece of 
thoughtless boldness, that some pitied and most 
laughed at Mr. Macarthur, for taking the step : 
butperoeiving ere long tbe rapid inorease of his 
stock m these flue pastures, where all had firee 
range of food • without being crippled by a neigh^ 
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hours encroacbmentSy — thoy soon saw it was true 
wisdom on his part, and that the folly rested only 
with theviselves. 

It was while ruminating deeply on the future 
prospects of his adopted country, that Mr. Macar* 
tliur was led to conceive the Merino sheep-hus- 
bandry as peculiarly suitable to it. He knew that 
in order to import ^ it must export too ; and what 
that export should be, became the matter of con^ 
sideration. Its natural productions afforded no 
hopes of realising his wishes on that head, and to- 
ward artificial resources his views were therefore 
directed. He considered what England could not 
produce, and what this country could. Almost 
all England's great wants he saw provided for, 
cither within her own territory or that of her other 
colonies, excepting the article of fine wool, for 
which she had to depend upon a foreign country, 
and that country her enemy. This decided the 
point. Here, he saw, was an article which neither 
Englaiul nor any of her other colonies could pro- 
duce ; and its cultivation (while it did not enter 
into hostile competition with any of the home 
or colonial productions of Great Britain) would 
place her independent of the precarious resource 
of foreign supply. The fine, dry, pastoral na- 
ture of the country, — wherein he saw the coarsest 
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■fleeces’ sehsibjfy ameliorate,— ten^led to confirm 
liiiii in' his resolve ; and we now reap, the va- 
luable effects of his sound reasoning and discern- 
ment. 

' From three ewes and a ram, with which he 
began the breed, his stock of pure Merinos exceeds 
libw two thousand, and from their produce be has 
i^bld upwards of forty rams annually, these many 
years back, at an average of 17/. sterling per head, 
besides improving his other flocks by crossing, until 
many of the cross-breeds are quite equal to the pure 
bloods. Mr. Macarthur has been for some years 
experimentalising to increase both the quantity 
and quality of his fleeces, by selecting the largest 
and finest ewes and rams, and keeping up a distinct 
breed therefrom ; and there can be no doubt that 
this experiment, founded on sound deductions, will 
prove eininently successful. All breeds naturally 
deteriorate at first in a new country, because we 
look then more to numbers than individual value ; 
it is only when land becomes more valuable, and 
capital accumulates, that people find their in- 
terest in attending to the amelioration of the 
breeds. 

Neither has the breed of horses and cattle passed 
unnoticed by Mr. Macarthur ; his pattle partaking 
much of the Devon peculiarities, being mostly of 
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a deep red with large .spreading ho^nSj and appear* 
iiig to answer this cl^ate particularly, well, from 
being h^rdy feeders fattening easily^j,^^^^ 
good supply bf^ milk ; and standing well, as\ work- 
ing oxen, the fatigue of farm labour.— A tlii^vmg 
vineyard is seen planted upon the face of a rising 
sfroiuid, with an eastern exposure, froiii which a 
progressive quantity of wine is yearly making ; 
while a patch of the various English grasses, cul- 
tivated in rows for seed, occupies a site nearer to 
the river. An excellent pack of fox-hounds are 
also kept here, affording much enlivening sport 
when opening in chorus after a native dog. You 
command a very extensive and delightful view 
from some of the rising grounds, the numerous 
cleared farms on the opposite side of the river, in 
front and to the right, presenting a picturesque 
and most exhilarating appearance, while to the left 
you behold Kirkham, the residence of Mr. Oxley, 
(which you had previously passed,) and the va- 
rious thriving farms in that neighbourhood. This 
view will give you an idea how interesting the 
appearance of this country will be when the native 
woods have been hewn down, and cultivation luis 
extended and enriched the beauty of our prospects ; 
the general undulating surface, to the outline of 
which a suddenly rising hill hera there im- 
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bolder bounded^ «t distant and 

irregular iaiervals, by abrupt woody ridges of 
moderate elevation. 

; A ^&uiiiber of enterprising settlers, possessed of 
faotbwealth and respectability, have located them- 
selves in various parts^ this country farther south ; 
wfaUe a thriving settlement of an humbler descrip- 
^tion, from the class of convicts, occupies a station 
farther stilly across the Bargo river, a small branch 
of the Cow-»pasture.--^A road passes to Argyle 
also; but it is nine miles farther than that across 
fthe^Raaor^backw You see Mr, D’Arrieta’s, as you 
ride akmgi on your left, (about five miles off,)— a 
happy, good-humoured, hospitable Spanish gentle- 
>iiiaii| who settled some six years back in this colony : 
^biKt UAe eare how you approach his mansion ! — for, 
bettig of a military turn, he has, by way of pro- 
^ tedtkyn from burglars and bush-rangers, drawn a 
''ifegular eliain of videttes around it, in the shape 
of fierce growling devils of dogs, pegged down to 
{ tbe^ gtouiid at such exact mathematical distances, 
that two cms just meet to lick each other’s faces, 
and* pinch a mouthful out of any intruder’s hip; 
attd'^as tiiey are no great respecters of persons, 

' you (bed > better ** sound your horn” as you ap- 
proach,: to draw out some of the inmates to a re- 
eonOOkro and parley, before venturing in, — ‘unless 
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vott are heedless about hai^ng your coat-tails pulled 
off. Mr. D’Arrieta’s grant consists of two thousand 
acres, all fine fertile land, stretching along the river, 
the banks whereof are here so deep and precipi- 
tous, that there is only one solitary spot upon his 
grounds where cattle can approach to drink. Dr. 
Douglas’s farm, of eight hundred acres, lies imme- 
diately adjoining, a large portion of it being cleared 
and under cultivation. The farms of Major Antiil, 
Messrs. Crawford, Harper, Cowper, and various 
other gentlemen. He beyond — all possessing the 
requisite conveniences, and considerable portions 
of cleared ground, with flocks or herds pasturing 
upon the remainder. 

Camden county contains two romantic, singular 
spots; — ^namely, Illawarra, on the sea-coast, and 
Barragorang, at the base of the Blue mountains. 
Illawarra, or the Five Islands (fifty miles south of 
Sydney), lies between the end of the Merrigong 
range, running through Camden, and the sea-— the 
range hemming it so closely towards the Sydney 
^tde, that you have to crawl in a manner down the 
precipitous edge of the mountain to it, drawing 
your horse gently after you ; for you dare not well 
attempt to ride. A cart-road consequently will 
never be very practicable here: nearly all the 
produce^ therefore, must necessarily be transmitted 
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tprSydupy boreafter, as lipw^ % meaiui of boatg. 

you reach 4he foot of the meuntaii^ 
ail oiitii»i,neW scene opens apon your Tiowj the 
pounitey being quite distinct in its general features, 
as 'wieU as .in tile trees^ shrubs, and even birds it 
produces, from any thing you have before seen in 
the^ polony* The tall fern, cedar, and cabbage- 
traps; the numerous creeping vines, climbing up 
and throwing their fragrant tassels of flowers down- 
wards from the tops of the less lofty trees; the 
luxuriant growth of every vegetable product ; 
with the red-crested black cockatoos, and large- 
crested blue pigeons peculiar to this district, make 
you fancy yourself transported to some far-distant 
tropical region; to which the temperature, as well 
as the general features of the spot, bear a much 
closer resemblance than to the moderate latitudes 
wherein it is placed. The extent of cultivatable 
gixwid is but small, and it is likewise exceeding 
closely. Umbered ; but the timber being generally 
cedari pays well for the cutting down, while the soil 
yields .most abundantly all our colonial cultivated 
productionsi^a number of settlers being here lo- 
cated* 

Barragorangis a long narrow valley; hemmed in 
again ibe tween the Merrigong range mid the Blue 
mouutaiosi with only one pass down into it, and 
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that also a very precipitoiis one* Ir iiortU 
and south, along the banks of Uhe.Wai^ftig^ 
and consists of a stripe of rioh' soi^ iffattoA>wit1l 
the finest native herbage, and most pichirei^titlsly 
variegated, with high rocky precipitous mouHtid]^ 
liaiiging frowningly on each side over 
bushes waving out here and there froin their fugged 
declivities. These heights shut out both the early 
rays of the rising and the lingering rays of the set^ 
ting suu,^by which means this beautiful vale' iS 
rather destined to be one of gloom than of pleu^ 
sure. Though not answering well for eultivatibti 
or sheep pasture, on account of the deficiency of 
suu, yet cattle thrive amazingly here,~it ishowet or 
remarked that their inside appearance never proves 
('(|uul to their outside show on their coming under 
the knife of the butcher. * 

The thriving and fertile districts of Airds and 
Vppiii are situated in the county of Gumbertafid; 
iiumediutely beyond the Cow-pasture, looking from 
Camden, i They are chiefly occupied by small set^ 
tiers, who have been originally contictsy buf W 
many of whose hands the grants are slowly passing 
through the thoughtless, spendthrift conduct of the 
occupants. Their soil is usually a fine stiff clayey 
loam; well adapted to the cultivation of wheat; 
>^bereof large quantities are raised, and tbeobUil«* 
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try certainly looks most lu&ariant and beautiful 
when oleared. But it has an important set-off 
against its gteat fertility, in the scarcity of water 
which prevails, most of which is derived from the 
rain collected and retained in the clay-ponds. Even 
the capital of the township, Gampbell-town, has not 
a pool near it worthy the name. 

The general superficies of the county of Cum- 
berland is undulating; but in Camden these rising 
grounds come nearer the description of small hills, 
while the Merrigong range, extending through it, 
branches occasionally off laterally into inferior 
ridges, from which others of still smaller dimen- 
sions again shoot out. These ridges almost uni- 
formly rise upwards like the roof of a house, and 
where the country is mountainous, meet so close 
to each other at the base, as to leave only a narrow 
ravine for the rain-torrents to rush along. The 
rivers, again, (not only here, but over the whole 
continent interiorly from the coast,) are generally 
characterised by their forming a series of long, 
languid, deep reaches, with occasional pebbly or 
rocky rapids intervening, and flowing in a tortuous 
course between high grassy banks covered with 
heavy timber and brushwood ; thus rendering irri- 
gation generally impracticable, except by forcing 
Up the water by machinery to a sufficient altitude 
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to flow over ^tlie adjacent ground. This eonforma- 
tion of the country and rivers (whose channels are 
frequently blocked up by fallen trees) is one of the 
great predisposing causes to the terrible floods with 
which the former has so often been inundated. The 
surface of the hills is crusted by the long droughts 
which usually precede the floods ; and hence the 
rain runs off without any material portion being 
imbibed, and rushes down the sharp declivities of 
tiie ridges into the narrow gullies, whose streams 
— augmented in mass and impetuosity by the suc- 
cessive pourings into them — increase and urge thus 
the body of water onwards, till (gully terminating 
iu gully) all concentrate in the main branches 
couductingto the river, into which they now plunge 
themselves with resistless force. Here again the 
tortuous course of the river, and the fallen trees, 
check the flow of the rising waters toward the 
sea ; while the narrow channels and high banks 
keep them from spreading out, until, overtopping 
these, they sweep over the adjacent country. These 
calamitous floods, however, are now rapidly passing 
from the memory of the colonial inhabitants, none 
of material importance having occurred for many 
years, — -the highest and most destructive, in March, 
1^106, liaving risen ninety per|)eudicular feet, and 
caused such desolation, that wheat rose to 4/. per 
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bushel, and bread to 3s. 6d. per pound : while, for 
a bushel of seed maize, at sowing time, 7Z. hard 
cash were gladly paid down. This is the time still 
facetiously spoken of by the old colonists, when 
the good lady of the goVeraor'^ kept open table for 
all the respectable inhabitants, only jocosely incul- 
cating upon them at this period of starvation, to 
mind and bring their ration of bread in their pockets 
when they came, — if some stray mouse had not 
already whetted its appetite therewith. 
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- CHAPTER VIL 

Settled portioit of the colony sonth of Sydney, conipi'istng 
the county of Argylc; with a general ootHne- Af the 
iinseUled ooiintry beyond fowurd Bass Straitfti-^Wbslern 
Port-^Kin|^*a Island*— King George*a Sound. 

Argvle is about sixty miles long, and averages 
twenty-five broad. It runs south-westerly, and 
its nearest point to the sea is twenty-five miles. 
From the Cow-pasture river, dividing Cumberland 
1‘rom Camden, to the entrance of Argyle, is forty 
miles in a straight line, the road proceeding in a 
direciion a little westerly of south, through Ar- 
gyle, toward Luke Bathurst, which is about one 
hundred and twenty miles from Sydney in a straight 
line, and from twenty to thirty more, possibly, by 
the sinuosities of the road. You are every now 
and then rising and again descending on the route, 
yet actually ascending a/l the while, though in 
i'uch a gradual manner, that you are not aware of it. 

1 he county of Argyle is composed of tolerably 
high and extensive ridges, ramifying in various 
directions, with swelling hills and irregular plains^ 
iind valleys between. Two extensive brushes are 
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crossed in yonr way» namely, Bargo Brush, about 
twelve miles in the interior of Camden, and Wom- 
bat Brush, in the interior of Argyle. These 
brushes, when clear of vines, are generally com- 
posed of wretched barren soil, totally unfit for 
grazing, scarcely worth clearing. The remainder 
of the county commonly affords tolerable pasture, 
while many spots of large extent are found 
well adapted to all the purposes of agriculture. 
But, speaking in a general way, I would say, 
from my own observation, that for one acre 
of good cultivatable land, there are from forty 
to fifty acres fit only for pasture, or utterly 
worthless. I speak of the country from Bargo 
Brush to beyond Eden forest, in the heart of 
Argyle. But there is rciilly no calculating what 
the soil here will produce, as I have seen a 
high-lying granite iUtritus soil, in Eden forest, 
so hard as almost to require quarrying, with 
straggling tufts of grass spread sparingly over 
it, produce from thirty to forty bushels of wheat 
at a second crop with but a double sheep-folding 
and indifferent pulverization. When broken up, 
and exposed to sun, air, and moisture, it gra- 
dually crumbled down, and became a fine easily* 
cultivated soil, bearing as good vegetables, with a 
spriukliug of manure, as I have any where seen. 
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There is a made bash-road from the Cow-pastttre 
river to Lake Bat hurst » but carts have proceeded by 
a natural bash^road as far as the Momimlndgee 
river, forty miles beyoud this, which is the main 
branch of the Lachlan riyer, falling into the inte- 
rior westerly marshes discovered by Mr. Oxley ; 
therefore, carts can with tolerable ease cross the 
dividing range at this point, too, as well as toward 
Bathurst. — A made bush-road is one where the 
brushes have been cleared, banks of rivers and 
gullies levelled, and trees notched, on the route, 
aud cuts made on the faces or tops of hills when 
necessary, the remainder being all left in a natural 
state ; while a natural bush-road signifies one to 
which nothing has been done except notching the 
trees, the carts simply following each other’s track. 
Besides the two brushes, the road passes also two 
ranges ; the first the Merrigong range, in the 
middle of Camden, and the second the Mittigoiig 
range crossing the middle of Argyle, — neither very 
lofty. Argyle is watered by the various branches 
of the Hawkesbury and Shoal-haven rivers, be- 
sides a number of small rivulets and ponds, con- 
taining water alLthe year round, so that it is pretty 
well supplied on this head. Sutton and Eden 
forests, and Goulbum plains, are the most noted 
'*tgricttiturai or pastoral spots of any extent in 
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Argyle, the land adapted to agriculture lying usu- 
ally in patches i^ith a great extent of indifferent 
country around. There are few resident settlers 
in Argyle; — Mr. Atkinson at Oldbury, in Sutton 
forest, and Mr. Throsby, junior, being the most 
considerable ; the remainder consisting chiefly of 
the class of convicts holding small locations, the 
greater portion of the country being still occupied 
as stock-runs by proprietors in the county of Cum- 
berland, or residents in Sydney. The cattle and 
sheep, when fattened here, are driven slowly down, 
and either disposed of, at Sydney, to the goveru- 
ineut, or to butchers, or kept upon some farm m 
the vicinity of Sydney, and sold off as a demand 
occurs. In this county, you have several excellent 
samples of that singular appearance sometimes pi^- 
sented by the land in its state of nature, exbihiti^, 
as you would suppose, the most striking evidenqe^ 
of , former cultivation, in the regularly laid^fKit 
ridges, apparently produced by the plough, which 
here and there intersect your path. I have,: 
twelve at least of these ridges, all contiguous,.aiig^ 
extending in leogtli I'or two hundred yards, and: 
inpre, so evenly proportioned, tligt I do not 
abpxe a foot difference would have been detepfpd 
in, any of their breadth^, while I cpuld almost 
ippofested thprt 1 could . perceive the very plpHg:k 
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landings, and bourit th6ir nlimbdr in the ridgbSf 
which are iisiially about ten or twelve feet broad. 
The same singular appearances are nibre phmtiftilly 
and strikingly portrayed at Bathurst and at Huh- 
ter^s River. They occur always on gentle decli> 
vities, wdiere there is a tenacious sub-soil with 
loose super-strata, and are doubtless produced by 
the rain-torrents ; but how this great regularity in 
their breadth is effected, is a problem of difllcult 
solution. Here, too, I have witnessed upon the tops 
of ridges extensive bods of w-ater-sand and water- 
gravel, mixed with fragments of shells, presenting 
the identical appearanct^s you will observe by thd 
banks of rivers, or upon sea- beaches, — forcing 
upon you the beli(*f, that these ridges had been 
originally the beds of rivers, or of the sea, which 
some great internal convulsion had hc^aped up and 
converted info dry land. 

iPKbugh Argyle abounds with timber, yet, the 
trees being gTCiierally more distant from each other 
than iriCunAiorland, the stems are consequently 
shorter, from the branches spreading early out, as 
has bebh elsewhere mentioned. Good timber for 
fencing and hdus#- work is therefore scarcer than in 
Cumberiand ; but then, here the settler possesses a 
great advantage in having so few tiees upon an 
acre dear, in comparison to what he has ih tfant 
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county : — indeed, in several places, such as Goul- 
burn plains, there is a goodly proportion of land 
without a single tree, while in other parts, such as 
Eden forest, these are so sparingly scattered as to 
resemble more a nobleman’s park than a natural 
forest, all self-sown. — It is really delightful to ride 
through these open spots, where there is scarcely 
a tree you would wish to see cut down, so much do 
they beautify the prospect ; — while, if a kangaroo 
or an emu should start up in your path, you enjoy a 
clear and animated view of the chase, until the 
dogs finally surround and seize upon their victim. 

The farther extremity of Argyle is about one 
hundred and twenty miles from Sydney in a direct 
line, immediately beyond which we find Welling- 
ton plains, and to the right Brcedalbane and Camp- 
bell plains — all fine pastoral vales and downs', clear 
of timber, and long occupied as grants or stock-rups. 

Lake Bathurst and Lake George are situated 
here ; the former about one hundred and twenty- 
nine, and the latter one hundred and twraty-five 
miles direct from Sydney, nearly south-west ; Lake 
Bathurst being sixty miles inland from Jervis Bay, 
the iieurest part of the coiist.—Lake George is 
about fifteen miles long and five broad, w^hile Lake 
Bathurst is from three to five milira in diameter. 
Both are formed by drippings of the rains from the 
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contiguous mountains ; and being mere reservoirs, 
without outlets, are consequently subject to great 
increase and decrease, according as wet or dry 
weather prevails, — sometimes overflowing the sur- 
rounding country, and sometimes far contracted 
within the customary limits. Their waters are 
pure ; and in Lake Bathurst an animal, bearing 
some affinity to a seal, as far as could be discerned 
of it, has been frequently seen, and once or twice 
fired at, though without efiect. It seemed to be 
about three feet long, and appeared above water 
every now and then, puffing strongly from its nos- 
trils. The natives call it “ Devil, devil !” as much 
as to say, It is an evil spirit, — for knowing devil 
to be the name of a bad spirit with us, they so 
denominate, in speaking to Europeans, all which 
they consider malevolent beings, whatever their 
native nmnesf may be. 

''Lake George is near to the summit of the range 
dividing the eastern and western waters, being but 
about twelve miles from the south Fish river, a 
branch of the Lochlan running into the great in- 
terior marshes. — Beyond this lake is the fine open 
forest of Argyle, and stretching on south-westerly, 
beyond the dividing range, much good grazing 
forest land and downy open country are passed 
through, until you reach Monaroo Plains. These 



am 8io«t extensive dpwii9i clear of timber, /whbh, 
from their fertile limestone soil, seem weH adiqat^ 
for aU agricultural purposes, while their great de- 
vation and southerly latitude must give them a 
cqol climate, every way suited to European consti- 
tutious,-r-The farthest explored part of these downs 
jig ahout fifty miles in a direct line inland from Two- 
fidd Bay near Cape Howe, (two hundred and forty 
miles south from Sydney,) and about forty miles 
inland from Barmouth Creek, It is probable that 
on farther examinatiou they may be found to run 
|till, closer to the sea ; yet, as they are beyond the 
dividing range, it may possibly prove difikult to 
o,ut,a jr<^d from Twofold Bay thereunto, until 
which shall be done, it is evident they can never be 
s^vailid>le tPr settlers other than as distant stock** 
riiDiSf; foKr to be truly useful, they must conummi- 
cgte withk the nearest good harbour on tho coast, 
’!^ha pprtioi^ of the country immediately beyoifd 
l#kf CfOprge has been occupied as grants^ mr stock** 
s^tipns, for some years, the farthest sttitioa bwig 
ahput ppf; hiindred aud sixty miles from Sydney m 
a direct flme ; Fhil« again toward the jea» on Ike 
eastern side of thedividing rangie,^ settlemcnfsjslMBC 
withiu thirty miles of the ses# A4lhe 
Inmnelms pf Shoal^yon river^ gtheio ia i^fii 

waii-iriiNEnd jportiem e| 
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Jackawa, wlii^ 'lianiteiiant Putter, R. N. aBd Mr. 
Beid, sui^eoo, R. N.; two actire magistrates 
settlers, have been some years fixed.*- Jackawa ii 
one hundred and ten miles from Sydney iiia dii^t 
line, and only forty from Jervis Bay, to whieh Mr. 
Throsby long ago proceeded, and found that a road 
might be easily made. Carts pass readily from 
Sydney to Jackawa, and from thence to Lake 
George and Monaroo Plains ; so that by cutting a 
road from Jervis Bay to Jackawa (forty miles) and 
from Twofold Bay to Monaroo Plains (fifty miles), 
these fine portions of country would thus have a 
direct communication opened with the sea, which 
would not only materially contribute to their ptt* 
sent importance, as stock-runs to the colony, but 
make them most desirable places for English emi- 
grants to fix upon, so suitable are they, in climate, 
good uatimbered soil, and abundance of limeCtone, 
td all die purposes which an agricultural popular 
tion can desire. — Until such roads are made, how* 
ever, these rich and extensive tracts can never rbe 
into wealth and importance; and that such fuadil 
wiU soon be made, we have every reason to hUfie; 
ttndep the li t ei eBt ndministraticn. 

TiHIm Capwfidwe^ imm«nHately beyond Twofe^ 
«a Wifibifa Pr ea f ont ory; hi the 
Iwit llfpliirn dbtaaDe ef Wd kimdiM and ibilfy 

▼OL. 1. F 
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miles^ there is no anchorage for vessels, neither is 
the interior of the country (to seaward of the di- 
viding range) known; while, from the extreme 
point of Wilson’s Promontory to Western Port, 
farther on (or southerly) in these straits, the dis- 
tance is one hundred and twenty miles. Messrs. 
Hovel I and llunio passed interiorly from Two- 
fold Bay along to the westward of the dividing 
range^ (which reaches Jiere within forty miles of 
the sea, as at Sydney,) till opposite Western Port, 
where they crossed and proceeded to that place, 
travelling through beautiful, well-watered, and 
thinly-timbered lands, covered with fine herbage, 
and having a soil lit for raising all kinds of grain 
suitaV^le to the dinivde. Of the land about Western 
Port they spoke in raptures, and their accounts 
are fully corroborated by those of subsec|uent visi- 
tors; the following, from a Van Diemau’s Land 
paper of May 20tli, 182G, being tlie fullest I have 
seen. 

** Aware of the public interest which this spot 
has lately excited, w^e have taken the pains to 
collect every information respecting it which could 
be relied on. Of these, the most copious as well 
as the most authentic is that supplied to us by the 
kindness of Mr. Smith of the Caledonia. A sojpum 
of twelve months upon its coasts, enabled him to 
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describe it with confidence. Western Port on the 
south coast of New Holland, appears to have been 
so called, from its situation to this island, being 
nearly two hundred miles to the N. N. W. of Port 
I>alrvmple. From that port across the straits to 
Wilson’s Promontory, is about one hundred and 
twenty miles. The peninsula, of which this last 
forms tlie extremity, is the most southern land of 
New Soiitii Wales, and is connech^d to the main 
1)y an istlimus formed by an inlet of the sea on the 
east, and the mouth of a river on the west. From 
this point to Westeni Port the coast stretches 
along* in a M'esterly direction round Cape Liptrap, 
about sixty or severity miles, bounding an extent 
of country described as the finest ever beheld, and 
reaching apparently about forty miles to the foot 
of a very lofty range of mountains running parallel 
with the coast. In parts it resembles the park of 
a country seat in Ftigland, the trees stiiuding in 
picturesque groups to ornament the landscape. 
The timber is mostly the same as in this island, 
but some of the species in that genial climate 
attain greater size and beauty. In other parts the 
eye roams over tracts of meadow land, waving 
with a heavy crop of grass, which being annually 
bufued down by the natives, is reproduced every 
season. In these situations large farms might 
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be cultivated without a tree to interrupt the 
plough. Various fresh-water lagoons lie scattered 
on the surface, and about eight miles up the 
Western river, a branch-stream emanating from 
the mountains intersects it. A second tributary 
stream falls by a cascade into this latter about five 
or six miles up, navigable by small vessels, where 
Mr. Smith thinks it would be an eligible situation 
for a 4own. It would be presumption in us to 
hint to His Excellency Governor Darling (whose 
admirable and provident administration precludes 
almost the possibility of a mistake), the necessary 
caution in bestowing such grants to settlers as may 
not interfere with future townships or other public 
reserves ; and we trust that this enviable expanse, 
comprising upwards of two hundred thousand acres 
of laud will not be allowed to bo engrossed by any 
large company or mono|)oly, but will l)c distributed 
in smaller portions to individuals, consistent with the 
population which it is calculated and likely at an 
early period to support. We trust, also, a strong 
injunction will be laid on every settler to abstain 
from ail aggression or insult of the natives, who 
are described as u stately iiealtiiy race, easy to be 
civilised. Their huts form villages of forty or fifty, 
and one was. seen built in a superior manner, i^ith 
a domrway and two windows* But thia fina tiract 
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is not all. The month of the gteat river is about 
thirty miles wide. An island called Philip’s Island 
occupies the centre, stretching about thirteen miles, 
leaving an entrance at each extremity. From the 
headland of the main lying in about 38^ 32 S. 
and 145^ 28 E. a reef runs toward the island, 
leaving a narrow entrance for ships, but hazardous 
to one unacquainted with the passage. The western 
entrance is however safe and commodious for^essels 
of any burden. The best course is to keep within 
half a mile of the island on tbe starboard side, 
which has a sandy beach, called Grant’s Rock, at 
the western extremity. This is the more necessary, 
as a reef runs out some distance from the main. 

About four or five miles up, is a sand-pit, and 
having rounded the island, an immense space of 
water opens to view, and another island of €K|ual 
extent is seen about six miles higher up. At ebb 
tide, a great many shoals appear, or muddy banks 
covered with swans, which live on a delicate grass 
growing on the flats. They lay their eggs on the 
sand-banks, which arc gathered in great numbers, 
and are by no means unpalatable. The sealers 
usually anchor about twelve miles up; five miles 
beyond is^a point of fuller’s earth. Proceeding 
np^ the western channel, and opposite the second 
island, is another large tributary stream/ flowing 
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through a level country of fine pasture land, lightly 
wooded, and formed into a peninsula by Port Philip, 
about fifteen or twenty miles farther to the west. 
Mr. Smith met with a fine lagoon in the centre of 
this tract while hunting kangaroos, which he found 
very numerous* Both the islands consist of good 
land, but the upper one is rather thickly wooded. 
The vegetable mould rests on a stratum of clay 
of fuller’s earth, and appears to be the deposit 
which this valuable river (as yet but partially ex- 
plored) has washed down from the higher grounds. 
The natural produce of hay is astonishing, and 
various productions would, independent of agri- 
culture, be a source of jirofit to settlers. The 
seal and swan skins are no trifling item, to w hich 
we may add the w'attle bark, which is every where 
abundant, to say nothing of the gum which exudes 
from it. A species of tea-tree differing from that 
in this island is common. The infusion of its 
leaves aftbrds a most excellent beverage, and its 
hark, like that of birch, being of a w'hite peeling 
texture, and possessing a greater quantity of tan- 
nin than even the wattle, would no doubt, from its 
absence of colour, bt* highly |>rized by the London 
curriers. A species of lignunlvitie is^also indi- 
genous there. Fish in the highest perfection 
swarm among the rocks ; some of the mullet and 
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salmon when smoke-dried are nothing inferior to 
the haddock of East Scotland. Mr. Smith pro- 
a^cded about fifieen miles beyond the upper island, 
where the channel of the main stream began to 
diverge into various other smaller streams branch- 
ing through the interior.” 

Western Port is situated ninety miles within 
Bass Straits, as you proceed from England, so that 
one good day's sail would take a vessel out into 
the open sea, while fifteen more would carry her 
past Cape Lieuwiii into the trade wind, to enabh3 
her to proceed by this route to India, Batavia, Isle 
of France, Cape of Good Hope, or England. 
Western Port is (bur days* sail i’rom Sydney ; but 
the winds blow so gcucrally so uth- westerly here 
throughout the year, tliat the return passage 
through these straits is on an average three times 
as long as the outward passage; and indeed during 
the southern winter solstice, these south-easterly 
wnnds blow through Bass Straits, as strong as if 
through a funnel, and round the south cape of 
Van Diemau’s Land as powerfully as is csLpc- 
rienced on turning the corner of a house ; so that 
ships from Sydney to India are obliged, during 
these mouths, to hazard the dangerous passages 
through Torres Straits or round New Guinea, 
(wdiere a fourth of them are generally wrecked,) 
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froiR the utter impossibility of makii^ the voyage 
^ through Base Straits or round Van Dieman’s Land 
at tiiis period. Nay, even in proceeding to the 
Cspe or Isle of France at this time, they mast 
pursue the same route, which is just like a vessel 
from Plymouth sailing round the north of Scot- 
land on a voyage to Lisbon. The chief difficulty 
ig^ to get through Bass Straits ; when once you 
are through these, you will experience about as 
favourable winds during your voyage as you gene- 
rally get througfar the otlier parts of the year. I was 
once detained for three weeks within a few days’ 
aail of these straits, on a voyage outwards, by north- 
WBUrly winds, during the period when vessels 
)COuld not pursue their voyage homewards this way 
iOU account of south-easterly winds prevailing to wai^ 
^Sydney. It will be easily seen, that a wind mnst 
aeoessarily have greater power in blowing throuyk 
a strait than at either end thereof, as is manifested 
by. observing what occurs in amilldam; when the 
sluice is opened, you see the water pent up and 
almost motionless a little way on in the dam, while 
the sluice it rushes with resistless im- 
petuosity* Soeb is the case with the sooth^^ea^ 
wind* through Bass Straits; it is cheeked in its 
progress by the great continent of New HoHandy 
on one hand, aud by Van Dienian’s Land on the 
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other ; suddenly repeltod, it takes ^ a di- 

rection abng their coasts, till^ finding* 
throi^h Bass Straits, mid round the soudletii 
extremity of Van Dieman’s Land, it .weeps ic^- 
ward, increasing in velocity in proportion to tiiie 
diminished resistance before and the itmt^Ufedag 
pressure behind. When fairly through Bass Straitii, 
vessels, by keeping near to the land; have gene- 
rally land-winds during the clay and gea-hreeees 
in the night, or vice both favotrrabld. 

What eminent commercial advantages, then, dioK^ 
not Western Port hold out, — not to speak of its 
fine, cool, salubrious climate, and tbifily^imbered 
pastoral soil ; its situation thus enabling vessels to 
sail to every part of tlie world, at every peried''of 
the year, by the shortest and safest routos^aiid 
those with half-cargoes for England to oaB dt 
the Isle of France, or the Gape, where they dis- 
charge the provisional lading they might' have 
taken here by way of making the most of theeiiipt^ 
space ! „ 

Since the above was written. Western Port ban 
been taken possession of, and a commandhat aiid 
detaobment of military placed there fc^ the protect 
tioa ef suefa as may settle in the neighbourhood^ 
stock, of various kinds having been landbdi uttd^'ai 
garden and plot of ground brought into esdtitiitioii 
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by a body of convicts in government employ. The 
description of the country corresponds exactly with 
that above given, except that the river (Bass River) 
is scarcely accessible by any thing but boats, owing 
to the mud flats at its mouth, and is salt for some 
clistanco up; the stream of fresh water when 
reached being found unimportant. As it was colo- 
nised in the summer month of December 182G, 
(corresponding to our English June,) the river was 
of course very low, by reason of the preceding 
droughts, which may be assigned as the cause of 
the above difference ; for even the large interior 
rivers of North Ameri{5a (Ohio, &c.) are often so 
low in summer, that navigation on them is almost 
at a stop, while at other periods of the year 
loaded vessels of large burden sail readily down. 
The smallness of the fresh-water run, however, 
shows that Bass River takes its origin not far from 
the coast, and that consequently the dividing range 
is at but a trifling distance. Kangaroos were seen 
grazing about in flocks like sheep, w'hile black 
swans were abundant on the mud flats. The ther- 
tnometer varied from 64'^ to 82® on hoard, (in Dec.) 
the average of noon being 75®, and the barometer 
standing at 80® 22. Coal was found in abundance, 
awd the tide in the harbour was remarked to rise 
from eight to eleven feet. 
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King George's Sounds near Cape Lieuwin, was 
settled at the same . time. It lies in about 83*^ 
south, and will, therefore, have a similar climate to 
Sydney ; and being but a few days sail out of the 
course of vessels bound from England to our Aus- 
tralian colonies, mid in the immediate trach of 
those bound home from thence by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, it will be an excellent place 
of call for refreshments. The harbour has been 
found excellent, and fresh water abundant ; and if 
the country interiorly should but prove promising, 
einigrants from lingiaud may prefer it to New 
South WalCvS ; seeing they can communicate with 
India or the Cape in one half the time requisite 
from Sydney, and diminish the voyage to England 
one-sixth. High ]jope.s have always been held 
out regarding Swan Uiver at no great distance 
from thence, w hile cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs, 
have been landed to breed on Rottencst Island in 
the vicinity of tlie latter, of which all accounts 
speak most favourably. 

Twofold Bay po. good anchorage, pro- 

tected from all winds excepting those from the 
eastward ; but a cove on the left aifbrds perfect 
shelter i.o several small vessels from every wind, 
and to several large ones, also, by mooring therein. 
There is abundance of fresh water around it, and 
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the country is a fine open forest, well matted with 
grass, though rather hilly. In Jervis Bay, there 
is also^ good anchorage and plenty of \water, but 
the Ismd is. inferior to that around Twofold Bay. 
Twenty years,; 1 hope, will show a chain of settle- 
ments connecting Sydney with Western Port, and 
a good' cart-road to travel the distance by, which 
is nearly four hiindred miles, as the crow flies. 

King's Island, in the middle of the entrance to 
Bass Straits, also appears a good spot for locating 
on. It is distant about two hundred miles, each 
way, from Port Dalrymple, on the right, and 
Western Port, on the left; is about sixty miles 
long by thirty broad; well watered by rivulets and 
ponds, and having a thirty miles’ extent of land 
thinly timbered and well adapted to all agricultural 
purposes. The informutioii regarding this island 
rests on the authority of an old mau named Ro- 
binson, who had lived upon it for thirteen years, 
cultivating a farm that produced him excellent 
crops of wheat aud vegetables, but which he was 
forced to abandon on account of the bands of run- 
aways from Von Dieman's Land, who came there 
in boats and plundered him. Fish aud kangaroos, 
he says, abound there, but the latter were decreas- 
ing fast by reason of the dogs which had been left 
by the sealers breeding and overrunning the coun- 
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try. He had located himsdf, of his oini 'aeeordi^ 
upon this delightful island, on account the fine 
(juality of its soil and climate^ and here kec mehtit 
to have ended his days in solitude^ had not the' 
runaway ruffians forced him to desert it. ^ 2 

King’s Island has since been examined by ordei< 
of Governor Arthur, and the foregoing description 
fully verified. It is expected to be settled very 
soon, having a very fair harbour for vessels, and 
afibrding a good place of call for refreshments to 
vessels proceeding through Bass Straits. < 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Settled portion of New South Wales north of Sydney, 
coiiiprisiii^; the counties of Northumherland and Dur- 
ham oil iliintor’s Hiver; with a general outiine of the 
unsettled jiortiori of interior country toward Liverpool 
Plains. 

The settlement of Hnnter’s River, to the right, 
or north of Sydney, is divided at present into 
the counties of Northumberland and Durham, the 
first lying belwetm the Hawkesbary and Hunter’s 
rivers, (the distance between which is fifty-five 
miles,) and the second lying to the north, beyond 
Hunter s River, and stretching upwards along its 
bank ; but the limits of neither arc yet properly 
defined. 

By land, you proceed either by way of Windsor 
or Richmond. From Windsor to Patrick’s Plains, 
on Hunters River, is a distance of seventy miles 
in a direct line, but nearly of ninety miles when 
following the convolutions of the road, which is, as 
yet, but a rugged bridle-path over the mountain- 
ous ridge called the Bulgar, quite unfit to take 
even an empty cart by. Patrick’s Plains, again. 
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are twenty miles from Wallis Plains^ the head of 
loaded-boat navigation, and forty miles from the 
town of Newcastle, at the outlet of Hunter’s 
River on the sea-coast. By the circuitous route 
of Windsor, therefore, Patrick’s Plains are upwards 
of one hundred and twenty miles from Sydney; 
hut a practicable route for a road has been survey- 
ed direct from Paramatta thither, which will re- 
duce the distance to Sydney upwards of thirty 
miles, crossing the Hawkesbiiry low down by a 
punt. A fine little cutter jiacket, nanu^d the Lord 
Liverpool, sails weekly between Sydne y and New- 
castle, (in distance seventy-three miles,) twelve 
hours’ easy sail, cabin fare, (including provisions, 
wine, and spirits,) 1/. (J.v., and the accommodations 
i*\celleijt, the vessel having been formerly a ])lea- 
sur(*.-ya<;ht in India. Several other craft pass 
Iwckwards and forwards bet^veen the two places, 
also, as irregular traders, all taking goods on 
freights, the principal return being coals, — New- 
castle supplying the Sydney market with that ne- 
cessary article. Two passage-boats ply between 
Newcastle and Wallis Plains, conveying goods 
upwards, on freight also, which goods may be there 
secured in a safe store appertaining to Messrs. 
Powditch and Boucher, on payment of a small 
commission. There is only a bridle-road as yet 
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tetwisen Newcastle and Wallis Plato ; hut a cart* 
road, which is now in progress; will ere long be 
completed. The distance by land I have already 
stated at twenty miles, bat on account of the con- 
volutions of the river it amounts by water to nearer 
seventy. Close to these plains, indeed, there is a 
part of the river so tortuous, that although the 
distance between the two points (that is, between 
Lieut. Close’s wharf and Powditch and Boucher’s 
wharjQ be but three miles by hind, it is twenty-five 
miles by water. In freshes, boats can go no higher 
than Lieut. Close’s, and this being a high-lying dry 
place, and abounding in fresh water, will doubtless 
eventually be the situation pitched upon for a 
town. Carts, therefore, must be sent hither from 
Newcastle- by water until the road bo completed ; 
but from Powditch and Boucher’s store, loaded 
drays may pass up the banks of the river for 
seventy miles farther iit least, crossing to tbe 
right bank at Mr. Singleton’s ford, head of Pa- 
trick’s Plains, the country beyond this being too 
rugged on the left bank to admit of carts proceed* 
iog much bigher on that side. When the made 
road firnn Newcastle to Wallis Plains is fiaislied, 
ah excellent cart-road might, by the employment 
of a gang of twenty men for a forinight br so,nbe 
completed, upwards, to full ninety miles -distarioe 
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from Newcastle ; the country being ^lierally so 
even, so thinly timbered, and clear of brush, that 
the banks of a few rivulets and gullies only require 
to be lowered, or bridges thrown across, 
ture having done all the rest. But the road» even 
as it is, cannot be found much fault with, there 
being only two or three difficult gullies, which 
require, in crossing, a partial unloading of the 
drays. 

Newcastle is distant about one hundred and^ 
twenty miles from that extensive pastoral counti^^ . 
Uvcrpool Plains ; and after the road: from New^ 
castle to Wallis Plains shall be completedi a stage- 
coach might be driven that distance (by a cart<^road 
of fourteen miles only near Liverpool Plains) with- 
out much inconvenience, so easy of conununicatioor 
is this part of the country. 

Liverpool Plains lie immediately beyond the 
mountain range dividing the eastern and western 
waters, the range here making a sudden interior 
or w'esterly bend toward the sources of Hunter’s 
River, and thus enabling the latter to collect itS; 
waters in a straight westerly line of one hundred 
and forty miles. Hunter’s River thus takes its 
origin at the base of the dividing ranga near lUir 
verpool Plains, to the north-west of Newoastleiv 
and, asfjuming a north-east course, is joined ;i;i^ 
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several smaller streams, till reaching Twickenham 
Meadows, its current runs direct south for about 
fifteen miles, wlien, joined by the Goulburn 
from the westward about eighty miles from New- 
castle, it bends suddenly due east, and runs on- 
ward in this direction, meeting wdth Williams’s 
and Patterson’s llivers from the north twenty and 
fifleen miles above Newcastle, at which place it 
fails into the sea. 

Tlie selileinents in this district are formed on 
Patterson's and Williams’s Rivers, (branches of 
Hunter’s River,) to the right as you proceed up, 
and along the main stream of Hunter’s River, to 
one hundred niilci; distance from the sea. These 
settlements are among thc^nost respectable of the 
colony, the great hulk of the proprietors consisting 
of military and naval oflicers, or free emigrants. 
The alluvial banks of Patterson’s and Williams’s 
Rivers are heavily timbered, but the forest land 
behind is open, grassy, and every way suitable for 
pasture without cutting down a single tree. An 
estate of 07ie thousa?id acres here, in a very trifling 
degree improved, was lately knocked down at 
public auction, in Sydney, for 580/. or 2680 dol- 
lars, ready money. 

Newcastle occupies the extremity of a penin- 
sula running into the sea commencing from the 
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main land in a low swampy neck which gradually 
swells out at the extremity into a rising ground of 
moderate altitude, over the front of which the town 
(‘reeps up, the streets running upwards and across 
its I oe, and a government windmill occupying the 
(Tow'n, and overlooking the harbour, sea, and the 
flat land between and the main. Few except the 
government-houses are worthy of much notice, 
being chiefly small detached cottages of brick or 
wood, presenting no very imposing appearance; 
hat, from the thriving settlements upon the banks 
above, the attention of our merchants has of late been 
more particularly directed to Newcastle, and wharfs 
and stores are now in progress, to ilicilitato and 
extend its rising commerce. The ci.i ancc to the 
harbour is narrow, but the channel (leep enough 
for large merchant-ships ; its crookedness however 
renders it dangerous for any but cutters or schoo- 
ners to work in and ont through it. A high round 
precipitous island, called Nobby's Island, is situated 
at the entrance, toward which a low reef extends 
from the south shore with a break woi ter of loose 
stones upon it, to protect the anchorage from the 
sea*- that break over in the southerly gales. Nob- 
by’s Island forming a sure defence against attacks 
by sea, whilst a battery on the crown of the hill 
above the town would command all the low isth- 
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mus and.liarbour arouud, Newcastle might \ery 
easily be rendered impregnable, should occasion re^ 
quire. It possesses a great advantage over most of 
the other colonial ports in the quantity of excellent 
coal wherewith the surrounding country abounds; 
inasmuch as vessels are always sure of a re* 
turn cargo. The coal shaft is sunk upon the 
summit of the hill, and the coals carted down by 
bullocks; but from the defective nature of the 
working, and the lazy habits of the incorriffibhs 
who are sentenced to this labour, the produce does 
not at all correspond with what may be expected 
when a more efficient system is introduced. 

Newcastle contains two govornmont*houses ; a 
jail ; military and convict barracks ; a hospital ; two 
tolerable inns ; and an episcopal church. It is 
under the jurisdiction of a half*]xiy military officer, 
denominated commandant^ but whose functions 
merely extend to the superintendence of the go* 
veriiment works, and the general police of the 
town, in his capacity of a colonial magistrate; 
wherein ho is aided by tho assistant surgeon of the 
hospital, who has been recently appointed to the mn-> 
gisttacy also, in order that a bench may readily be 
formed when more heinous offences come on for 
investigptioA^the power of a single magistraite 
being now very limited* Two passage*boats^ osT 
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before stated, ply regularly between N^wcaefle 
and Wallis Plains; but, from the tediousness of 
the navigation, it is customary to despatch only 
your baggage by them, and to proceed to Wallis 
Plains by land, a plain beaten path leading thereto 
through the woods along the left bank of the river, 
out of which you cannot easily wander. — The 
country is low and swampy for a considerable dis- 
tance on this route, consisting at first of a poor 
washed clay or light sandy soil, covered with 
stunted brush ; but us you proceed, spots of great 
fertility present themselves, generally well watered, 
l)ut so thickly timbered and bnisliy, that very few 
individuals have as yet l)een induced to settle upon 
this line. There is a govornmenUhouse at Wallis 
Plains, and a guard-house w ith three soldiers is fixed 
here too, for receiving and securing prisoners pre- 
vious to forwarding them to Newcastle jail. 

Wallis Plains are of no great extent, and being 
originally densely wooded, required great labour 
in clearing ; a disadvantage, however, amply com- 
pensated by the amazing fertility of the soil, 
which is all alluvial, and still subject to being 
cavered with water during the high floods. The 
ready communication by water-carriage to New- 
cMtle likewise, and the regular weekly pabket 
communication again from thence to vSydney; oon- 
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tribute to render land here extremely valuable. 
The country back from the river consists of rising 
hills of inferior soil, with fertile flooded vine 
brushes, watered by lagoons communicating with 
the river. These lagoons swarm with the most de- 
licious fish ; and during the dry summers, when 
the water is low, the natives wade in and actually 
drag out cart-loads thereof, including immense 
eels. A deep rivulet runs through the Plains, 
over which you cross in a ferry-boat, and proceed- 
ing along its banks, toward the main river, past 
various houses and small farms belonging to poor 
settlers, you come to Messrs. Powditch and Bou- 
cher’s store, Ixdbre mentioned, where a good supply 
of all sorts of merchandise is kept. 

Small settlers (chiefly those w ho had been trans- 
])orted to Newcastle when a [)pnal settlement) oc- 
cupy patches of ground along the alluvial banks of 
Hunters River, for about a mile onward, when you 
come to a thick vine brush of the ricliest soil, through 
which the road w inds, the ground becoming firm, 
and the country beyond it of the open forest de- 
scription. No road has been either cut, or mea- 
sured off, on this line yet, the carts following each 
other’s track : — a few diilicult gullies, and a rather 
steep hill (Iron-bark hill), intervening between 
Wallis and Patrick’s Plains, to diminish the ckitnt 
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of tilis route to the designation of an excellent 
natural road. The country is undulating as you 
proceed, tolerably watered, and well adapted for 
cultiviition or pasture, various respectable settlers 
being fixed to your right and left at irregular 
inters als. From the rising grounds you have oc- 
casional fine views of the picturesque scenery on 
each of the banks, and occasional glimpses of the 
houses and cleared grounds of the setth^rs, among 
which tlie farms of Messrs. Winder and M‘Leod, 
to your right, are peculiarly worthy ol* notice. 
Mr. Miidie’s is the lirst of several excellent farms 
you reach upon Patrick’s Plains, and consists of 
above two thousand acres of IIkj most fertile soil, 
the greater portion naturally clear of timber. 
Y^ou pass close to the farm buildings of Ibis 
gentleman, who is well known in England us the 
proprietor of the British collection of medals. 

The plains contain several thousand acres, clear 
of timber, and of the richest alluvial soil, produ- 
cing heavy crops of wheat, mai/.e, or w hatever else 
is sown thereupon ; w hiie the natural grasses are 
of the most luxuriant description. These plains 
are the great resort of our wild turkeys, which 
you will see here stalking majestically about, and 
which afford an excellent and most delicate re- 
past. Here is an inn too, and a ferry-boat capa- 
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ble of conveying carts and heavy articles across 
when the river is up, at the stem of which the 
horses and bullocks are made to swim by a line 
fastened to their heads. For sixteen miles above 
this on the left bank, settlers are located; but 
crossing to the right bank you strike farther into 
the interior from the river, and find no habitation 
for twelve miles, although the land here has been 
granted, stock-runs alone existing through that dis- 
tance. (The country is all open forest, affording 
generally good pasture, until you arrive upon the 
banks of the river again at Twickenham Meadows, 
thirty-six miles from this ford.) Mr. Glennie’s, at 
Dulwich Grove, twelve miles distant from the 
ford, is the first habitation you meet with, situated 
upon a fine fresh- water rivulet, with deep limpid 
pools along its course, uflbrding excellent water 
and abundance of fish all the year round, A con- 
siderable part of this farm is fenced, and under 
cultivation. Four miles farther on is Mr. Bow- 
man’s, situated between two rivulets, one of fresh 
and the other of brackish water, for the latter of 
which the sheep have a great predilection. Ex- 
tensive buildings for packing and sorting wool are 
erected here, Mr. Bowman's flocks being nume- 
rous, and ranking among the finest cross-breeds in 
the colony. 
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Twenty-four miles herefrom j^ou enter upon 
the rich alluvial plains called Twickenham Mea- 
dows, which consist of a series of the finest allu- 
vial flats, dotted li«^hlly over with trees, (with g^ood 
forest land behind,) extending through a distance 
of twelve miles and upwards along both banks of 
the river, and averaging from half a mile to one 
and a half broad. From Wallis Plains upwards 
to Twickenham Meadows, the country gradually 
rises in elevation, but so imperceptibly, that you 
are only made aware of it by the numerous rapids 
you perceive in the river as you pass along. This 
rich and beautiful tract of country miH hut very 
lately discoviTed by Mr. H. Dangar, our zealous 
surveyor on this river, and such was the eagerness 
to obtain locations here, that it was all grantl^d 
away in a very few months after that gentleman’s 
first visit. 

On disentangling yourself from among the un- 
dulating hills and ridges which bound these beauti- 
ful meadows, one of the richest natural prospects 
tliat can well bo witnessed presents itself,— the 
flat alluvial lands spread out before you being 
matted with luxuriant herbage; branching ever- 
greens scattered singly or in irregular clumps ; the 
riverwinding through the midst ; whilst dark*foli- 
aged swamp-oaks, bordering with a deep-^green 

VOL. I. G 
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fringe its steep and grassy banks, and the gently 
rising hills beyond, thinly clothed with wide-spread- 
ing forest-trees, extend in diversified magnificence 
as far as eye can reach. 

You enter first upon Edinglassie, the pro- 
perty of Mr. George Forbes, brother to our able 
and amiable chief justice, who possesses many 
thousand acres here, which he is stocking with 
fiue-woollcd sheep. To the right, is Captain Dick- 
son’s farm, and to the left in succession, the farms 
of Messrs. Garter, Mills, and Ogilvie, On the 
opposite bank there are only two resident proprie- 
tors, namely Captain Pike and Mr. Greig, the re- 
mainder of tho land being all occupied as stock- 
runs by distant proprietors. Mr. Ogilvie and his 
family are resident upon their property at Merton, 
the scenery whereof exceeds even that of Edin- 
glassie, being still more various in its features ; 
in fact, I may add, that it is the only place which, 
having before heard much praised, I was not dis- 
appointed in. 

Ill all these luxuriant plains there is scarcely a 
superfluous tree to be seen, not often above a dozen 
to the acre ; and patches of acres are here and 
there met with destitute even of one, and only re- 
quiring the instrumentality of the plough to pro- 
duce an abundant crop. It is this freedom from 
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superfluous timber which, amongf other things, 
gives so decided a preference to New South 
Wales over America, whore your capital is often 
exhausted in making the land fit for tlie plough ; 
whereas here, you will often meet with enough to 
servo your purpose, without a farthing of previous 
outlay on account of clearing. Every thing de- 
])en(ls, ill forminga newestahlishment, upon econo- 
mising your means at the outset ; and in a coun- 
try where yon have thus abundance of land fit 
at once for the plough, and a greater abundunco 
still atfording the finest pasture, all without the 
trouble or expense of cutting down a tree, how 
manifest must the advantage resulting be to a new 
settlor ! 

Mr. Ogilvie |>osscsst'.s hero six thousand acres, 
consistingof alluvial flats and lightly-timbered forest 
land backwards, bounded by a moderately high 
ridge, Xplain^ of fifty acres of rich land (with- 
out a tree upon it) is situated in the middle of the 
grant, overlooked by a beautiful swelling hill, 

* Plain is a term of varied meaning tliroiiglioiit the co- 
lony, being generally however applied only to spots of land 
destitate of trees, without reference to tlio evi iiiieffs of (ho 
tttrface ; a patch of a few acres receiving this appellation 
equally uith an area of many thousands. 
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equally clear, of the finest sort of garden mould, 
and covered with luxuriant grasses. The Goul- 
buni enters Hunter’s River opposite to the bottom 
of Mr. Ogilvie’s grant, the plains on each side 
bemg hemmed in by woody ridges of moderate 
elevation, toward which the back land gradually 
rises. Contrary to what is generally found in 
other parts of the country, the ridge^s upon the 
upper part of Hunter’s River are almost uniformly 
flattened at the top, forming little miniature hills 
and valleys covered with fine soil of moderate depth, 
and abounding in grass, which makes them the 
great resort of the kangaroos and cattle in the 
winter season. Behind the ridge bounding Mr. 
Ogilvie’s farm, at four miles distance, is Mr. George 
Blaxland’s residence, where several flocks of finc- 
woplled sheep and a large herd of cattle are kept. 
Captain Pike brought out to liis residence her€% a 
goo(rassortineiit of Saxon and Spanish Merinos, 
which promise to be a great benefit to the flocks 
pn this river, besides the advantages he will indi- 
vidually derive from them. Twenty-four miles 
above this, at Holdsworthy Downs, Lieut. Gibbs, 
Mr. Carlisle, R. N., and the Messrs. Little, are 
settled, with Mr. MTntyre, agent for Potter 
Macqueen, M. P. Farther on again, several 
young Scotchmen have taken grants upon some 
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Gne clear downs along the banks of a branch of 
the Goulburn. All these gentlemen possess sheep, 
and indeed there is no settler of any note upon 
this extensive river, who is not turning his atten-* 
tion to the production of Gne wool. It would be 
difficult to arrive at a proper computation of the 
numbers of the sheep, but they cannot at the pre- 
sent moment amount to less, I should think, than 
twenty thousand ; which circumstance, considering 
the very short time this portion of the colony has been 
settled, aGbrds no bad criterion of its prosperity ; 
and as above twenty gentlemen have now Qocks in 
their possession, and are devoting themselves to 
their improvement, we may hope soon to see Gne 
wool become an article of considerable export from 
hence, rendering it desirable for a vessel to call 
purposely at Newcastle to ship it off. 

The country between the head of Hunter’s 
River and the Bathurst settlements is now looatecl, 
iu both directions, to within thirty miles of each 
other ; clear pastoral dow ns and open forest land 
extending in stripes nearly all the way, so level, 
that, by the concurrent testimony of all who have 
travelled this route, a gig might be driven nearly 
the whole distance. The settlers on this river pos- 
sess a paramount advantage, in point of locality, in 
having the very extensive grazing country about 
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liverpool Plains . ia dieir .reOT) whitker tiiey may 
lemom thek(ibardfi><wken too nnmerouYtO k^’sapr 
ported-^y the land ia their jioBiediate oepupatkMK 
These! plains . ooeupy ai space of Bhoot sixty miles 
square,, besides ;l»enchlng< out amonf - the bills^ in 
variotBS direotiens.-Md) fine'rieh gmssy'aoil'Vithi- 
out a tree, ^eepting- adhere, a SQudl; woody, vhill 
occosionaUy rises from the henbm'Of the^plain.rto 
vary-and beanlify the -prespeot, > In >leekmg down 
upon ;tiueextfnisise tract kfrom- the- Bommit of one 
of,.4ho pyiwlianffing -ridgeS) the eenotry;appe«rs4n 
be spread onh iihe<'a -green ooeeiw of nnboBnded 
extentx-yidtb (clastar-s-of' woody blends .hespangUng 
its surface,, . T^so.-ptains are well watered t *but 
os. tbe;^|oftf^{ consist of rathes a wet clayey soil, 
they ippear befttei; /adapted^ for cattle tban sheep 
grazing,, . ,jN^o..ju8t 'criteriopi- however^ can< !be 
formed ,sf , ^fbeyf ase;wiBited timmediately-after - the 
rmfi,, from , the e^Karsmce ithen preasntedzvintmy 
pljac^, :^n>the.cql^f, rWldch jp .their :nataral-.ii|^ 
were jSg^fse pf^U-aet,^ 

.without sticking fast, have become, in conseqaense 
of the sheep-treading, firm and hard grounds. 
Cattle and sheep require two very difierent kinds 
of herbage, — moist pasture suiting the former best, 
and dry pasture the latter ; both their health and 
the superior quality of the meat depending upon 
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this point. Honoe the superiority of the breads of 
the English Devons and Scotch 'Galfoirays send’ 
A rgyles, in point of symmetry and flavonv, ovSr the. 
generality of cattle from other ooanties>^DeVoh'^ 
shire, GallOWay, and Argyle, being Situale 'Upon 
the western side of out island, , mid noteri for 'rite 
quantity of rain falling thermn. Mence, ibo; the 
superiority of the Down mutton over that l>red'& 
the heavy pastures of lancoln Md similar places .*^ 
though the carcases of the latter are' la]rg;Uri’jl0.t 
the meat is coarser and inferior in taste; hhd, 
indeed, bulb seems, ^thor regarding cattle or 
sheep, incompatible with fine meat. ' Hence again, 
in this colony, no cattle or sheep are produced SO 
large as upon the heavy pastures about Bathurst 
and some portions of Argyle, Mr. Throsby haviitj^ 
killed a five-year old bulloek, fatten^ upon the 
natural 'grass on hiS estate of Bon-Bon in the latter 
county, weighing fourteen hundred pounds, while 
wethers havO been kilted at Bathurst fVom one 
hundred to one' hundred ahd twenty pounds dead 
weight. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Settled portion of the colony west of Sydney, eoniprising 
the counties of VVostmorcland, Roxburgh, and Lon- 
donderry, beyond the Blue mountains. 

The transalpine country beyond the barrier 
range of the Bine mountains, dividing the eastern 
and western waters, was discovered in 1813, and 
has been since rapidly rising into notice, on account 
of the lino cool climate and the rich pastoral flats 
and downs recommending it to the notice of the 
husbandman. The government station and village 
of Bathurst lie one hundred and thirty-five miles 
westerly from Sydney. The old road thither com- 
mences at Emu Ford, near Sir John Xamison'S ; 
and crosses the Blue mountains by way of Spring- 
wood, King's Table Land, and Mount York, to the 
left of which it passes down into the plains by a 
difficult descent, known by the name of Cox’s Pass, 
where the fine transalpine downy coiirttry opens 
out. You ascend, from Emu Plains, a steep acefi- 
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vity called Lapstone Hill, and keep still slowly on 
the rise till you reach Spring-wood, twelve miles 
and a half distant, where a party of soldiers is 
stationed. Spring- wood is so named from an 
adjacent fine spring of water. From hence to 
the Weather-board hut, on King's Table Land, the 
distance is sixteen miles, and from this to the 
bottom of Cox’s Pass twenty-one miles and a 
half; so that the distance across the Blue moun- 
tains from Emu to this pass is altogether fifty 
miles, or two days’ journey for horses, three for 
cattle, and a little more for sheep. From Emu to 
the Weather-board hut the land is rather closely 
timbered with tall trees; but beyond this, stunted 
dwarfs mark the scenery, which now puts on u 
bleak alpine appearance. A tolerable supply of 
water, with very little grass, is to be had throughr 
out these fifty miles ^ but our indefatigable 
specter of roads. Captain Dumaresq, lias disco- 
vered a route a little to the left of the old one, 
where bot)i water and feed will be amply provided, 
^lany cattle have perished from absolute want 
in driving tlieni oyer the mountains at improper 
^'asons*. . * 

King’s Table Land is 2727 feet above the ieveiof 
the sea; the vale of Clwdd on this side of Mount 
York, 2496; the summit of Mount York, ^3292; 
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did 0ie biaidiiet^i^ 

measurements of Mr. Oxley. You see, theidbr^, 
from thb ^ooii^a* 

nititre^' dool^'Iili’^ed^^AtUirtB dilisV -W. ■ 'Cox’s 
Slivei^, ciruiiniii/ idvtiert^' fid ’ HatHKdNfry, 
takek'tts-0^^’'iii'fiie‘'tiWfe Clwdd' Idmediotoly 

to ' thfe 'loft of 'Moutit 'YctIl '; ' ♦Wle- eij^bt miles 
fdrflief ^[aln^^o the feft,' thO' Fish idver, runoiag 
vbeiierty iwtii- the- 'Ittacqhanej’ rises- in 'Clarence^s 
hllly idig^V d tfid here nte two rivers pursuing 
(ppMite ebdrie^ haring thmr^origin nearly abreOst, 
and within li fhdWres tifCetdh otllef^. - Another 
road, in line fhmr iRachdOhd't^ iight of 

Mount Yith‘, ii' how neOrljr* eOanpIetedi wUioh is a 
trifle thOrter ihoti Che Old One, and less abrupt, but 
almost eqnjd^defidient In u^atcrand grass, 
tsdd on' each side, though pretty good, being -ell 
brushy,- ■ aii^ * consequently' d^titute’ • ef herbage. 
The UrhOie of Hliis' portion of 'fho'<B<lie>tttouiitain 
range is Ocdipied by the eounty of Westmoreliind, 
(the old toad’ pamii% addo' its base,) 'this eoniity 
extending ahout’ ^gh^ mileein^. southerly dtreo- 
ii<m, and idx^ mfies 'm a WesteHyi- -' ^ i ' " • ' 

‘ fihih 'Plains ate tn' thii eottniy, 'Which <alSo 
complices shrill 'of thd' fertile vaUeyato thd 'West 
of the nierntteina ; fant its general' earfada is'iao 
jimrhen' and indantUinOtis; that e sdiilt'piortiota edly 
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. "'■■ ■•' •'■ ' ■■•' '■■ ■■-■■'- ■.• ••'" ■■'■!•■ 

Tfee.cws^yiJ^ i4»^<»dew^ 
beyond tbis tactile 

cowty of Jtox^rgfc % ppwfli tft ^.4 

gie«t BiW»ibeR!flf ijespiecteW^ 

now. hold loontiws ^^pestimkcow^etf! Jfty 
thowgaiKl acKOs of fii» lend i;p.|»d..BRtJiWs|Hl^^W 

naturally ‘cleoE of- tUnbor., .Tho.fpiwty pf, 
bttrgbffocnia tbo p^'iufupd onclf ua of 
population, nearly, all Jtbft vaJjwWo jportw 
county of Londondawy.baTijjg .hitbprto bow rory 
loolisbly retained, ». the. iwssession . of the gouatn- 
ment ;. but tbissyatein iaiupw verging fw* to a clow, 
the whole, being about. toibe diepowd o£i aaiwellra* 
the cattle, sheep, and aW other effects possessed by 
the ruling., powers here,— ^which wiU give an im- 
mense, atiraulna. to the preepetity. of, Bathurst. 

To thoMright ,«md , left,' ajnong . the mountains, 
(after oressing the, barrier .range,) .various respect- 
able settlers heue -fixed . their abodes, the pasture 
being eoroeeding good ia some of- the y alleys among 
these hills, and, vaiaoua portions of allavial land 
found upon th#tinarglnsof.(d>e tiyulets, from which 
good} lOropS' are. i produced., j = Beaident proprietors 
nn^ atocJiHstatieos, are to bo. found, hkewise away to 
the left, toward, the oounty of Argyle, to which 
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there is a track for sheep and cattle to pass between 
the two places. Stock-stations have also been 
fixed in the direction of liverpool Plains, while 
lands have been surveyed and granted within twenty 
miles of Mount Dangar adjoining the Hunter^s 
River settlement. — Bathurst Plains ought more 
properly to be called Downs, inasmuch as they are 
but a succession of gently swelling hills, clear of 
timber and covered with luxuriant herbage, which 
affords abundant food to numerous docks and 
herds. Occasional open downs of this description, 
with good forest lauds, extend along the banks of 
the Macquarie for full a hundred and twenty miles, 
the marshes in which the Macquarie terminates 
being a hundred and twenty miles still beyond 
this, or two hundred and forty miles from Bathurst, 
in a straight line. 

At WelUngtou Valley, upon the Macquarie, 
seventy miles below Bathurst, a government agri- 
cultural and stock station has been for some years 
established, which will now probably follow the fate 
of the other government farms, and the convicts 
who labour on it be disposed of to complete works 
more conducive to colonial prosperity. Many of 
these fine portions of country, however, are at too 
remote distances from water-carriage to the sea- 
coast, ever to become desirable objects to the free 
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settler, unless some navigable outlet should be 
found to the Macquarie river, through which the 
produce could be exported. A project has often 
been talked of, of cutting a canal from near Emu 
Ford to Paramatta, and thus not only reducing 
the land-carriage from Bathurst forty miles this 
way, but affording a direct outlet to Sydney, for 
the produce of the rich banks of the Hawkesbury, 
and diminishing the destructiToness of the Hawkes- 
bury floods, by opening another and more direct 
channel for its waters to the sea. 

The discovery of the transalpine country of 
Bathurst took place just in time to secure the co- 
lony against the long train of evils which was press- 
ing upon it, from a fast-increasing population and 
still faster increasing stock being pent up in the 
narrow stripe of land betw(?en the Blue mountains 
and the sea ; so that this discovery was then hailed, 
and is still looked upon, as the most beneficial to the 
public ever made since the foundation of the co- 
lony; and as soon as permission could be obtained, 
the superabundant ])opulation and superabundant 
flocks and herds poured like a torrent over the 
dividing baiTieT<*ridge, inundating the fine plains 
and downs beyond its western base. The quan- 
tity of sheep and cattle in this territory is how 
immense, the greater proportion of the wool ex- 
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ported from the colony being furnished therefrom^ 
Bathurst has acquired^ ’ as repu- 

tation in the colony for cheese as Cheshire 
has in England. To Mrs. Rankin, a lady from 
the borders of Ayrshire, it is^ mdebted for this 
high nmne.-^^ Bmikitfs c being a good 

imitation of the celObraied Dunlop cheese from 
that county, but having some of the qualities 
of the Cheshire iugrafM upo^ it. It is sold 
wholasalozat from ainenpeace to one shilling per 
pound,and several hundreds per annum (I am afraid 
to mention the actual sum I have heard spoken of) 
are cleared by this individual alone. Mr. Innes’s 
cheese, from the same place, also possesses high 
reputation. The cheeses ate sent over to Sydney, 
ill many hundred weights at a time, and generally 
sold oir hand. A wiiidikiill, belonging to Mn 
Hawkins, R. N., and a wuter-mill appertaining 
to Mr. Tunes, have been within these two years 
erected, and afford great assistance to the settlers 
around. 

Neither is Bathurst behind the other portions of 
the colony in the means of nieotal tnrptOvement and 
recreation: An academy is estabUshed liere, the 
pretensions whereof may best be estimated fVom 
the following adveriisemcFDt, e:itraeted from the 
Sydney Gazette of May 29tb, 1886. 
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BAmUBST CLASSICAL ANQ ^filtCANTW 
ingredere lU pnJicias. 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN aro.EOARD^EPmM SOU* 
GATED at the above ;Efl!tebl|^^e^«pn.tlio Ei^Jjiiihi 
tin, and Greek I4aag^^yos^;.]^el:eb|lnt8* Accounts ; Book- 
keeping, by double and single entry; Geography; Geome- 
try; Trigonometry ; Ateiisu'ration of solids and siiperfi- 
cials, &c. &c. &c. Tenhs, ThittyOdincas per A'nntrm, in- 
cluding Wasliing. Only one Month Wainitien atCfarlst* 
masi A Quarter's Notiee 4b ho giveit >previoiis to the Re- 
moval of any PupU fro|i^ tpe-J^tajhlishtpeiit. 

Mr. iloLuiwAY avAils himself of this Qpporf unity to in- 
form Parents and Guardians, that his Method of iiislrtic- 
tinn is founded In practicar Experience, and his Plan of 
E<lacation so happily combines EfliCiOlif^ with Informa- 
tion, that the Pupil must onbvoldiibly improve in every 
Branch of Ijearoing ho studios* 

A society deuoiiiinMed tbe JBittburat Literary 
Society,” has also been lately instituted, ranking 
already nearly twenty resident members, all gen- 
tlemen of, education and respectobiiity , upon its 
list* It is, under the directiop of a president, vice- 
president, and committee of fiye melnberS/ the 
entranoetdee beings three guin^. and the mmual 
subscription two gviueaSf Its object iii» to form 
a library for the use of subsciibars^i^ and to 
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promote generally harmony and sociality among 
the community, by the discussion of interesting 
topics. 

Neither have the healthy country sports of old 
England been overlooked: the “Bathurst Hunt” 
having been upwards of two years in existence, 
for coursing the native dog ; — the uniform of the 
sportsmen, a green jacket, turned up with vel- 
vet, (ornamented with a native dog embroidered 
in gold upon the collar,) bearing gilt buttons 
with “ Bathurst Hunt,” in legible characters upon 
them. Each member is bound to keep a certain 
number of dogs, and days are fixed for a general 
turn-out, when farming operations are not over 
pressing ; and some good sport has already been 
furnished during these meetings, wliich promise 
to alford not only a pleasant healthful recrea- 
tion to the settlers at large, but to keep under that 
undisguised and open enemy to their flocks, the 
native dog. 

Such already is Bathurst, which only six short 
years ago did not possess a single respectable re- 
sident settler ! whereas now we see it abounding 
in such : abounding likewise in every requisite to 
constitute happiness — wealth sufiicient to furnish 
all the comforts of life ; a healthy climate, to en- 
able them to be enjoyed ; and an intelligent and 
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harmonious society. No better proof can indeed 
be given of the healthfulness of Bathurst, than 
that the only death owing to natural causes from 
the period of its first settlement took place in 1826 , 
after a space of Iw^elve years. 
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CHAPTJ&IV 

Coontry north of Huntet’s Rivc^, comprUiag the pennl 
lettlements of,Port Macqaarie Mid Morcton Bay. 

ThB' ctnintty to th^'woWAuwrtf of Hnutetr's 
lUVer, which will h^^ter be ihbre imotecliftttAy 
availfiblb 'fbr- dbtttet'a, 'ihlQr- bb obtoiqpibhend 
a line 'drawit flrciid Cihiint^it’HBVeiD, south 6f Port 
Macqiud^ei to beyond 'Moretba Pay ttortTUrly^’ 
a distnuce of kore tban"i800^ aiilOs, dnd lyitig' 
* between the latitudes of 31}” atid S7|° south’. Iti 
temperature wiH their^ore be abbot the same* as 
the sou^eni proviuoet of thePrazila and Para^ky^ 
and the control pbrtibns of Chile, which areinclOded 
in the same latitudes ; and ah hOotfaem latitudes ard 
known to be oOldOr than the’cotresjranding ndrth- 
em dnes; it' is to be presumed' thkt the whole of 
this extehsire portion '^‘tlm Australian tertitory 
will be 'found edVantd^kdes for sheep-'hiitbani^, 
since its clinaie- Will cO^lnly dot ''bO ' bbttOr thhh 
that of the Barbniy ‘sfathsi fkm Sehehch the Me^' 
rinos o^ginally coore,' ^ich 'Stdtes embrdoe neai^' 
the same cortkpokliklg'Iatitndek- io' the hotih of 
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the line as the portion of Australian tenitory now 
under consideration does to the south. 

Port Macquarie and Moreton Bay are both oc* 
cupied at present as penal stations, but this will at 
all evrats be no longer the case when such, stations 
are in requisition for colonization, as the govern- 
ment will then no doubt dispose in some other 
way of the incorrigibles sentenced there : indeed an 
experiment is at this instant about .to be tried, of 
employing, them throughout the colony in the forw 
matioQ.nnd repairing of Aoud8,.hxidges; andflti»ets; 
and there can be no , question , that the BMaaore will 
prove as safe and suceessfe^ ia its applicatum for 
penal purposes, as it will iba found produstiva, of 
benefit'to fee colony. 

Port Macquarie is a .ber-hariwiir o(, tea feet 
water, but dangerous to enter axeept. at. full, tids^ 
oo,account.of fee,r{qiid quirent setting' fee vessels 
ashore upon; fee isand-rollers <m fee north side of 
its entranoa. There ,is sepure .anchorage, within 
fer a great number qf reesels, and fee, liver Hast- 
ings, felling into it, is navigable some, distance up. 

•The riyqr possesses two branches,— one.-flowlag 
feoiu feenorfeevest, and the. ot|)er fr<»n. fee west- 
wqfid, on both: of which penal fenniug eetablishr 
miwts.. have.heen.fonneii. . Numbem of small woody 
islands are feund in fee western' hrauofaes, besMea a 
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large one named Rawdon’s Island. The banks of 
the river are high ; and having its origin in the 
mountains, it is subject to sudden inundation. The 
soil on the margin is, generally, rich alluvial, 
thickly timbered with cedar- trees, and matted with 
vine brushes, while the hills behind partake of the 
open forest description of country in other parts of 
New South Wales. — Various clear plains have 
been at different periods discovered, affording good 
crops of productions suitable to the climate, which 
certainly has as yet not appeared very propitious 
for wheat, that kind of grain being generally either 
burnt up or running into straw : experience, how- 
ever, may remedy this defect. The sugar-cane 
thrives well, and a good quantity of fine sugar, and 
fair samples of rum, have been produced here of 
late ; — ninety acres of cane being this year (182C) 
in cultivation. Both soil and climate seem admi- 
rably adapted for tobacco, numbers of the leaves 
of that plant averaging three and a half feet in 
length and two and a half feet in breadth. 

The scenery of the river is most beautiful, 
while the wide range of pastoral hills and agri- 
cultural valleys ajong its banks, points it out as 
likely to become at some future period a most de- 
sirable situation. The dividing range is here one 
hundred miles distant, the summit being 6500 
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feet high, beyond which Cockbum’s River, running 
westerly, takes its origin, and passes through a fine 
forest country bordering on Liverpool Plains, from 
the northern extremity whereof Port Macquarie 
is distant one hundred and twenty miles in a direct 
compass line. This settlement thus possesses also 
a westerly outlet for the spreading of flocks and 
herds when increased l>evond the means of sub- 
sistence in the country on this side the moun- 
tain range. There is good anchorage outside of 
the bar of Port Macquarie for ships of the largest 
class, wdieif not blowing too strong upon the shore, 
and here the large vessels lading with cedar lie 
at anchor until their cargoes are completed by the 
rafts floated out to them. 

This spring a black native named Mooney gave 
information of a river being situated a very short 
way from one of the upper bends in the north-west 
arm of the Hastings, and a boat was accordingly 
despatched in that direction and dragged across an 
isthmus of about six miles to the new stream, which 
was at this point three hundred and seventy yards 
broad and three fathoms deep. At a distance of 
twelve miles from the coast, this newly-discovered 
river branched off in two directions toward the sea ; 
the main branch, down which the boat proceeded, 
being only forty yards broad at the embouchure, 
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with a bat across^ hating from twelve to seventeen 
feet water tipon^ it; 

This river was subsequently found to be navigable 
for vessels of three hundred tons to the distance of 
fifty^seven miles, where a fall impeded farther pro- 
gress. A great extent of open pastoral forest hills, 
with alluvial lintimbered plains, were found to lie 
along its banks^ holding out the most flatteriog pros- 
pects to the agricultural settler, while the navigable 
extent of this stream^ which falls into. Trial Bay 
thirty-five miles to the north of Port Macquarie, 
will afford a commodious and secure harbour for the 
shipping which have to carry the produce off.^ 
Between Trial and' Moreton Bays, there is only 
one small shoal haven laid down in the chart; but 
from a high hill upon Trial River, another large 
river was seen forty miles to the northward, dis- 
embogttihg into the sea* from the aorth<*east^ thus 
still farther incf'easitig our knowledge of thoigreat 
natural capabilities of our fine colony^ which juwsiy 
succeeding month Hr developing still farthac tand 
farther. 

Morefott Bay, bur farthest^ 4mr4liern seHle^^ 
to four hundr^ aStd^^ e^ly ni3ies fromi'^rBort 
Jackson, it being formed upon the tBriubane river 
discovered by Mr. (Hley u fbw years igince.t Moi^ 
ton Bay has two entrafiCfes>' and is full of mud- 
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banks with safe cha&nels between. The river 
Brisbane is navigable twenty miles up by ships 
drawing sixteen feet water, at which point a ridge 
of rocks crosses its bed* It has been examined 
above one hundred miles interiorly by Major 
Lockyer and Mr. Gray, and a channel found to 
admit of boats proceeding a great distance. Another 
considerable river, named the Darling, has been 
discovered in Moreton Bay, more southerly, behind 
Point Lookout, Opening by several channels of 
good navigable depth, but the country interiorly 
from it has not been explored. The country on each 
side of the Brisbane consists of rich brushy thickly- 
wooded flats, toward the riVer, with open billy 
forest land extending backwards, rather stony but 
well coated with grass. — One uniform undulating 
level is presented toward the rights of the same 
description of forest land, while to^rd the left 
the high hills, composing the Mount-Warning 
range, are seen in the horizon. Trees of the most 
luxuriant growth,-— particularly a species of cypress 
resembling the Norfolk Island pine, with a stem of 
frcnn'fifty to eighty feet, without a branch,— here 
abotind, and will no doubt form a valuable addition 
to the future iesources of the colony. Eighty-five 
acres of land were during the present year in 
cultivation at Moreton Bay; and whenever the 
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time arrives for the settling of this portion of our 
territory, a tract of country will be laid open un- 
equalled for soil, climate, and all other natural ca- 
pabilities, by any other in the same latitude on the 
face of the globe. 

It appears to be only within these few years that 
we have begun to know any thing of the extensive 
range of fine country around us. When Messrs. 
Hovell and Hume arrived with their announced 
discoveries of the beautiful arable and pastoral 
districts toward Western Port, and the extensive 
navigable river running into it, they were laughed 
at by many here, and their accounts ridiculed as 
downright romances ; but now, we find every iota 
of their statements most fully veriJiecL The land 
around Port Stopliens, too, had been considered 
quite of a w retched description until Mr. Dawson, 
agent to the Australian Company, went down and 
inspected it, and now one million acres of good agri- 
cultural and pastoral land, thinly wooded and well 
watered, have been with great facility picked out 
of this said wretched place. It is but a few years 
back, likewise, when Mr. H. Danger, our assistant 
surveyor, was sent dowm to Hunter’s River to com- 
plete the survey of the land in that settlement, 
none worthy of measurement being supposed to ex- 
tend above twenty-five miles up the stream, which 
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he was assured by the commandant had its origin 
in some barren mountains thereabouts, he having 
traced it (as he declared) in a boat to near its source. 
Mr. Dangar went on exploring however; mea^ 
suring and opening out every week some new tract 
of good land, until he worked his way in a boat to 
the district of Patrick’s Plains, forty-five miles 
above Newcastle. Here, to his great surprise, he 
perceived several stockmen at work, who, on seeing 
the boat advance toward them, instantly threw 
down their tools and dived into the bush, alarmed 
at this sudden and unlooked-for invasion. They 
turned out to be the servants of some Hawkesbury 
settlers, who had explored the present route over 
the Bulgar, and had brought their cattle to graze 
upon the rich plains they here discovered. From 
the distant and circuitous route traversed, they did 
not positively know what river they had built their 
huts upon ; but at all events, never dreamt of being 
so near Newcastle. From the pretty general belief, 
too, among the convicts, that China and Timor border 
somewhere close upon the colony, no wonder this 
unexpected inroad should alarm them, as, whether 
it turned out to be the “ Governor of China’s” 
barge or the “ King of Timor’s,” they knew they 
had taken possession of a questionable territory, 
and the visit therefore now made must be any 
VOL. I. H 
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thing but a friendly one. The English dress, 
English looks, and English language, soon, how- 
ever, quieted their apprehension, and a mutual 
understanding was forthwith brought about with- 
out either a Chinese or a High Dutch interpreter 
being required to translate a word of the con- 
ference. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Diseases prevalent in New South Wales — Winds and 
weather — General tem2)eratare and rains — Ileut of cli- 
mate relatively to that of England — Hclativc cjOTccts of 
frost upon the valleys and bills— Eastern and western 
sun — Periodical rains — Dews — Hail — Thunder and 
lightning — Frost and snow. 

The extraordinary healthiness of the climate of 
New South Wales must be of no trifling impor- 
tance in the eyes of a European, considering how 
unhealthy most other new countries are. Inter- 
mittents, remittents, typhus, scarlet- fever, small- 
pox, measles, hooping-cough, and croup, are here 
unknown. Some few cases allied to remittent and 
continued fever have certainly been observed, but 
nothing decidedly of that nature. Dysentery is 
the most prevalent and fatal disease we have ; yet 
deaths even from this cause are exceeding rare 
among the sober-living portion of the community, 
and far from common even among the debauched, 
with whom dropsical affections are somewhat fre- 
quent, as may be expected. Dyspeptic complaints 
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syre the lo^^ werm, por- 

tipn 9 ;:Qfr:<>ur ,co|ip^; but; relie ved by the free dry 
air of j^e.upl^ds^, , Cbil^en are very subject to 
pr round-u/orm, so common in warm cli- 
loatoa^ wdpu reaching the age of puberty, phthisis 
i& liablo supe^eue from the rapid sprouting out 
in stature of our youths at this period; but the 
European phthhds is uniformly cured, or at least 
relieved by a removal hither, if early resorted to. 

epi^mic inAuenza carried off a number of the 
old Europeans some jeers ago, and also not a few 
of the aborigines, while many of our younger indi- 
feel the eirects of it to this day. 
(t>i$peiured at the time> or immediately in the rear, 
a hot uprthern. wip^i the symptoms being violent 
head-aches, cough, sneezing, and inflamed eyes ; 
with a quick pulse, and. other general febrile con- 
rcpinihvnts. This year (1826) it has again ^tally 
visited the cplony^-TT An inflaminad^ of the! eyes, 
icailed.»'' the blight,” often follows, too, the same 
wild, j The .lower , pidpebrte are the chief seat^of 
the 4iseuse,: becoming red apd swollen, an^ ^is- 
dj^ging.a^ glutinous sort of mattpr, which seals 
tb&eydids tpgethef. This disea^.i^ mtended also 
witi^^ puudufitfs^^ which induces the 

patient . tp bp epnstantly ruhbipjg the eyes, and thus 
iuereasing .thp^ symptiQm^ The winds , that, cause 
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(his bphthalmy occtir ‘abbiit OttxAief ah<3^ 
heir— your April and May. TRiey iiife ofteri is6t 
unpleasantly warm at this timeV Imt/ 
keen, dry, disagreeable feel, solhewhat reMnfefe 
English easterly winds in the above spring monthi, 
and^ like them too, are the winds that occaribnf our 
vegetable blights. This Common disease is mere 
troublesome than severe, being mild in the^Syn^ 
toms, and generally very easily retnediable by shad- 
ing from the sun and washing the eyes with aiittle 
weak goulard water. — ^TVue syphilis ambdg '^the 
whites, as far as I have heard, appears to be un- 
known; but gonorrhoea is exceedingly obmihoii, 
and very virulent while it lasts^, though always 
yielding readily to low diet, rest, and frequent 
ablutions. 

As we inhabit the opporile pole fo'you, seuth 
winds are consequently our cold winds, and iiOrth 
winds our hot. Our south-easters are at times par- 
ticularly piercing ; and when there is a suddein shift 
from a roasting north- westdr to one of these chHhng 
winds, you will find a close-buttoned snrtout over 
your every-day garb a very comfortable sOrt of 
commodity. These hot north- westers,' as T men- 
tioned before, are produced by a long range of bare 
sandstone hills in that dh^ection, which are hOated, 
by the strong perpendicular sunuiier Tays> to a 
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pitch rivalling the sands of the African deserts ; 
while the wind, in blowing over them, being freed 
of its moisture, arrives among us with a breath too 
scorching to be pleasant to either animal or vege- 
table temperaments. I have seen the thermometer 
in the shade rise instantly through the effects of 
this wind from eighty to a hundred and ten. The 
best way of combating it is to shut close all the 
doors and windows, by which means you will cause 
a difference of from ten to fifteen degrees to take 
place in your favour. We once indeed had a hot 
south-wester^ but possibly it might have arisen 
from an extensive conflagration in that direction, 
t# which cause alone we owe some of our partial 
hot summer winds. 

The following table, abridged from a diary kept 
at Sydney by Major Goulbourn, our late able co- 
lonial secretary, shows the average height of the 
thermometer in the shade at noon during the entire 
of each month, and the number of days in each 
month in which rain fell. It is from May, 1821, to 
* April, 1822; but you will bear in mind, that I do 
not give this as an average of the rain, as we have 
sometimes had five months without rain, as in 1826. 
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Date. 

TIkf. 

Days* 

littin. 

Date. 

Ther. 

Rain. 

May . . - 

G1 

ff 

November . 

67 

mm 

June . . . 

58i 

9 

December 

71 


July . . . 

SI 

8 

January . . 

72 


August . . 

56 

10 

February . . 

75| 


September 


9 

March * . . 

711 


October . . 

04 

0 

April . . . 

i 684 j 

12 


The number of days on which rain fell, as noted 
here, are ninety-nine ; — but May having been omit- 
ted, by adding eight more for it, a total will resu^ 
of a hundred and seven days for the whole year. 
It appears by a meteorological table kept by Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, at Paramatta, from May, 1822, 
to April, 1823, that nearly thirty inches of rain fell 
during that time ; but as no rain is there noted to 
have fallen during the months of May, June, July, 
and August-r nor is the hygrometer in these months 
marked, — the above thirty inches relate doubtless 
therefore to only eight months in the year, and 
these eight months too the spring, summer, and 
autumn months, — rain falling generally heaviest 
during winter. 

The heat in this country, through the general 
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dryness of the is iQiifch less oppressive at equal 
degrees of teinjper^ure^.^t^ in England. Even 
in our hot dry winfls^ with the thermpmeter at 
a hun^re^f the temperature has not been to me so 
intblerahie as that of many summer days I have 
experienced in Eiigland^ with the thermometer 
from, tUrenty to thirty degrees lower. A certain 
piortibn of vapour is necessary in atmosphere to 
render it agreeable to animal respiration, but we 
can bear this amount of vapour to be diminished 
with less unpleasantness to our feelings than we 
can to havp \i increased. It matters not whether 
the temperature be high or low, if the vapour ex- 
ceeds a certain ratio ; — the respiration is still op- 
pressed by it ; though the evil is greater, as a 
matter 6f course^ in high than low temperatures. 
In the cold thick November fogs, our respiration 
feels certainly clogged and oppressed, but much 
more so in the hot days in summer, when the air 
is overcharged with moii^ture. People have been 
known to seat themselves in an oven with a leg of 
mutton roasting alongside of them ; but had a tea- 
cup of water been thrown info the oven, they would 
soon have made a speedy retreat. The American^ 
are in the habit of Pacing a tip of water upon the 
top of their stoves, to Couptefact the arid feel of 
the mr from the drying' ejects of the stove ; but 
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were this yapq^ increased bejond a proper rafijp, 
ih^ cure would be more insufferable than the dis-* 
case. The thermometer, therefore, is no jiist cri- 
terion in itself of the relative disagreeableness of 
climates with respect to temperature, — we must 
take the rate of the hygrometer along with it. 

The thirty inches of rain stated to have fallen at 
Paramatta in eight months may lead some to say 
that New South Wales cannot be a very dry cli- 
mate, as in the moist western counties of England 
the rain varies only from forty to sixty inches in 
twelve months. But then the rain in New South 
Wales is by no means so regular in its failing as in 
England, the droughts being usually longer, and 
the rains heavier ; while the higher temperature 
causes a greater evaporation, and consequently, a 
greater demand for moisture. The climate of 
New South Wales, in fact, assimilates very closely 
to that of the southern portions of Italy, accord- 
ing to the universal testimony of those who have 
residied in both.— The barometer, though indicating 
the true weight of the general atmospheric column, ' 
gives us no indication as to its density ; and in 
fact it wiir generally be found, that the lighter 
the atmospheric column is, the denser the lower 
stratum of the atmosphere is also,— -The atmo- 
spheric air can only retain d certain portion of 
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vapour in solution, as water can only retain a cer- 
tain portion of salt in solution, heat increasing the 
solvent properties of both air and water, and cold 
of course diminishing them ; therefore when the 
temperature of the atmospheric column is dimi- 
nished, or a part of its pure air is subtracted from it, 
a portion of the vapours held in solution will na- 
turally descend, and either increase the density of 
the lower atmospheric strata, or fall to the ground 
in shape of dew or rain. — ^The rising of the baro- 
iiieter we see succeeded by fair weather, from 
the increased amount of pure air in the atmosphe- 
ric column pressing the mercury up in the baro- 
meter, and dissolving such vapours floating about 
as were disposed to descend in rain. The fall of 
the barometer, again, we see succeeded by wind or 
rain, because then a part of the pure air in the 
atmospheric column is subtracted, and either a 
portion of contiguous air must rush in to fill up the 
vacuum, and dissolve the vapours, or rain will ine- 
vitably result. Nothing can be a better proof of 
'the increased density of the lower atmospheric 
stratum previous to rain, by reason of the vapours 
then condensed therein, than the more intense con- 
veyance of sound at such periods.— -It is a com- 
mon remark with individuals living near running 
streams, — “ There is the river roaring again ! we 
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shall havejcaia before morping while a^ain the 
obseryatioa of, How close and oppressive this 
weather is ! we aye going to have rain;” denotes 
that surcharge of moisture in the atmosphere, so 
oppressive to respiration, destined shortly to fall in 
shape of rain. 

It is owing to the effects of heat upon this atmo- 
spheric air and vapour, that we 6nd our valleys gene- 
rally colder to our feelings in winter, and warmer 
in summer than our moderately elevated hills, even 
although the thermometer may often indicate but 
a few degrees of difference in their relative tempe- 
rature; and hence arises the circumstance, that 
the grass in our valleys is burnt up by the heats in 
summer, and nipped by the winter fr?sts, when 
that on the hills almost totally escapes, on account 
of which the hills are the constant resort of the 
cattle and kangaroos during winter. 

As air and vapour become denser by cold, there- 
fore the coldest vapours naturally descend into the 
valleys during night, urged also by the light breeze.® 
skimming over the summits of the hills, — so that thi 
air and vapour which fall into the valleys are not 
only several degrees colder than those on the hills, 
but, being dens^, carry the heat off faster from 
whatever substeiices cprae in contact therewith, as 
all bodies coaduct heat quickly in proportion to 
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their density « We see here, in calm evenings, the 
vapours descend in fleecy bundles into the valleys, 
which they fill to some considerable depth. In 
summer these vapours fall upon the grass in 
shape of dew, but in winter are converted into 
a hoar frost, nipping up the vitality of the grass, 
which receives a farther blow from being so quickly 
thawed by the rays of the sun acting more pow- 
erfully on them, in consequence of the greater 
stillness of the air; for to secure the vitality of a 
body in a frozen state, the thawing process must be 
slowly conducted. Cold moist air chills our bodies 
more than dry air at the same temperature, because 
the former carries off the heat generated by our 
bodies quicker, it being a more powerful con- 
ductor ; and hence, in passing out of the dry air of 
the hills down among the vapours in the valleys, in 
a winter’s morning, we experience a sensation as if 
stepping out of the temperate into the frozen re- 
gions-r-^although the thermometer indicates but a 
few degrees difference. In building a dwelling, 
i|therefore9 it is a good rule to choose a moderately 
elevated hill for its site, where you will not only 
experience less of the winter’s cold, but be less 
annoyed by the summei^s heat. 

We find here, also, the grass on the western 
side of hills much more burnt up than that on 
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the eastern side; and, in fact, experience tells 
us, that the western rays of the siin possess the 
greatest power. This arises from the msUrn rays 
being, for some hours in the morning, consumed in 
heating, and raising up from the earth, the cold 
air and vapour which had settled on it during the 
night. By the time the sun reaches the meridian, 
these are all rarified or dispelled, leaving to the 
western rays the duty of heating the earth itself. 
It will consequently be found advisable, in a warm 
country, to build a dwelling-house facing the east, 
because while experiencing more fully the agree- 
able warmth of the sun in the chill mornings, we 
shall have less of the overpowering fervour dis- 
pensed by it when declining in the west. It is a 
good rule, too, to build a dairy, or any house 
wherein to keep things cool, on the eastern side of 
a hill, and to shade it from the western rays by a 
screen of trees in that direction. It is by reasons 
somewhat similar to the above, that we account 


for the months immediately midsummer 

being almost invariably hotter than those 


it, the 4itdmnc%ng sun having the chillness left by 


the antecedent winter to overcome before its beat 


can be powerfully available for other purposes, 
leaving thus the heat of the ^rectding sun available 
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for the more immediate use of the earth, and the 
productions with which it abounds. 

We have often heavy falls of rain upon our 
interior mountains, while on the low coast-land not 
a drop descends; and sometimes, though more 
rarely, the reverse is the case. We can easily 
suppose the first circumstance to arise from the 
vapours collected from the sea being carried over 
the low coast and drawn by the summits of the 
hills, as is observed in Galloway, where the sea- 
vapours that pass over the low county of Wigton 
are thus attracted and descend in rain. Some 
of the heaviest Hawkesbury floods have taken 
place when not a drop of rain had fallen on 
the coast ; while, on the contrary, during some 
of the heaviest of our rains this summer — par- 
ticularly those which caused the flood at the 
South Creek and Paramatta — the upper hilly 
country was entirely uu visited. Our wet season, 
to the east of the Blue mountains, usually takes 
place during the whiter months ; while to the west- 
ward of these mountains, it occurs in summer. 
This is ingeniously and satisfactorily accounted for, 
by Mr. Oxley, by the westerly winds which prevail 
during the winter driving back the vapours col- 
lected from the sea, which, attracted by the eastern 
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bases of the Blue mountains descend in rain 
on the eastern coast ; while, again, the easterly 
winds which prevail during the summer carry 
these vapours over the Blue mountains, where, 
attracted by their western bases, they descend in 
rain there. 

Dews fall very heavily in the colony, when the 
evenings are clear and still ; and an old settler can 
always readily tell whether it is to be a dewy night 
or not, by the appearance of the sky and state of 
the air. The dews are most grateful and re- 
freshing to the crops and grasses through the trying 
heats of summer, when moisture is so much wanted ; 
and at this period, too, they are fortunately most 
abundant, descending often in the still nights like 
a drizzling rain : for it is well known, that during 
the greatest heats, there is the greatest amount 
of moisture usually in the air, although so rarified 
as to be invisible. 

Hail-storms are most common in December and 
January, (corresponding to your July and August,) 
but we have had them at other periods of the year 
also. As we proceed toward the tropics, the hail- 
stones seem to increase in magnitude, though the 
storms decrease in frequency ; and hence, like those 
of all warm climates, ours are often very destruc- 
tive — the stones generally resembling irregular 
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masses of ice, rather than what you would call 
in England hail. I have seen holes pierced into 
pumpkins and melons by them, that a boy with a 
stone of equal size could not, I believe, readily 
have punctured by throwing it with all his force. 
We have yet had no visitations of this kind, 
however, heavier than I have read of in Eng- 
land ; but certainly they occur with us more fre- 
quently. 

December, J anuary, and February, are the months 
during which thunder and lightning more particu- 
larly prevail; but we have slight instances also 
in November and March. The lightning flashes 
particularly vivid from the west, and will continue 
sometimes uninterruptedly for a succession of days, 
without being accompanied by thunder, or a drop 
of rain falling. 

Frosts are but little felt in the lower parts of the 
colony, bordering on the sea; but interiorly they 
are pretty keen during the night and morning — 
ice being often found upon the shallow pools, of 
the thickness of a shilling, before the sun has made 
much progress. In the table lands and valleys of 
Bathurst and Argyle, situated at an altitude of 
two thousand feet above the sea, the frosts are still 
severer, and the climate is altogether so difierent, 
as to make the seasons nearly a month later than 
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in Cumberland and Camden, upon the coast; 
— ^the snow often lying for days on the tops of 
the mountains there, and even continuing occa- 
sionally in the valleys till the sun is pretty high, 
whilst in Cumberland and Camden the phenomenon 
of snow is absolutely unknown, though in the same 
latitude as Argyle and Bathurst. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Colonial forest timbers and tanning barks — Giim kino, 
gum arable, and manna trees — Shrinking of colonial 
timbers — The rotations of the various species upon soils, 
and chemical changes produced by them — Native plants, 
herbs, grasses, and pastures, witli eflccts of the cater- 
pillar ravages — Contrast of English and Australian pas- 
tures — Eflects of the bitter extract contained in the 
grasses upon the health of animals. 

The forest-trees in Australia are, with few ex- 
ceptions, all evergreens. Their branches are ge- 
nerally fewer, and spread out laterally in a less 
degree than those of Europe, shooting upwards 
more directly into the air, and possessing compara- 
tively few leaves. The bark of many is deciduous, 
and some of those of the gum species present a 
singular appearance to the eye of a European, 
when in the course of being denuded of the old 
bark. The new bark so exactly resembles the 
surface of a dead tree, peeled, that taking this ap- 
pearance in conjunction with the old bark hanging 
in loose flakes and strings about it, you marvel at 
the Australian forests containing such a number of 
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dead timber, till, looking casually at the tops, and 
seeing green leaves there, your astonishment is 
thus still more excited, that trees without bark 
should yet continue vegetating; and you are often 
not completely freed of your delusion, till you make 
an incision into the stem and unfold to view the 
green bark and sap within. 

The greater portion of our woods are hard, and 
the trees derive their colonial names from various 
circumstances relating to their appearance, pro- 
ductions, or growth. The gum trees are so desig- 
nated as a body from producing a gummy resinous 
matter, while the peculiarities of the bark usually 
fix the particular names of the species— thus the 
blue, spotted, black-butted, and woolly gums are 
so nominated from the corresponding appearance 
of their respective barks; — the red and white 
gums from their wood ; — and the flooded gums 
from growing in flooded land. The iron and 
stringy bark trees denote at once why they are so 
named, — the apple trees resemble the English apple- 
tree only in leaf ; while the leaves of the tea-tree 
furnished the colonists with a substitute for the 
genuine plant in the early period of the colony, and 
from their containing a saccharine matter required 
no sugar. In the forest and swamp oaks you will 
perceive little affinity to the English oak, but the 
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nettle- tree, often 100 feet high, will tell you at once 
by the touch whence comes its designation. The 
curryjong, kalang, or sassafras, and the boula, re- 
tain their native appellations. The cedar resembles 
the Honduras mahogany, while the acacias are the 
common wattles of this colony, their bark affording 
excellent tan, as well as an extract to export to 
England ; while from their trunks and branches, 
dear transparent beads of the purest Arabian gum 
are seen suspended in the dry spring weather, 
which our young currency bantlings eagerly search 
after and regale themselves with. 

Many of our forest-trees become early rotten or 
hollow in the heart, while the cores of others are 
drilled out by the white ants, and the spaces in 
them all so closely filled up too with earth, by the 
black ants (which follow in the train of the others), 
that scarcely a crevice is to be seen without earth 
in it ; and to such a height is this carried, that in 
a branch just broken off full forty feet from the 
ground, I have observed mould filling all the pores 
in its heart, thickly peopled with old black ants, 
and crammed too with young. A considerable 
number of our woods possess in a high deg^c-4he 
negative quality of incombustibility, originating, 
as has been supposed, in the large quantity of alu- 
minous matter they contain, which renders them 
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SO desirable as bpuse-rtiiaber, that firas oca almost 
unknown ampngst us, though the dryness of the 
climate might well be considered so conducive 
thereunto. If a red cinder drops upon a stringy* 
bark-boarded floor, it will smoulder away ^ri^out 
bursting into flame. The gum that exudes from 
the gum trees (or eucalyptus species) exactly rer 
sembles, in taste and appearance, the gum-kmo of 
the shops, and I have no doubt will be found to 
resemble it in medical qualities also. The bark 
of the wattles generally produces a reddish tan, 
which is noways ornamental to white stockings on 
putting on a pair of our new shoes; but other barks 
are made use of, whose tamiing colour is unexcepr 
tionable. Large quantities of wattle-bark, and its 
extract, have been exported of late years to Eng- 
land, but the recent commercial distress has been 
sorely against all new speculations. 

We possess above a hundred and thirty species 
of the acacia, and from them exudes, as I 
before said, the purest gum arabic. It is so 
plentiful, at particular periods, that I could, have 
collected in some places several pounds in an hour 
or two^ It possesses all the good properties of the 
gum'from Arabia, and is used successfully in this 
colony, in thin mucilage, as a drink in aflectipos 
of the urinary organs, and dysentery. The whole* 
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sale price by the hammer in England, of these va- 
luable gums from Arabia and Africa, varies from 
21. to 10/. per cwt. according to quality, the cheap 
being used by the manufacturers to stiOen calicoes, 
&c. and the line for medical purposes and other 
operations wherein the purest sorts are required. 
Something, no doubt, might be made by us of this 
branch of trade, by encouraging the natives to 
procure the colonial gums. Even the very idle 
children, and the hordes of lazy fellows who hate 
hard work, might for a while obtain here an em- 
ployment and a livelihood, if any spirited person 
would pay them well. These gums are only 
to be found at one particular period of the year, 
and quickly melt away in wet w^eather. A species 
of our eucalyptus produces also the finest man- 
na, and that in very considerable abundance. It 
is named by Mr. Allan Cunningham, the able 
botanist from Kew, the eucal^Hus mannifera, and 
is met with in the cool regions of Argyle and Ba- 
thurst. The manna is found in flakes upon the 
grass, and also adhering to the branches and trunks, 
and several pounds may often be collected in a 
very short space of time. It must be looked for in 
the morning, as, should the sun shine out str^gv 
it gradually dissolves. Manna is one of the safest, 
and almost the only pleasant purgative we possess. 
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and it is only its scarcity and high price that have 
prevented its coming into more general use. In- 
stead of surfeiting yourself with nauseous salts, 
jalap, and so forth, you have only to sweeten your 
tea in the morning with manna, or take a paper of it 
by way of barley-sugar in your pocket, and turn thus 
the doctor's hitherto nauseous posset into an agree- 
able honne houche. The wholesale price of manna is 
at present about GJ. per pound ; it once was as 
low as 2s, Gr/. and up another time at 10s. dd,, 
but the average price is from 3s. to 4s, Here 
then is an excellent remunerating price for both 
the collector and shipper, calculated to call their 
attention to the procuring of this valuable medi- 
cine ; and if these trees are found to produce it in 
sufficient quantity, I see nothing likely to answer 
better than making plantations thereof at some fu- 
ture period. Supposing each tree to produce half 
a pound of manna worth 3s. per pound to the 
producer, there would be, with a hundred and 
sixty trees to the acre, a clear revenue of 121. per 
acre at the expense of a few days’ annual labour, 
besides having the benefit still of this acre through- 
out the year for grazing. It is by endeavouring 
to produce articles whereto other countries have 
not particularly turned their attention, that we 
must expect'to prosper. Various trees in Europe 
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furnish manna, but it is chiefly obtained from 
a species of the fraxinus in Calabria and Sicily, 
by tying girdles of straw round the tree, for it to 
exude upon. Some of our trees also afford a resin 
which is converted into a beautiful transparent var- 
nish, while others exude a substance similar in ap- 
pearance and smell to the celebrated cagiput. 

The contractility of a great number of the woods 
of Australia has been often remarked on, but I 
think this quality has been greatly exaggerated. 

I believe much of it is owing to the dryness of our 
climate, and the little care that is taken in the 
seasoning of these timbers. I have seen the 
American pine, with which convict-ships are fitted 
up, contract quite as much in warm weather on 
the voyage out as any of the Australian woods. 
The contractility may arise in a great measure 
front the timber containing a greater portion of 
sap throughout the year than deciduous trees, and 
it has been attributed also to the alumina in 
the composition. Certainly some of the young 
saplings do contract most amazingly, and most 
quickly. Twice Were the slip-rails of a gate re- 
ported to me as too short, and tumbling out, 
though I had given strict injunctions to theSi^orife^ 
man, each time, to fit them in long enough 
so I resolved to superintend the 'operation in 
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person, and saw them put in of ample length ; 
but in less than a week they tumbled out again, 
having shrunk upwards of two inches in that 
short period. The bark of the curryjong and 
stringy-bark trees, by a little beating and soak* 
iug in water, is manufactured into strong and 
durable ropes by the settlers ; while that of the 
box and the stringy-bark makes good roofs for 
(tattle, as also cart-shods, and workmen's huts, the 
hox-bark possessing considerable incombustible 
properties, and the others being rather of a tindery 
description. Trees here appear to follow the same 
laws as other vegetable substances, regarding the 
t^d’ects they produce upon the soil wherein they 
grow. It has long been remarked in America, 
that on the forests being cut down, young trees 
of a different species sprout. up in place of the old 
ones ; and here the same remark, in a great mea* 
sure, holds good, — acacias very commonly making 
their appearance on land that has been ouqe under 
cultivation, and afterwards permitted to relapse 
into a state of nature. From this circumstance it 
should seem, that trees, like other vegetables, ex- 
tract particular substance from the ground, which 
substance it is necessary should bo restored before 
the same species of tree can be readily grown a 
second time, — a restoration to be effected, perhaps, 
VOL. I. 1 
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by such chemical changes in the constituent parti- 
cles of the soil as may arise from the cultivation of 
other species. Mr. Sinclair, in his excellent trea- 
tise on British grasses, seems to imply strongly his 
belief in principles similar to these, by pressing 
upon the attention of the agricultural public the 
number of species of grasses composing our En- 
glish pastures, and the necessity of sowing a great 
variety in order to insure a closer sward than you 
could otherwise possibly have. Agreeably to this 
principle, upon a spot of land where you cannot 
have a renewal of grass of one particular species, 
you may nevertheless raise various others, — in con- 
sequence of the chemical changes wrought by them 
respectively : — in confirmation of the soundness of 
w:hich opinion, Mr. Sinclair states, that in a square 
foot of old English pasture, he detected twenty-two 
difterent varieties of grasses. Hence we see the 
utility of planting various species of timber upon the 
same land, because, each exciting its owm peculiar 
chemical action, and drawing generally a particu- 
lar species of nourishment not coveted by the 
others, not only may a greater number of trees 
be reared from the same piece of ground, but 
the whole will be pushed forth in greater luxuri- 
ance b\ each species aiding the growth of the 
otlieis. 
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We have nettles here, also wild flax, wild oats, 
wild tobaoco, wild tares, wild indigo, rib«gruss of 
two varieties, chichory, trefoil; and burnet, — all 
natives of the coantry, and closely resembling those 
of other countries,— the burnet having been to a 
considerable extent used in Van Dieman’s Land of 
late as a substitute for tea, and so close in resem> 
blance are its taste and qualities to the boiiea, 
that one individual actually mixed a chest of bohea 
with dried burnet, and the dillerence between 
them could not detected. 01‘ native grasses, 
we possess the oat-grass, rye grass, florin, kan- 
garoo-grass, and timothy, — blady grass growing in 
wet flooded alluvial spots, and wire-grass upon cold 
wet w^ushed clays. We have the Indian doob-grass 
too, (English creepiiig dog-tooth grass,) iutrodiu^ed 
into the colony from India many years ago, and 
now become very general in the old settled parts, 
troni its rapid spreading. Its roots, sinking deep 
in the earth, preserve it green in the summer, 
w'hen almost all other grasses fail ; but the frosts 
quickly . destroy its verdure. The blady grass 
grows often to the height of two or three feet, and 
iron! its broad strong leaf makes excellent thatch. 
A wild cotton plant, introduced from liarbary, is 
l)ecome now a great pest, as, having a flying seed 
like the thistle, it spreads every where. It has 
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filaments upon the stalk of a silky nature resem- 
bling flax, and has been exported to England and 
manufactured into various useful and beautiful 
articles. Though our native grasses are now 
proved to be very nutritious, yet, from their gene- 
ral thinness over the ground, I may safely assert, 
that our richest native swards are full two-thirds 
inferior in point of closeness to the old pastures in 
England. Tlic grass here seems all to grow in 
detached tufts, without any of that continuity 
we observe in the pastures at home. To know 
that this is a dry climate, is in fact enough to as- 
sure us also, that it cannot be noted for close and 
heavy pastures, because all heavy pasture countries 
have wet climates. But this cannot be the sole 
cause : — part of this thinness is doubtless owing to 
the few varieties we possess of naliirul grasses, so 
that the few just require as much space to live in 
as the tniiny, according to Mr. Sinclair's data 
already alluded to. Tliis seems to gain additional 
confirmation, from there being no deficiency in the 
growth of our grasses, all of them pushing forth 
their stems as luxuriantly ius the best English kinds; 
but then we see as much waste space between the 
tufts, even in our richest pastures, after burning 
oft‘, as w e might walk along upon on tiptoe without 
touching the grass-tufts around. The caking of 
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the ground from the long summer droughts pre- 
venting the grass tillering out, and the ravages of 
the caterpillar, must tend, too, greatly to keep the 
sward thin. The caterpillars eat the grass closely 
down to the ground ; so that, partly from this and 
partly from the poisonous nature of their dung, 
together with the succeeding droughts, the whole 
pasture of a field will be completely annihilated 
for a year or two, until the seeds sown previous to 
the appearance of this vegetable pestilence have 
time to germinate and spring forth. The tares, 
rib grasses, and other native herbs, escape the 
ravages of the caterpillar, owing, I presume, to 
some aromatic property possessed by them.: and 
as these are much relislied by the sheep, and spread 
rapidly after such destructive visits, the caterpillar 
may finally bring about a revolution very agreeable 
to our flocks, by covering our fields with their 
favourite herbs. The old withered grasses are 
usually burnt off in the sj)ring, and often at other 
periods of the year if you have an extensive run 
for your stock ; and it is astonishing to sec how 
quickly and how luxuriantly the new grasses will 
push up after these burnings, if a shower of rain 
should happen to follow them. When judiciously 
accomplished, they certainly produce most benefi- 
cial effects, by destroying all the old grass which 
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the carttle artd sheep refuse to eat, and which is 
therefore! only a bar to their feeding; while they 
destroy, too, the various broods of insects that 
nestle about the roots of the grasses ; and charring 
slightly the surface of the ground, favour the sub- 
sequent vegetation. You must be cautious, how- 
eVeri not to put cattle or horses upon the burnt 
ground too early, as they not oUly materially in- 
jure the pasture, but are Cable to be scoured by 
this young grass, owing to its great juiciness from 
rapidity of growth. - As it is calculated that a 
single sheep will require nearly three acres of our 
best native pastures to maintain it throughout the 
year, you may easily |iercelve how far they are 
behind the rich old pastures in England in regard 
to productiveness- But, indeed, few places on the 
giobe can equal the British isles in this particular; 
an intelligent settler here, who farmed considerably 
in Englaml, and had travelled much over France 
aiiid Italy, declared to me, that he bad seen no 
pastures out of England at till equal to some he 
hud met with even liOre. Over-pasturing seems 
certainly to do consklerahle injiiry ; and the oM 
relsidents will still smile to hear weW^omem e!Ktol 
the pastoral richness of the hewly-^discorered coun- 
tries: “Waft, wait,” they will say, ** til! they 
have been ns long ia^d as heavily pastured as the 
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old country.” Indeed, several competent and im- 
partial judges have assured me, that they had seen 
no sward in any of these new-discovered regions 
superior, to many portions of the olden-time pas- 
tures of Cumberland, now so poor and despised. 
This deterioration of the natural pastures, from 
excessive stocking, has induced many to suppose 
that a considerable portion of our native grasses 
are annuals, dying off yearly and reproduced from 
the seed, and all our agriculturists coincide in 
opinion that these grasses generally seed badly. 
The same surmise has been made relative to the 
native pastures of America, which decrease in lux- 
uriance from long pasturing, while those of England 
increase. We want much to have a course of ex- 
perimental trials made with our native grasses, in 
order to ascertain how far they are capable of im- 
provement from cultivation, and of being associated 
with the most suitable of the English grasses in 
ameliorating our swards. It is in this point of view 
that government farms are calculated to be of use ; 
and certainly the government of a young country, 
like ours, could not devote a thousand or two yearly 
to a better purpose than experimentalizing upon 
systems and substances likely to be conducive to 
the awakening of its slumbering energies, and the 
progressive advancement of its wealth. The par- 
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tial experiments hitherto made with the English 
grasses prove clearly how much is to be gained by 
their judicious introduction; for, even defective 
as the permanent laying of them down has been, 
their superior productiveness (for a time at least) 
to the native swards, shows what might be done 
by a well-regulated system of artificial grass ma- 
nagement. The land has been generally neither 
sufficiently pulverized nor in sufficient heart ; nor 
have a sufficiency, or a sufficient variety, of grass 
seeds been sown, to afford a fair comparative trial. 
The English grasses appear to be more cut up by 
the summer’s heat than the native ones, but stand 
the winter’s cold better. The meadow fescue, 
cocksfoot, and several others, appear to flourish 
extremely as seedlings, and I liave little doubt 
would flourish equally well in a sward, if fair trial 
were given them. 

White clover grows here most luxuriantly, and 
when naturally sown, by means of the dmig of 
animals spreads rapidly around, supplanting the 
native grasses. It falls an early victim to the 
parching droughts ; yet the sheep notwithstanding 
eagerly lick up its withered particles from the 
ground, and keep in tolerable condition in a field 
abounding with it, while famishing on tho native 
pastures in the vicinity. 
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Tli^ dqsiderstum is, to find out of the^ 
English grasses best suits our soil and dry cli- 
mate. The English down grasses particularly 
deserve a trial for our high lands, as being natives 
of higher and drier situations than the fescues apd 
others we now possess, and being also so much re- 
lished by, and so congenial to, our favourite stock- 
sheep. 

The swarms of grasshoppers and various other 
insects with which our pastures abound, must cer- 
tainly injure them considerably, but in the red 
earth-worms (according to the experience of an ex- 
cellent practical friend of mine) we possess enrich- 
ers rather than impoverishers of the sward. From 
many years’ attentive observation in both England 
and Scotland, this gentleman has been led to con- 
clude that they produce a good efiect, the excretions 
which they pile up upon the surface of the sward 
serving, after bush-harrowing and rolling, the 
purpose of a top-dressing equal to compost, anil 
effectually preventing the growth of fog. Fog, 
however, is unknown in New South Wales, the 
mosses being the inhabitants of latitudes more 
cq^d and moist than ours. 

When we consider that it requires, on an ave- 
rage, three acres of our natural pasture to keep a 
single sheep throughout the year, while on a 
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single aoro of English pasture9 '(iu whioh Mr^ Sin- 
dair detected the* twen:^»twa distinct specie of 
grasses in a square foot>) one oil of nine hundred 
and sixty pounds was summer-fattened and two 
sheep winter*fed, we need no other proof to im^ 
press upon us the great necessity there is to ech 
deavour to improve our pastures in the old settled 
parts of the colony, where grass is now such a de^ 
sideratiim. Although I have never seen a close 
natural pasture in New South Wales, yet I have 
seen several close pastures of small extent, after 
the field had been cultivated, the sward being com- 
posed here chiefly of the doob-grass and various 
species of our natives. The doob-grass, therefore, 
and a mixture of the best of the natives, is highly 
deserving the attention of the old settlers; as, al^ 
though sort of prejudice exists in the colony 
at present against the former, the extraordinary 
fecundity of it in the driest seasons^ and the 
liigli character it bears in India, render it an object 
not to be lightly passed by without having good 
data whereon to form our judgments 
Another important consideration dwelt upon by 
Mr. Sinclair, in enforcing tlie. necessity of sowing s 
great variety of grassc?s, is, the diflTerent quantities 
of bitter extract contiiined ia the various species ^ 
which, although forming no portion of the nutria 
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tious particles of the fi^rasses, (as it is proved by 
Sir H. Davy’s experiments to be wholly or nearly 
wholly voided in the dung,) yet performs a most 
important function in the animal economy by 
promoting the digestion of the nutritious parti- 
cles. We all know, in the human frame, the uti-^ 
lity of bitters in strengthening weak stomachs, 
and promoting digestion, and may very readily 
therefore extend the action of the same principle 
to stock. Mr. Sinclair mentions an instance of 
sheep being fed on a field of white clover and 
cocksfoot, which contain little of this bitter ex- 
tract, which were all attacked by the red^tvater, 
and cured by removal to a field abounding with 
grasses containing a greater proportion of this 
useful ingredient. — It is to this he seems to 
impute their preservation from the rot, as, the 
more juicy grasses are, the less they comparatively 
contain of the extract, and the more liable we cer- 
tainly find them to excite the rot, or scour, which 
is merely a relaxed state of the animal’s bowels. 

We observe in this colony that sick sheep and 
cattle will, while refusing to feed on the grasses, 
eagerly devour the vines and herbage, — the aro- 
matic and bitter principles in these vegetable sub- 
stances no doubt acting as a medicine upon them, 
and improving the tone of their digestive organs. 
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tbi^ tbal^e jn^ apcQuat for the great 
partiality sheep haviO to herbs> because . a eousti* 
pated state ofthe excretions being essential to their 
health, nature points out to them what \^iU bring 
this about ; while on the other hand a loose state 
pf the excretions being essential to the health of 
cattle, we see why the latter prefer wet and the 
former dry pasture. It is now found that salt 
given to sheep in moderate quantities prevents the 
rot, as well as many other diseases ; and that far- 
mers in the marshy countries bordering on the 
seas, by shifting their flocks alternately between 
the fresh and salt marshes, now guard effectually 
against that disease which their depasturing solely 
upon the fresh marshes never failed previously to 
bring on ; and as salt acts here the part of the 
bitter extract, we may presume the action of both 
to be similar. The beneficial properties seem to. 
consist in their acting as a general stimulant to the 
system, in counteracting the fermentation of the 
food in the stomach by their antiseptic qualities, 
and in destroying the ova of insects contained in 
it which are afterwards hatched into life in some 
part of the animal machine. Bitters are necessary 
to prevent the acetous fermentation of malt liquors, 
while salt acts in the same way as a preservative 
of vegetables. Salt and bitters too are equally de- 
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leterioui^i to inisect life, boffa bbiilg^ etnpIoyOd in the 
destruction of worms ; so that hs we find ' animhtis 
fed with a portion of salt are free of insects in the 
liver on being killed, we may presume a lik^ be- 
neficial result would have been manifested had 
their food contained a sufficiency of the bitter 
principle in it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Native and imported fruits and vegetables — Peculiari- 
ties of the annual and diurnal revolutions in Australia 
— Natural scenery — Music of the birds contrasted 
with those of England — ^Agriculture, and seasons of 
sced-tiino and harvest. 


Of native fruits we possess raspberries equal in 
flavour and not otherwise distinguishable from the 
English. They grow plentifully on the alluvial 
banks of Hunter’s River, and supply a yearly 
Christmas feast to the birds. Our native currants 
are strongly acidulous, like the cranberry, and 
make an excellent preserve when mixed with the 
raspberry. They grow on low shrubs, not higher 
than the whortleberry bush. Our cherries are desti- 
tute both of pleasant taste and flavour, and have 
the stone adhering to their outside. Our native 
pears are tolerably tempting to the look, but deQ^. 
both mastication and digestion, being the pendu^ 
lous seed-pods of a tree here, and their outer husks 
of such a hard woody consistence, as to put the 
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edge of even a well-tempered knife to proof of its 
qualities in slicing them down. 

The burwan is a nut much relished by our na- 
tives, who prepare it by roasting and immersion 
in a running stream, to free it from its poisonous 
qualities. 

The jibbong is another tasteless fruit, as well as 
the five-corners^ much relished by children. 

The wild potatoe strongly resembles the species 
now in use in Europe, but the stem and leaf are 
essentially different. It grows on the loose flood- 
ed alluvial margins of the rivers, and at one period 
of the year composes the chief sustenance of the 
natives, having the watery look and taste of the yam. 

Of foreign fruits now climatized, we possess a 
great variety. Here are oranges, lemons, citrons, 
nectarines, apricots, peaches, plums, cherries, figs, 
loquats, grenadillos, quinces, peArs, apples, mul- 
berries, pomegranates, grapes, olives, raspberries, 
strawberries, bananas, guavas, pine- apples, and 
English and Cape gooseberries and currants. Of 
shell fruits, we have the almond, walnut, chesnut, 
and filbert ; and of other garden fruits, strawber- 
rifes, melons, peppers, &c. &c. 

Many of the small class of settlers derive a 
handsome income from the process of their 
gardens and orchards, but still this point is too 
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littlcf ^atteodeid to by^our >col0Qiats generally, imd 
many of our fruits are coni^qaently still both 
scarce ami dear. 1 have never seen orangesfsell- 
ing for less tbaii a shilliiig a dozen, while a giieat 
part of the year they are double and treble this 
price, and not even to be had at all for some por^ 
tion of the season. Peaches, nectarines, and apri- 
cots, arc most abundant ; and when pains are taken 
in their cultivation, most delicious too; but the 
greater portion of those offered for sale being the 
produce of seedlings, are generally hard, tastelesi^, 
and noways so tempting as to induce you to try 
their flavour a second time. Of apples we have 
considerable variety, many of them most excellent, 
while the pears you see for sale are generally of a 
large size, and similar in look and taste to those 
of Madeirai rich, mellow, and juicy. The bananas 
and guavas come only to perfection in low 
tered places near the sea ; and in Captain Piper’s 
garden at Eliza Point, I have tasted them quite 
equal to those of the tropics. Pine-apples reqv^e 
the aid of a frame for their filling out and ripen- 
ing. Gooseberries and currants are not product 
in the low laud, the bushes all running to wopd,.l)p^ 
in the cold mountainous districts of Bathurst gpd 
Argyle these fruits come to very considerable per* 
fection. The Cape gooseberry, however, 
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good substitute to the lowlanders for the others. 
Grapes flourish luxuriantly, but are very liable to 
the blight, particularly the white ones, if not sha- 
ded from the sun and westerly winds. Sir John 
Jamison considers this blight to be occasioned by 
a concentration of the sun’s rays by the dew-drop, 
as by a lens, upon the grape, which is thus scorch- 
ed, and decays rapidly — a series of black specks 
spreading over it. I cannot myself see how these 
rays can produce this effect, because the dew is al- 
ways evaporated before they have much power ; while 
they could only affect the eastern side of the grape- 
bunch or indeed of the vine, the western being se- 
cure therefrom till the due converts into vapour. 
This blight is more likely attributable to the wind’s 
shifting suddenly from hot to cold, or to the sun heat- 
ing the grapes so much the more during the day if 
unshaded ; and thus from their being too hot at 
night, they admit the cold air and dew to have a 
proportionally stronger effect upon them. This 
supposition seems to derive support from the white 
grape being more liable to blight than the black, 
inasmuch as we know that dark bodies both receive 
heat and part with it readier that light-coloured ; 
therefore, though the white grapes would be longer 
in imbibing the same portion of heat, they would 
retain it longer, and consequently feel the effects 
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of the chill uight air more. Possibly^ however^ 
this blight may be partly owing, also to the heat 
penetrating the white grape with greater di£ScaIty ; 
for while in the black grape it would pass readily 
on among the juices, and thus expand the whole of 
the fruit equally, in the white it would, from its 
difficulty of penetrating, accumulate to a greater 
degree on the outside, and thus destroy the tex- 
ture of the husk. Several spirited gentlemen here 
are endeavouring to supply us with a vinous^ be- 
verage from grapes of our own growth. Mr.^ 
Gregory Blaxiand, who stands foremost on the' 
list, has six and a half pipes of Australian wine 
this year to fill his cellar with; w'hile Mr. John 
Macarthur, and Dr. Townson, the celebrated 
author of Travels in Hungary, are both making 
zealous efforts in the same way. The wine 
hitherto manufactured resembles Santurne in 
taste and appearance, and a very pleasant wine, 
generally speaking, it is for a warm climate, from 
its agreeable and refreshing acidity. Fine pre- 
serves are mode from our raspberries, quinces, 
and figs, while our bitter oranges afford us moun^ 
tains of marmalade, speaking in breakfast-tabl^ 
comparison. Almonds are now pretty abundant, 
and from these and raisins of your own growth, 
you may supply your dessert without observing a 
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siagle dtump ^ in the grocer’s bill on thdi nccotmt. 
In factf 1 hope that both raisins and tnne will be,- 
hefoie other twenty years pass by, ranked orOong 
our ejr/)ort« instead of being, as now, among our 
imports. Olives are now much attended to, the 
most successful propagator being Mr. H. Macar- 
thuf, who has reared a great variety from slips 
and layers. ' 

The birds are certainly a terrible pest to our 
fmlMrees, though not worse either in numbers or 
rapacity than those of England ; on the other 
haitd, they are actnally less in number,* and as we 
cannot yet afford the expense of protecting nets 
and Watchmen, the chattering broods riot in free 
quarters. The oldest, and only hitherto produc- 
tive olive-tree in the colony, furnished a most 
abundant Crop to the proprietor, for the first and 
second years, till the feathered epicurists took a 
fancy thereto, since which he has not been able to 
bottle off a^iingle olive. In a new garden planted 
on the edge of a river beside a brush, I have seen, 
too, the wliole of the peas, as fast as podded, and 
also the beaiis^. devoured by these gourmands. 
When The peaohea are ripe^ then is the time to 

♦The geiitime name of an Ansfrallaii coin, in value 
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pass in muster all our varieties of parrots, which 
swarm in flocks among the gardens and orchards 
at this tempting period, hopping and chattering 
upon the trees by your very windows and doors as 
pert and impudent as sparrows. 

The great cause of the inferiority of the gene- 
rality of our fruits is, that the trees have been 
raised from the seed. It is well known, that if 
you sow a hundred seeds of a single species of 
apple, not one of these will produce a tree bearing 
the same sort of fruit as the parent, and not five 
indeed of that number will be worth keeping. 
Therefore, we must be always creating new varie- 
ties, seeing ive cannot retain the old ones, for no 
grafts can be propagated from trees after the pe- 
riod limited for the life of the parent stock. In 
rearing from the seed, we cultivate the bad va- 
rieties as well as the good, and hence the inferio- 
rity of the generality of our peaches. 

You may raise succulent vegetables of all kinds 
from seed during nine months of the year at least, 
so that if ever you lack kail to the pot, do not 
blame the climate. — Cabbages raised from colonial 
seed do not bell so well as when raised from En- 
glish seed, and Cobbett remarks the same as oc- 
curring iu America. This arises probably from 
the cabbages being incapable of proper naturaliza- 
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tion in a warmer climate^ and thus always requir- 
ing the seed to be reared in a cold one to bring* 
the plants to perfection. Melons and pumpkins 
will absolutely overrun you, if you do not give 
them most bounteous scope, and you need want 
neither water nor musk melons for six or eight 
months yearly on an average, if you duly time the 
sowings. Nothing can exceed their rich juiciness 
and flavour, and the rapidity of their growth is 
almost miraculous, when a few showers of rain 
temper the hot days. The pumpkin makes an ex- 
cellent substitute for the apple in a pie, when 
soured and sweetened to a proper temper by 
lemons and sugar. The black children absolutely 
(lance and scream when they see one, — pumpkin 
and sugar being their delight. To the half of a 
slirivellcd puiiipkln hanging at the door of niy tent 
on my, first essay in settling, one of our sooty satyrs 
could do nothing for some minutes but fidget and 
skip ; and with bis eyes sparkling, and countenance 
beaming in ecstasy, exclaim, “ Dam my eye, 
pumJ)ookan, dam my eye, pamhookanr such 
being the nearest point tlmy can attain to the 
right pronunciation of their favourite fruit. 

In a piece of rich flooded land, newly brought 
into cultivation, I once observed a curious anomaly 
in these vegetables, not a single pumpkin or melon 
making its appearance on the vines, although pro- 
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duced in abundanee upon plants raised on land 
differently circumstaneed^ At first, I thought the 
birds and rats had devourdd them as soon as form- 
ed ; till, recollecting the plants * were dmcious 
(having distinct male and female flowcnrs), 1 ex- 
amined the flowers carefully, and found thein all 
to be females, so that the want of male flowers 
to impregnate them soon manifested the cause 
of the barrenness. Whether this resulted from 
the nature of the soil, or from the overshadow- 
ing of adjacent trees, I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine. 

Being at the opposite pole to you, and the oppo- 
site side of that pole likewise, our seasons, our 
days and nights, are consequently the reverse of 
yours. When it is your winter, it is our summer ; 
and when it is noonday with you, it is ten at night 
with us, — the sun rising ten hours earlier here than 
in England. Aguiu ; — our July corresponds to 
*your January, and vice versa : our summep months 
being November, December, and January; our 
autumn months, February, Ma^cb, and April; our 
winter months. May , June, July ; and mir spring 
months, August, September, and October, while 
our cold winds come from the south and our hot 
winds from the north. Many of the stars and 
constellations situated low toward the iiotth are 
invisible here, but we can look upon the same 
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milky way aod the same Pleiades as you, though 
we can only simultaneously contemplate them, 
or the sun or moon either, a few hours after their 
rising with you; and an hour or two previous to 
their setting. Our summer days are never ex- 
tended so long, nor are our winter days so greatly 
curtailed, as yours ; while that delightful period 
of England’s climate, the twilight, is here barely 
discernible, darkness tumbling in so quickly u|X)n 
the heels of day, that night is fairly commenced 
as soon as the sun has wheeled himself out of sight 
Ijehind the green woody hills in the west. 

“ 'flio sun’s rim dips, — the stars shine out,— 

At one stride conies the dark !” 

beiug as applicable to our region in the present 
time as when the “ auncient marinere” was tossed 
about the seas in our vicinity in his ill-fated bark. 
The lover cannot here compare his mistress to the 
polar star, to which the compass of his constancy 
points, for of that polar star he is never delighted 
with a peep ; — neither can the pensive poet, in his 
solitary musings, exclaim — 

“ 'J’hc Iniflcss trees my fiincy please, 

Their fate resembles mine 

there being no meltings into the, mellow tints of 
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autuma ; so rustiiogt of the fas t-falliog leaves, 
nor burstings of the buds into life and loveliness is 
the , spring, to deck bis rural verses with ; csse^ull 
green uniformity of foliage exlstisg frosii year’s 
end to year’s end ! 

We arc not moved .here with the deep meHow 
note of the blackbird poured out from beneath 
some low stunted bush; nor thrilled with the 
wild warblings of the thrush, perched on the top 
of some tall sapling ; nor charmed with the blithe 
carol of the lark as we proceed early afield ; — none 
of our birds at all rivalling these divine songsters 
in realising the poetical idea of the music of the 
grove ;” while “ parrots’ chattering” must supply 
the place of ** nightingales’ singing” in the future 
amorous lays of our sighing Celadons. We have 
our lark certainly ; but both his appearance and 
note are a most wretched parody upon the bird idbout 
which our English poets have made so many fine 
similesv He will mount from the ground and rise 
iluttering upwards in the same manner, and with 
a few of the starting notes of the English lark, but 
on reaching the height of thirty feet or so, down 
he drops suddenly and mutely, diving into con- 
cealment among the long grass, aa if ashamed of his 
pitiful attempt. For the pert, frisky robin, pat- 
tering and pecking against the windows in the dull 
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daj# of :irinter» we have the lively superb war- 
ble/' with bis blue sbiuiug plumage fmd ins long 
taperkig tail, 'piekiiig up the crumbs at oUr doors : 
while the pretty little redbills, of the siue and form 
of the goldfinch, constitute the sparrow of our 
olime^ flying in flocks about our houses, and build- 
ing their soft downy pigmy nests in the orange, 
peach, and lemon trees surrounding them. 

*Nor are we without our rural noters of the time 
to call us to our early task, and warn us of evening’s 
close. The loud and discordant noise of the laugh- 
ing jackass (or settler^ $ clocks as he is called), as 
he takes up his roost on the withered bough of 
one of our tallest trees, acquaints us that the sun 
has just dipped behind the hills, and that it is time 
to trudge homewards ^ while the plaintive notes of 
the curlew, and the wild and dismal screechings 
of the flyk^ squirrel, skimming from branch to 
branchy whisper us to retire to our bed-chambers* 
In the morning, again, the dull monotonous double 
note of the whsc^whee, (so named from the sound 
of its calls,) chiming in at as regular intervals as the 
tick of a clock, warns us to rub our eyes and con 
over the tasks of the impending day, as it is but 
half mi hour to dawn ; till again the loud laughter 
of tha jackatss summims us to turn out, and take a 
peep at iho appearance of tb^ morn^^ which 
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ju$t b 0 gi^ ,to glimmer beyond the dusky outline 
of the eastern bills. 

Jo reference to the English winter being the 
period of pur Australian summer, it is singular 
that, as far as my limited observations extend, a 
coldwinte,r in Europe should be attended with a 
corresponding hot summer in southerly latitudes, 
and a hot r summer, again, in Europe, with a cor- 
responding cold winter therein. — The summers of 
1825 and 1826, which were both remarkable for 
the height , and duration of their temperature in 
England, were attended by corresponding cold 
winters in Australia, — that of 1826 being in fact 
so cold that many of the cattle died in consequence. 
This looks as if the sun, when deprived of exerting 
his fair influence on one part of his dominions, 
always gives some other portion the full benefit of 
that degree of heat whereof the former had been 
deprived. Nature, indeed, seems to follow the 
same rules in the seasons as we see her follow in 
the animal machine in a state of febrile excite- 
ment ;^tbe intensity , and duration of the cold* fit 
of fever being always followed by a corresponding 
intensity and duration in the hot fit and do we 
not see that if we have a cold winter, we have 
always a summer correspondingly hot succeeding 
it, if such a one should not have preceded? 
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diversity of bur seasons from those of 
land produces a corresponding diversity iu the 
periods 6f our agricultural operations. HerbW 
sow wheat in April and May, and reap it in' No- 
vember; plant maize in October and November, 
and gather it in March and April ; plant potatoes 
in February and March, and dig them in July; 
and again in August and September, and dig them 
in January: having thus, you see, two grain crops 
and two potatoe crops in the year. What adyan* 
tages, then, to the agriculturist does not this coun- 
try hold out ! in fact, nothing but the grossest mis- 
government can retard its rapid advancement, and 
I doubt muOh if even that could materially do 
so. But« thanks to the wise and enlightened con- 
duct of Lord Bathurst, late secretary of state for 
the colonies, such things cannot well again occur ; 
for the executive council of his appointment will 
tend, without embarrassing, materially to give 
vigour, when required, and counteract such in- 
temperate aiid hasty measures as the best of men 
may in ' a inonient of thoughtlessness or irritation 
be induced to adopt. 

Oats are not much sown, except on the high 
grounds in Argyte and Bathurst, in lieu of maize, 
which does not succeed so well in these cold re- 
gions. — They are sown in September, aiid reaped in 
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bein^ ciYt eariy t^pi^vetit 
piroStide being fu% isqusiPm qiiantityy and as go6d» 
i 'iblbki ih quality as 6ats in England. ' The ii^heat 
is'^bbt inuch liable to 4he blight or smut, and very 
few settlers, I believe, take any precaution to avoid 
tbb^iatter by steeping the seed. The creeping 
vidiebt appears to answer this climate best, being 
sdWn eat-ly, and consequently having its roots 
deeply ramified, and its stalk and blades well ad- 
VPitkjdd, before the cateipillars or summer heats 
ckb deistlroy or check its vegetation. It tillers 
Well, and spreads out at first over the ground, mat- 
thtg it so dosely, with its spikey blades, as com- 
pletely to protect the soil from the sun’s rays> and 
prevent the evaporation of the moisture soaked 
iirto it during the winter. It remains a consider- 
able time in this grassy sward-like state, then aU at 
olbOe shoots op, and proceeds rapidly to maturity. 
Its grain is small and hard, and makes excellent 
flbiir." ' 

‘ The'maize (Indian corn) is planted with the hand- 
tiee, in holes containing five grains at from fouf to 
fiiS^ feet each way in distance. When two feet high^ 
it is'iitlled up with the same inipleineiit, and worked* 
Well hrmind to prevent the stalks from being brdkeii 
With t^e wind, and to promote its growth.;- The 
cobs are ptilled off by hand when ripe, and cani<M 
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to the bam/ being sprcu^d out thinly till quite 
and then housed away. The natives often assist ijPi 
this- operation on being rewarded with a good feas^ 
of boiled pumpkin and sugar for their labour.^ 
You must give them nothings however, until the 
day’s work is over ; as, the moment their appetiteii 
are satisfied, they leave off, hunger alpne haying 
the. power of impelling any portion of them to la* 
hour, while a good jorupn of bull (washings of, a 
sugar bag) or tumble down (grog) at the conclusion 
of the harvest, sends them all merrily and gaily 
away. — ^The stalks of the maize are collected and 
burnt after the cobs have been sepaurated, and the 
laud immediately ploughed again for wheat, which 
is put in as soon as the ground is ready for it.— 
The wheat is cut high, and the stubble burnt off 
before ploughing, straw being hitherto considered 
here of little or no value; but the time is fast apn 
proaching, when the necessity of an alteration in 
this system in the older portions of the colony 
must be apparent to all. little barley has been 
hitherto grown, but the w^nts of the breweries and 
distilleries, the more abundant crops, and less ex* 
hauating nature of this grain, must ultimately lead 
to ita extensive cultivation. The Cape barley ia 
used green as feed for horses, cattle, and , pigs^ 
Millet' and buckwheat have also been w^oduced, 
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hint hkherto fittie attended to. Tomips cannot be 
counted on as a good regular crop^ on account of 
thu dryness of the seasons^^Mangel-wnrzeU from 
agreeiilg' Witfa dry weather^ will undoubtedly answer 
better in our climate than the turnip, its crops too 
are more abundant than the latter, while the severe 
wmterS, that are against its cultivation in England 
exbept as summer-feed, are unknown in this co- 
lony. It does not taint the milk and butter, either, 
like the turnip. Rape promises to be a valuable 
food for fattening iretbers, as well as fitting the 
land for a wheat^crop. Lucerh is an excellent 
green food crop with us, although not much culti- 
vated. ‘It is sown in rows, and cut off as wanted. 
The best way of improving it is by harrowing it 
Well in the spring, and top-dressing it occasionally. 
If eur wheat likewise were harrowed over in spring, 
as in England, great benefit would accrue. Al- 
though the harrow tears out a number of the plants, 
it makes the others tiller better ; and by loosing 
the caked surface of the ground, and promoting 
new chemical changes therein, is of wonderful 
benefit to the growth of wheat. It is- an important 
advantage to have a flock of sheep ; as, b jr folding 
them over -lands you are" cultivating, they ‘afford 
ah excellent manure^ without the expense and 
labohr of makings carting, and Spreading ouMmig, 
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as the sheep JbaVing to be folded liigfhtly« tied 
folds shifted nightly too,. there is of course so ex^ra 
expenditure of time or money, the same , Isboar 
being necessary whether you had a field to manure 
or not. 

The average wheat-crops of the colony do not, 
I suppose, from the very defective cultivation, 
exceed fifteen bushels per acre, goo^l lands well 
cultivated averaging from thirty to forty; and 
the maize varying from forty to ninety bushels 
per acre, according to the quality of the spilr and 
its fit state for the crop. Common sense, however, 
must soon point out to people that they may raise, 
with but little more trouble or expense, thirty 
bushels of wheat per acre, by a better system of 
management, as readily as they now raise fifteen. 
The great objections to the ‘maize-crop are its ex- 
hausting effects upon the soil, from the bul^iness 
of its stalk and leaves, and the great amount of 
manual labour required in its cultivation ; but then 
it is such a useful article as food for horses, or for 
fattening pigs, besides being always so handy in case 
of the failure of the wheat-crop, to put in op the 
stubble ground, and thereby secure yourself against 
a scarcity of Jbod,— and its crop is so productive 
too, that it will not readily be thrown aside* The 
haild^labQur might be very readily dispensed with. 
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by sowing it in drills like beans, keeping the inter- 
vals clear of weeds, and pulverized in summer by 
the horse-hoe, and earthing up the rows by means 
of the plough, with the bullocks or horses going 
muzzled in tand^m/fashioi^i; . The furrows might 
be made with a simple wooden machine capable 
of , tracing out, two .or three at a . time, or by . a 
plough, and the corn either planted like potatoes, 
by the hand, or drilled like beans, covering it in 
with a very .light harrow, having a slide of heavy 
wood attached behind to smooth all do^n. 
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CHAPTER XIV* 

Varieties of i^bstralian sell ^ Effects’ pr^iiced- sud) 
frosty ndn^ and dew, therenpon ^ Suggestions towarili 
their .amelioratioDi 

Stiff clay soils, such as the contify of Glitilbei^ 
land generally consists of, are named cold soils^ 
from the circumstance of clay retaining moisture 
very strongly, and the little attraction such soils 
usually have for heat, on account of the lightness 
of their colour. This climate, therefore, being 
both dry and warm, our clay soils are pecu- 
liarly suited to it, if a proper course of culti- 
vation be followed. As a proof of the above, in 
the present year, when turnips and other green 
crops, as well as hay, have almost totally failed 
throughout all the light-soiled counties of Britain^ 
owing to the drought, in the heavy clay soils of 
Essex vei^ little diminution has taken place. 
Hence it follows, that a proper course of cultiva- 
tion alone is requisite in the stiff clay soils of New 
Sosfth Wales, to insure good crops therefrom in 
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our dry «easoii» too. Deep piongbihg and effec- 
tive pulverization are the two principal points to 
be attended to, in order to the attainment of this. 
It is well known that, in a hardened clay soil, after 
a long drought, the nioisture will be found ex- 
tracted to the depth of three feet and upwards ; 
while m a portion of the same soil kept in a state 
of complete pulverization, the drought wilt not 
have penetrated many inches. The more dense a 
substance is, the more powerfully does it conduct 
heat; therefore, clay contracting strongly by the 
application thereof, the longer this heat is applied, 
the more cdmpact will the clay become, and the 
more rapidly will it conduct the heat downwards 
into the ground. By pulverising the soil, and 
rendering it porous, you convert it from a good 
into a had conductor of heat, besides opening its 
paves for the admission of moisture. Moisture 
descends through these pores by its specific gravity, 
and the more lightly it falls, the more deeply will 
it ultimately penetra’te, because heang rains force 
the particles of earth into such close contact, as to 
admit of their exerting their cohesive affinities 
trpon each other, causing thus a cakjng o/ the 
g^roond in stiff lands and marring the farther pene- 
tration of the* moisture. As an instance of the 
strong penetrating power of dew ? — ^when f slept in 
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a thick canvAs lent during the winter taud i^priiag 
months^ in this colony, the dew forced its w»y 40 
effectually that the blankets on my bod^ And every 
thing in fact within the tent» Were iM^arly aawet 
as the grass outsides and^ throu^ a small; hole 
into which I could barely thrust a nail, I could see 
the falling dew penetrating like thick soioke.^ It 
is by means of their specific gravity chiefly, that 
dews and other yapoors pervade bodies^; and if 
inroad was thus easily made through the close 
canvas of a tent, what must be the case in respect 
to an open, porous, welhpulverised soil 1 It would 
inevitably find its way to the very bottom of the 
porous portion, or as deep in fact as the pulverisa- 
tion extended ; and the more comminuted the 
soil, the more rqom would there be for the mois- 
ture to lodge in. When we see heavy dews lying 
upon the grassy blades in a summer’s morning, 
and heavy vapours ascending from the sward as 
the sun mounts upwards, we can readily Judge 
what the land has lost by dot being porous, be- 
cause, in a well-pulverised field under a course of 
cuitivatidn, the greater part of this vapour would 
have descended by its specific gravity thrpugh the 
open pores, and have become intimately united 
with the soil.' Where the soil is not very porous, 
these d:ews merely lie upon the surface, aniA are 





ipj^ibed chidfly ; the iettractiive ipcmeaEU of the 
foii for the other description, 

Ibe water; is carcied downwards inboth these ways. 
CJiayey soiled >therefore> lose their moisture, firstly, 
:byithe simple penetrating power, of heat, which 
mcreases in proportion as the clay becomes hard- 
ened — thus rendering it a better and better con- 
ductor ^ secondly^ , by the heat evaporating the 
water contained in the upper stratum, which stra- 
tum; again attracts a portion of moisture from the 
stratum under it^ and so on, stratum extracting 
from stratum, until the moisture to a great depth 
is progresaively forced out of the soil. Now, by 
pulyerisiiig and breaking the cohesive affinities of 
these clayey particles, you not only break up the 
Cfonducting powers of thesoil for beat, but also for 
w^ter, because it is only when clay coheres that it 
is a good conductor of that element; and although 
this injures the soil as regards the water penetra- ' 
ting downwards, yet so little penetrates in this 
way, in comparison tu what descends through rim- 
ple specific gravity, that the amount is scarcely 
worth alluding to. But then^ you see, when the 
land is spaked, how much you gain by this, from 
the conducting poWers of the soil for water being 
so much impaired by the pulverization, that the 
inouiture is not carried ofi* any thing like so rapidly 





as by tfae^tand stittin a 

Yerifi(ing^$ lhei^rey;3^u ooBveit soil frotiil)^h% 
a good conductor of heat ahd water into ft M 
conductor of both ; and* the debper you plough Ui^d 
pulverise, so in propoiiion will be the quantity i^f 
vapour sucked up, consequently • the greater the 
supply to suit future ^exigencies, and the tndib 
tenaciously . retained^ Deep plodghing and’ effi- 
cient pulverization thus further the purposed ef 
vegetation nearly as much by these meanii^^Mis 
they do by furnishing a more extensive and pei^- 
fect bed for the roots to ramify in^ sb ns In 
extract nourishment more fully and freely ftoih 
the soiL But as clays readily collapse into * tlieir 
former state of tenacity the ' next point is, ' to 
mingle some substance with them which; de9tri>y- 
ing their cohesive qualities, will itsc/i their potbs 
open for the future transmission of inoisttire. 
Sand, lime, and dung, all possess this property-; 
but the first iagreatest perfection. Sand, or mo^ 
derato-sized gravely will therefore be found otfO 
of the greatest wielioraters of our clay soils; Sahd 
and gravel of course impart no fattening qualify 
to the soib but = serve to destroy its tenacity ' and 
keep it porous, rendering it bad conductor bf 
heat, while causing it to admit more readily thO 
watery vapours. Sand, too; is not, like liihe dr 
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diLDg, exhausted from 'the soil by successive crop- 
pings; but one good application remains there« 
while dung and lime require continual renewals. 

Pure clay, combined with sand only, will prove 
but a bad soil, however, for vegetable.nourishment. 
Vegetable matter, lime, and various saline ingre-* 
dients, are found to be essential, in all good soils, as 
much as the silicious (or sandy) and argillaceous (or 
clayey) particles, which constitute the principal pro- 
portion thereof. Hence, qlthougb, in pure clays, 
sand will not materially improve their fertility, 
without manure and lime, yet it will most materially 
assist the latter, and clayey soils possessing already 
these calcareous and vegetable ingredients, it will 
improve much more than dung could. But the 
most efficient ameliorater of our stiff soils would 
undoubtedly be the burning of their upper stratum. 
The calcination of a soil not only increases its at- 
tractive powers for moisture, but tends mechani- 
cally to keep the unburnt portions, with .which 
it is mingled, open and porous, inasmuch as soil^ 
when calcined, is deprived of its. original power 
of caking. This calcination could be cheapest and 
most effectually performed at the period of clearing 
off the timber by the government gangs, breaking 
up the surface at the same time with the hoe» 
heaping it upon the fires, and spreading the, mix- 
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ture of earth and ^ood ashes over the groiioid. 
The land would require to be ploughed at the tinie 
by a plough without a mould board, to prevent the 
ashes being buried, and the whole should be Well 
pulverised and mingled together by the scuffler or 
drag-harrow. All soils are improved by the burn- 
ing of their surface, as demonstrated by Arthur 
Young, but the stiff more so than the light soils, 
and by this simple process, the now barren portion 
of the county of Cumberland might be perma- 
nently fertilised, and thus made as rich and pro- 
ductive as it is now poor and worthless. 

A considerable proportion of our clays evidently 
contain iron, which, when in the form of a sulphate, 
is most pernicious to vegetable life, and this we 
may reasonably conclude to be the cause why these 
iron clays are so thin of grass and produce so badly 
on cultivation. Lime decomposes this sulphate of 
iron (copperas or green vitriol), forming, with the 
sulphuric acid, the sulphate of lime, or plaster of 
Paris, an article of the greatest service in all soils ; 
so that the simple application of the lime changes 
by its chemical affinity to the sulphuric acid this 
soil at once from a barren to a productive one. 
Wood ashes, from containing potash, will have si- 
milar beneficial effects : but until lime is discover- 
ed somewhere in the counties of Cuniberlahd and 
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to 4fifeisd'placds',‘ it cald iieirCT W Sj(>jp1i3<d ^xteMvely 
in tke agrictltur^ ’ 6¥’tii^s6' boilhties. Troni ’ wbat 
I ^dve said before, tfre ^vbntag^ii of bbrse-hoeiiig* 
thp’ cirbps in sui^mer, attd barly towing, will be 
apparent,— the former btokking up the hard sum- 
mer crust,' while by the latter, jjdu insure the 
pfaiits having their roots well pushed downwards 
belbrO tlib summer heats commence, and the' crop 
sblfar advahced hs to shade the soil from the sun’s 
parching rays, and prevent them extracting the 
water troin it. tt is owing to the circumkances I 
have stated regarding the sowing of crops, that 
the wheat in England during the two late dry’ 
seasons has been an average crop, when all others 
have failed. Being sown in autumn, its roots ex- 
tended deeply, and its stalks and blades shaded 
the g^bubd well, before the heats cohimenced, and 
so kept in the moisture. 

Another article for ifhproVing the ^bil of bur 
and climate is salt,' or the ih^edients of sea- 
water, all of which are favourable to Vegefetioii 
when applied skilfully and ih The^ 

saiirie ihgredients of sea-water diW kui4ate # 
sbtfa or commbh salt, todphate of iiagnesia or 
Epsohi salt, and muriate of magnesia or biker saltf 
The two first, when pure, ate efitoresbent salts, 
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tbaj;;is, isfaljt? fjlwoh , 

to a. drj .atm ; .wi^Ip , tfe letter h a 4pU- 

quisqent.^t, or, pna th^t ^xP®3UfPv 

Tbpse salj^ profiupe their, .effec^^on vegetp- , 
tion:— -Firstly, by stujiulatipg it,^ as- 

sisting vegetable and, aniipal. piitrefaption,^ which 
they do when employed in, moderate quantities. 
Thirdly, by destrpying all .the grubs, slugsi, and 
other iuseots in the soil. Fourthly, ^by t%. 

soil moist, from the great attraptiozi of the muriate 
of magnesia for mpisture; and. Fifthly, by pre- 
venting the frosts from freezing the soil or the 
grasses and vegetables growing on itr which they 
dp through the well-kpown power all saline ingre-. 
dients have of retarding the freezing of water m 
proportion to the quantity pf them contained in it. 

In the clay grounds, therefore,. near Sydney, the 
sea-sand will be found a mpst: excellent manure, 
by combining the opening, friable-rendering, pro- 
perties of the sand ^ith the valuable properties of 
the saline, ingredients which it contains; while in 
the salt-water mud so abundant in, the Paramatta 
river, and.^yaripus otber places, an excellent and 
abnost inexhaustibly, manure is readily procured. 
An able practical friend of mine tells me that this 
mud. would make a tpp-.dressing fqr the grass landy ; 
superior to ^anypptnpp^t, while no expense is 
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quired in its preparation. Salt itself can never be 
extensively used here, at the present high price of 
7iS. per cwt, but when this saltrwater. sand and 
mud lie at the very doors of a number of our gar- 
deners and agriculturists, they have n5 reason to 
complain. 

The Chinese water their rice-grounds with salt 
water; which indeed is far superior to common 
salt alone; how easy, therefbre, would it be to 
water our gardens and lands with this in the vici- 
nity of the sea, in the same' way as the Jiondoii 
streets are watered ! and as the refuse of the salt 
(the most viiluable for agricultural purposes) is 
now thrown away among us, would it not be ad- 
vantageous to purchase and apply it to agriculture ? 
On the sea coast of England, too, pasture lands 
are flooded by the tide when practicable before 
being ploughed, and with the most beneficial re* 
suits. 

Salt manures may be applied most effectually 
and with most safety to pastures during winter, 
when the rains will carry them downwards into 
the soil, and cause them to^be equably distributed 
to both roots and stems of the grasses ; whereas, 
by applying them during the dry weather in sum- 
mer, they remain on the surface, and act solely 
upon' the blades and stems, which they may in u 
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great measure destroy. Ifi arable lands and gar- 
dens, the saline manures, again, may be most safely 
applied by harrowing them well in before seed- 
time. Quick lime sown along with the seed/Hay 
even chalk, will injure the crops; but applied 
earlier, or after it is sown, will benefit them. Lime 
has fallen into disrepute in many places on this 
very account. 

The effects of light showers and frosts in pul- 
verising the clods upon plouglied land have been 
long known, but the way in which this effect 
is produced is but little understood. Water ex- 
pands from the fortieth degree of Fahrenheit up- 
wards, therefore vice versa contracts downwards, 
till it reaches forty, but on attaining this point it 
again begpns to expand, and continues to do so till 
reaching thirty-two, at which point it is suddenly 
farther expanded into solid ice. Water, there- 
fore, bursts asunder these clods either by its ex- 
pansion through heat, above the fortieth degree, or 
by its expansion from cold, under this degree. 
When a shower of rain falls upon a dry clod highly 
heated, the water is^suddenly expanded, and the 
clod crumBles down. Dews produce the same 
effect. When water, again, is contained in a clod 
below the temperature of forty, every degree of 
cold produced under that point will excite the 
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io, ^ greater . expanaion^ and tend to force the 
clod afimnder ; freeaing* the water will be 

more extensively expanded stili^-^yet the dod will 
remaui firm luptil , thaw commences; when the par- 
ticles pf earth having been thrust asunder out of 
the verge, of their cohesive affinities, will tumble 
into dust in the thaw. It was as much by the 
expansive power of the water as by the unequal 
expansion and contraction of stones, that Hannibal 
cat his road through the Alpine rock; and the 
same principle has been for some years beneficially 
applied in Sierra Xeone, for the purpose of blasting 
the rocks in order to form the roads there. An 
intelligent missionary, on passing a place where a 
fire , had been suddenly quenched by a shower^ 
observed the rock underneath shivered to atoms, 
and taking advantage of the hint, applied it after- 
wards to the useful purpose above-mentioned. 

It is remarked in our light sandy soils here, 
that during moist and cloudy seasons,! the crops 
ai^e liable to becpine oyer-lnxiiriant ; while in hot 
dry, seasons they are comptetely* scorched up. 
This is owing to the- firiahl^ nature of the mould 
admitting the roots to, spread througfaT it readily, 
in . tjhe moist seasons, in quest of food, while shaded 
by the cloudy weather fircnn the strong action of 
the aw'a rqya npuu light friable soil 
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gives 4>ut Hi) nDurishmenEit^ than 

land ; is ? sooner exJianstckl; ' and Its 

moisture more readily from having but little clay Ifi 
its composition. In hot dry seasons, though the hbat' 
does not penetrate mdch, on acobiint of the porous 
nature of the soil, yet this heat is tetaihedinbre iii-' 
tensely when imbibed by l!ght^coloui*ed soil— tetaift- 
ed, too, near the surface,— and, acting herb pburer- 
fully upon the stems of the plants by cbnceritfatiofa 
and refraction^ destroys their vitality. Wfe readily” 
feel the difference of this refraction in ^asshfg' 
over a Kght sandy soil and a dark fertile one ; the* 
heat seeming much in tenser from the former than 
the latter, because by the one it is pbwerfiiHy rb^ 
fractedj and by the other powerfully abSorbedV* 
We see shriibs possessed of stems capable of re- 
sisting the effects ofv heat flourish luxuriantly iii 
these sandy soils, vrhen there is any fertility be- ' 
low to nonrishr them t it’ being only plants with 
tender stbms, whose ^sap is easily extracted, that 
are burnt mp therein in hot seasons. The best 
remedies ■ for » latter evil in sandy^- 

soils are,^barly sowing aWd deep ploughing. By ' 
tlie;;irs# -y6u>nabte the wheat to take deep‘ rbblf, 
shoot well up, hud' defeiidi the ground firdth the^ 
action of the sun^s rays, when sutmnlcr commences v 
and by« ehkble the ground to a 
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sufficiency . of moisture for furthering the vege- 
tation in that parching season. Water is the 
medium by which the nutritive particles are con- 
ducted through the tubes of the plant. If too 
abundant in the soil, or too quickly forced through 
the vessels of the plant by heat, vegetation will 
be rapid, and the product spongy ; but where, on 
the other hand, there is a deficiency of moisture, 
the product will be small, though comparatively 
more compact. It is in the maintenance of a 
proper equilibrium c( this kind, therefore; that we 
must seek the scouring of compact grain, the wheat 
from our upland forest soils being from six to eight 
pounds per bushel heavier than^ that from our 
alluvial s, while the wheat, from the latter is^ more 
spongy, owing to its rapid growth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Comparisoii of North America and Australia — Agricultur 
ral labour — Farming CKtablishments — ^Butter — Cheese 
— Sheep-liusbaiidry — Quality, price, and annual in- 
crease of wool. 

America, from the period of her first settlement, 
lias enjoyed advantages in respect to her natural 
and artificial productions, and proximity to markets, 
which this country can have no pretensions to; 
while again this can boast of others, which, in the 
present state of the two hemispheres, fairly turn 
the scale of beneficial emigration in its favour. 
The very clearing of her lands America converted 
into a source of profit, the timber cut down gene- 
rally meeting a ready demand, in shape of logs,' 
deals, and shingles, in either England or the West 
Indies ; while from the burning of the boughs she 
procured the profitable article of potash ; and for 
tlie tobacco, wheat, and maize, produced by her 
cleared ground, experienced always a steady sale 
in the mother country or her West India colonies. 
£ven after the declaration of independence, these 
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isefamke Jo^ed to America for the sapplji&g of 411 
their wants, and do so, in a great ineasiiie: 
while the long wars that have distracted Etirope 
from that period, preventing the raising of the ne- 
oessaries of life in sufficient Quantity to meet their 
wasteful expenditure, {and the risks which the com* 
mercial belligerents incurred, by trading in their dWn 
vessels,) made America the general granary, and 
Americans the general purveyors of other wi^- 
busied Europe. These natural and artificial causes 
have given an impulse to the prosperity of America 
which has been felt to her remotest bounds; but, 
with the decline of the causes, the effects must feel 
a corresponding declension also. Her timber is 
now obtained with greater difficulty and labour 
than formerly, and the South American states, 
Africa, this colony, the northern provinces of Eu- 
rope, and the British North American colonies, all 
do or will Gomi^cte with her in this article: while 
Europe, freed from the paralysing influence of 
pernicious wars, will scon be able to -supply her 
osm wants by products of her internal growth, for 
which America at ond time coiistttnted her princi- 
pal dependence. It is not possible that flour, 
tobacco, aud other of her agricultural produotHWls, 
will continwe in such demand in ^ the European 
states^ when they can devote rimse 
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Ihiags as cheaply themselTesMieitlieris it pfdbaUe 
Amaacaq YQMeLi will eoiitiiuie to be the ear- 
ners of tbeir . foreign commefee^ when (hey hftre 
created a cemmereial marine (xf their own> snfficieiit 
for that purpose* The farming of America and 
New South Wales is, from necessity, primarily 
of a very different deseriptiien, by reason of the 
dissimilar natural condition of the two countries. 
Here the land being thinly wooded and grassy^ the 
pastoral system is the one principally followed: 
while, in America, the forests being too close to 
admit of pasture, they are consequently obliged to 
thin them for that purpose; but, as this is too 
expensive to afford remuneration from grazing 
alone, they must crop the ground first; and by 
this slow procedure, grazing to any extent is tbme, 
for a considerable time, impracticable in new set- 
tlements. 

I have said before that, as in America they 
had always a ready foreign market at the beghi- 
ning for the grain and other productions of their 
cultivated grounds, therefore, the raising of these 
articles for eiqportatioa afforded a profitaUe em- 
ploymemt as long as land could be acquired by 
the new settler near enough to a shipping poFt,*^^ 
sa»; whereas, in New Soutii Wales there being never 
aujy farther mforket for the above than what arose 
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f jr 9 m colpnu4 wants alone, the pastoral system 
was the one which this peculiarity of circumstan- 
ces led to the adoption of, in conjunction with 
the powerful recommendation which the eligible 
Stal^ of the countiy for pastoral purposes obviously 
afforded. An export was wanted by both coun- 
tries— this America found in the cultivation of her 
spils, and New South Wales in the proceeds of her 
ffocks. In America, it was compulsory to com- 
mence at once the cultivation of land, as the abori- 
ginal state of the country unfitted it for pasture ; 
and here the pastoral state was no less imperative 
from the want of a foreign market for cultivated 
productions, while the aboriginal state of the coun- 
ty rendered that system of easy attainment. 

On contemplating the histories of all the nations 
of times past, as well as those of the present 
day, we find they have been originally pastoral 
people ; cultivation is more allied to, and wiU na- 
turally follow, a condensation of population ; but 
to force it out of its, natural course is like forcing 
the infant to conform to the diet of the man. 

The pastoral is therefore the natural, the agri- 
cultural the artificial system. The pastoral re* 
quires less attention and labour, but more capi- 
tal, when a large retarn is speedily wished for ; wjbffe 
that retara is more distant^ h^i more progressiyely 
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aild bertaiii, than ih the bthef . Iti dfgticuttm^, 
if your land Is cleiir of timber/ yuWhave^ to jiut 

in the |dongh^ and in a tWdVethonth r^p the pto^ 
ftg of your labour f thtts; im great dajidtat is re- 
quired to commesice urith, if troeii do notihtetfbre; 
bat in the pastoral you miist Oipend U coiiidderable 
'sum in the purchase of breodiUg^Stbck, and w^it for 
three years before yOU reap a pfbpfer iiiterest for 
your capital, because stock oaniiot be’ sold to ad- 
vantage earlier. It was thus that many iitdividuals 
in Van Dieman’s Land, and several in this colony, 
were rapidly enriched during the periods of the 
great demands for grab. They had little or lio 
capital, but a naturally clear ground to commenee 
upon. Small grants in America were thus the 
most obviously proper, because the only productive 
portion of the land was the cleared portion, the 
dvmphis (being unfitted for pasture) remaining, in 
a ihanher, a batten waste; whereas here large 
grants wete obviouriy the b«t, because, what was 
not required fOr luising ycraf necessary subsi^ 
ence, cOhld be productively appropriated to pas- 
ture, being naturally fitted for the grasitig of 
ft ’does' not follow, because grants are at 
finit neceisarily Ihrge, that the land should thus al- 
Whli^s csmitittim iiimaslM the possesion Of large 
ibr' ua 
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and population condensed in the old settled parts» 
artificial grasses and cultivation of green crops 
will unavoidably be introduced in the latter to 
sustain more stock, and divisions of the large 
grants among the proprietor’s family naturally 
follow, to admit of a more perfect cultivation than 
a large tract of land can possibly receive from the 
capital and superintendence of a single individual ; 
— ^no wealthy and enterprising person will readily 
rmt a farm in a new country, as long as the ambi- 
tion of acquiring one of his own at a reasonable 
distance from a market, and at a cheap rate, has a 
chance of being gratified ; therefore a considerable 
portion of a large track would thus otherwise re- 
main comparatively unproductive, until men of 
capital found it more advisable to rent land in the 
old settled parts, than purchase it in the new ; at 
which period a reaction would naturally take place, 
and land begin again to accumulate. 

Here, as I observed before, agricultural labour 
is necessarily low by reason of the supply being 
great, and the fixing of the remuneration hi your 
own hands. You may say that these labouie^s tfie 
inferior to the free English ones ; but - bidividiials 
who have farmed largely in Eng^d * assure ‘ toe 
that the conrict labonrersj Witk proper 
ment and treatment, will do quite as mmA aa the 
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others^ and they are generally more ciyil^ ^^ on 
compulsion.” You will find kind treatment , mid 
an even firmness of purpose,, with moderatioB in 
temper^ answer quite as well with them as with 
English labourers, in pushing your work on. It 
is only at the first set-out that you meet with any 
particular annoyance from them ; by studying their 
comforts, and not unnecessarily outraging their 
feelings, you after awhile attach them to your in- 
terests and. accustom them to your habits. ■ 

Even free farm labourers may bo hired here at 
from twelve to twenty pounds per annum, furnish- 
ing them besides with a peck of wheat and seven 
pounds of beef by way of weekly ration. In 
America you must, like all distant settlers there,, 
have a wife able to spin your own flax and wool ; 
to weave them ; and afterwards to make them 
into vestments^ before you can calculate on enjoy- 
ing much comfort; while in Australia you can 
have all your wool spun and manufactured by pri- 
vate individuate, or by the government, on paying 
for the labour in the same material ; so that you 
not only somfeed but c/oMs your servants from 
the pcoceedfi of your lEarm without the interven** 
tion of 1 cash: . outlay, -—while, if you stock your land 
adequately at first, ^e annual sales of your wooU 
W6tbei^,fipll0cki^ butter and cheese, .^ill soon 
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fanlisb«Qiit*eB0ttgli t<»inippI;«B.^se,ii4pUy.!9ai^s 
which c«t« dono CWr; parohMe, iccving! hcadec a 
jeuljc bofcaiing' swrpliM, tri form a soit of-aiaktiig 
faCdjier Jtba hnpiwrementvi^d hcaat^iagof your 
fhem. ' . 5 ’i-. iW:. ■; 

'No ncw aattkr ow: compete, in sopplyiatg the 
go<v«nuneiit denumdc Ibv grain, with those inha* 
bitieg the old settled ' parts of ^ colony, on aff- 
coank of the distant carmgo md bad roods. : He 
ma^ for a time, /bowertir, find 8: mwket in k» own 
viciahy, amoi^ those , who follew hb footsteps 
bnt, genondly speahiagv if be: grows enough for bio 
own waatSi it is as mneb aa it may be politio to 
attem|d | . leokiog to , futnre rednunemtion in sthe : 
inarease rd .stock, annnal sales of wotd and fat 
wethers, dairyptooeeds, ncaeing of pigs for salting . 
as pork, (er aonTertsBg into baean and hams,) and the 
raishig i^tobaieoo, It hinot commont nor wpuld 
it -be: adirisaUe, tO; attempt ell these eoNgoinUyii;) 
but 1 name them as being articles wliieb;nfieffil 
vecy psofitaUe: Jowrocii eC' etoolnment; to*?niiby 
individnalK' heib. ,The< .sewing > of : fine-,wOQled: 
sheeps as'Siffnrdiiqptbe mdst eeBteimaad peivandMt 
nvattue^.engbt nethM|btodly to ibe 'the^iprinoipai- 
objects but aU 'theiotbwn.do-jiow^ wfd taito Kkely^ 
to eentano itOkf. pay, well. : Hnttetiiitlseldeai teanl 
tktn St4:6A fior ywhisd in 4b»<8ydaey nwHM^^ihnd’ 
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colonial eh^e fetofaes readily ffom^ 8<li to 
Several ihdividiiats/ to tny own kno^edge^ makd 
from 300/. to S00£ per annum by their daitfew^^ 
alone. Onr cheese iinproves, ‘andr wiU^ 
soon equal the common run of English, and ouv t 
winter-made butter iA unsurpassable*' A < gbdd 
deal of pork is salted in thecolony, and the niitmg 
it is a very profitable articid when propm'Iy - 
tended to. Salt pork is in abundiant demand at 
5d. and 6d, per pound, and hams and bacon at Is# 
Tobacco is only coming into repute os an article of ^ 
culture, and from the unskilfnl manner wherein it:^ 
is cured, does not equal the foreign ; but as there 
is a duty of one shilling per pound on the latter^; 
and we may expect to improve by experienee^ in’ 
the curing, 1 think in h few yearn the cotenial 
tobacco will, in a great measure; supersede the 
foreign; and as all the lower classes are deter* 
mined smokers, there is consequently an immense 
consnmptioa# 

Butter is made in the diury forms in the oool 
months; and cheese in the bot, — the formert being 
either sKgbtiy salted and sent at otae to masbet^ 
or kept tilt slimmer^ when prises advance^ ^Itie 
foQsd that ^ breaking up the ourdi does not answer 
here as in BnglafSd; whifo the 
be dif^ied for ten mhmtes in boiling wbejq tolkinleii 
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^ 'ihe ^Venbt, a^fiil prSv^nf 1^6 ' bulr£6%itfl ^i^tictea 
frtm ‘bbda- 

' siBiiaii^ * iil^ 'piokfe;' ‘^delstfoyd' *4hB Insects 

di^o'^it^d od ’^^’crii^i; iiiid ^rdtekfe ffie fdriiiaitibn 
of dibgg'c/tsV’^^ Ne# Sbutfi Wdles 

(rfe g6nerd% Blade too tt[ickVdyd t66 little care' is 
tekehin tfil^& dryihg V ouifer i^fiace of the 

cbeese; by hai^denldg/bnd Hbnseqiieritly eontracfing 
quickly, has thus a tendency to puff out ihtb a 
globufar 'sbapfe'; i?hile the int^hal |)brtions^,’ being 
still undiihiBished by* the' evaporation of their 
wdtery particles, burst the brust ai^tinder in the pi^o- 
gress of the drying. To avoid this, the cheeses 
must be kept in a cool iribist place, sd tlibt their 
hardening ^ may proceed very gradually ; and ' by 
enclosing each in a thick vrbdllen bag moistened 
occasionally with brine, their moisture will' be 
better retained, not only from being kept thus 
moist, but from woollen being such a bad coridtictbr 
of heat, while the brine will destroy dll the bva of 
insects aS soon as deposited, which might other- 
wise penetrate dnft injure' the cheese. The best 
kind of milk dairy is that constructed above-ground 
With a veranda arbutid to shade the' walls, and 
coveted with a double roof, or else with a thick 
coat df thatch. Thatched cottages are indeed by 
far the cbblest of any in this climate, from‘ the 
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a con^ttfjlflt pC:-,J^t. „tBy 
placipg,a can pf M^ater newly^ drawn firpm tfee rjlypr, 
in sapimpr, in n thatplied bougin, .yon,.w}U, in . an 
.4our.,or ac find Ujaatpriaily coflicK, iThp dairy 
requires to haye abundance of. sfindowni screened 
so as to, prevent tbe ingress of dust, and so, slanted 
as to admit the current of .air . passing . thiougb> 
just to skim over a little aboye the surface of the 
milk. 

The colony being still in its infancy, but few 
articles which it is capable of producing have yet 
become objects of public attention, and these 
have been brought into notice only by the ex- 
ertions of a small group of spirited, individuals. 
Mr. John Macarthur has the honour of introducing 
the fine wool husbandry ; Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
Rankin first called the attention of the . colony to 
the lucrntiveness of the dairy system, by the high 
prices and ready sale they obtained for their ex- 
. cellent .butter and cheese; to Major Goulbum, I 
believe, we are principally indebted, for tobnoeo 
cultivation; and to, Messrs, M'Dpogal, jPye,,and 
Squires,, foy. the extensive culture of jurunges. , .apd 
ptheir.speciea, of trait for public cous¥i>rption,,frqm 
which tfipyhayp derived a very huodsoine revenue* 
.As population .thickens, aud cultivatipn ^odvenoee, 
othat. .lurti9|ps.will.Jh?. broujdtt into, notice,, and, tfie 
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OtesKiM* 

riifb% c(4dny 7:^:7 ;.. r 

Fide tf)el<Mti«le -wliit^ bui^ «hk% 

Abed'the- ttf 'itd-^i^MiAr fatgk sthtibii; Uid 

the ertiete^ toe Mibise bestfitig the amgntnifb at^ 
teotibn, tdMi^MjthndMiiidry ekinK a tMu^ular po#^ 
tkd df ^Mgardt’ ’ -The' abeep bttre are ' divided faito 
fldehi’of idkttt ''4hre#^lltinadyed breediog' ewes, or 
four hUhdtetf vretbevi^ in eacfa> Every flock hai 
a ahephcnk^ 'whe thkeU’ iheep‘ out to gra%e 
the aionUti^, and brings them 
in dftta' stk> 8 t)t^‘at<:h^ht^>' He keeps always be* 
fore the flunky te 'chdidi'' the -forward ainong fbeni 
fi^ riflsaing'Uibardsbttdtvearying out the old, 
st<di, and lanre;' Uiahbg’ali thus fbed quietly, so 
aa to keep theto in ‘good 'condition. In sammer« 
he seestoOlhM theyhave water during the beat of 
theday; and ih diraudrig Up‘un^ a tree for shade 
wheiiitistoohot'fbr feeding, be’ passes oecasionatly 
gently among them, itpreads thein out; and makes 
them take a fiesh posHion 'in- ud small groups as 
pMSibte under ‘another tiMe; beoadse,' Svh^‘ they- 
remain crewded'tod long together In bne pladO, 
they are' apt' to' W^oen^ btukemwindied. ’ It is d 
rulOi thcit SheepShouId-UeVeir remniii fit bhe spot so- 
long as to ^ddie the- ground mdeiiiWitk' their fbef ; 
and. heocei 'fii 'MMhg- 'rdttitd'*ymk^dheep*8tdti(mi,'- 
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yvuibtm Mai»iJm^ irhdt9hjt'M,jb4g0f<sA9iS^ 
not your instructioiui a«e!»W<|iid«4}i9) ,1^. 
hErdI takes ‘QOC his vietiisis ^ift.^hkn^iiatdMii^'fe- 
qiiuFdl to be <E| thealert dl day Joagy* tot-pr^v^ 
the sheep firom being lost in the voodtt '.eil: thP 
native dogs i&om poiiiieing .in*aas«s{g,theia. . .•They- 
must aliraysbe driven sloady toi pnstotey t|nd yoo* 
perceive that- the shefdieFd ean. walk quietly, among 
them without disturbing them» . pan amy .sel hiim 
down as a gentle ami a oareful maa t /or^ ho .nto* 
his flock harshly, they wifl be aatnitali^ teBrified 
by him. Three flocfce are always- penned, together, 
in contiguous hurdles luder. the charge of .a< 
watchmany who counts each regularly ill; at, night;> 
and the riiepherds again count fliem, . eat in the 
morning that they iarm a regular check UP? 

on each other, -and. prevent losses ttom cuDelesa? 
ness or depredation. . .'l^e watohmaq baa a small 
weatberrproof watohdiox to aloepin* and is a^ted 
by a watch-dog.: he, keeps a good fire, which 

geneiuUyd9torf,.aU: native ih*gs, flnMU apprpaching 
the.fold., .The huidlos are mado of ,%ht ewamp 
oak, iron hark , w gumt meaanring seven feet, long,, 
with iflve hmn,, BO; .dose together thet a .youqg 
lamb .cannot .oieep. d^rough,. and uso^y; oqit, 
about is,, 6d, iquece,, They, are sUltad to, .fresh 
ground dailyr beiug sloped outward* and {popped 
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tpgffhe 7 ;^.l^]rft«eans of fothedrstickb^^ driv^gf a 
stpke hetB hnd tkere ^ 

to^keep thpobiwcUos finn^ aOd prerent the^ wind 
frpm blowipEg/i ibem 0 Ter»: littla support being 
derivc^d their feet^ > which «Bre pinessed but 

sUg}itly into the gipund. : All branches of trees are 
carefully, removed from the hiirdkd grounds before 
the.sheep are driven? in; to prevent. any of the lat-^ 
ter haing*8taked ; i thebutdles too ai^ never pitched 
wjhere. aut-hiUs. are^ or> under a 'tree with rotten 
boughs upon it, while the trees Urith black bark 
are carefully denuded tliereof, ^to- prevent disoolo- 
ratioD, of the wooU * * 

Sbaep are. eboratin November; and the rams 
put to the ewes iu October^ the lambiiig* time 
being; March and April, v<corre5^onding to your 
September and: October )« This deviation from 
the, English practice of spring lambing is owing to 
the. breeders finding that the pasture is particularly^ ' 
good ill the autumn here from a sort of seconMI'' 
sprtogjaking place, while the lambs stand the cbld 
better than the heat, and are less ‘ amioyed by the 
gadflies. Sheep are: subject to fehr^ disCa^ ih 
thia^climate ; aad'(what is extraordinary) uru not ' 
at jail liable ta/y-Uoio, even thodgH wounded in^ 
shearings while ticks are only found among newly- 
introduced sheep, vand soon disappear after 'hrey 
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have pastured^ a ilhdrt 4idie >od ^ir * giraisbs; ' ' 
freedom of tiie^ riiedp ftbm > 
blowf so common b Ebngkaid, - 

dinary, as meat is Udwq >here, as 'deonKaB 'Mlihd/ by - 
our bottle-flies ; ii£^^ eyea:tlie yery^ moat^rdesfhijp' 
onrthe spit, or smokhig/on the table; - net* cdS^ii^^ 
escapes. I ascribe thiis partiy tb * the greot dry- 
uess of the climate; as I' observed dnoe/ in 
summer«dropt lambs attadied with -milk -bk^ches, ^ 
that in wet weather they were imniediately ily-' 
blown, while in dry weather they escaped^ Sehb" 
is the most common dbea8e, aiid is brought oh' 
by infection and poor keep. A little httentiOh ’ 
and knowledge on the part of tbe< shepherd; how- 
ever, will always keep this tnalady from' tnakihg ’ 
bead among the flock, and eradicate it as sbon- as 
it appears. The symptoms of bitihg at the wool," 
rubbing frequently against trees; and^ serhtohtng 
the itching part with their feet, prochiifii soUie- 
thing wrong, while a white spot in the wool points’ 
out where the ^il is to be founds Cutting the 
WQpl dose over the infected part; scratching it U' - 
little till itbleeds>; and bathing it with strong to^ 
bac<^-water and tiirpeDtkie,^^ bOltle Of 'which 
every shepherd should always keep bedde faim,^ 
soon put an end to the disease^, diddioess chiefly ' 
attacks fist sheep, and the sooner yon l«lf them 
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remedy yet applied do good. Foot-retifrj^^ie^ §pd 
eaaUy >eia«di|d>le.i thpt ^rrifale disease^ the 
rot, was almost Wihnpwii: till this year; ,«|d-t^opg^ 
most desteuctipe fig fgg ag it extmided,. wgs co^ 
fined to a yery gmeU pogtioB vetrlyii^; pagtnre 
in .the Bathurst distriott;' better ‘.adapted, to cattle 
than sheep. The rot ig simply a diarrhoea brought 
Ob by moist pastarggi. the '^ass ydiereof, beigg 
uimtery abd aperienti fenDents ia the stomach, apd 
congeqomitly throws . the , whole abdominal canal 
into disecder» . It succeeded, in that portion of 
country scourged by it,, to a long fall of heavy rains, 
which supersaturated the blades of grass. Medi- 
cine can be of lUtle avail when this malady becomes 
extensive, and is indeed merely thrown away ua- 
less the exeiting cauge be removed ; — moist pas- 
ture is this exciting canse>—tberefore, a removal 
to a dry billy oouidry, whwe shrubs and herbs 
abound, is indispensidile, keepii^ the sheep in 
the fold daring morning till the dew U .(^ the 
grass, . and giving them a: Uttle hay before sending 
them opt to feed, to assist in checking and drying 
up, asit were,- the ooi^laint.*— But the-iBseases of 
sheep and cattle in Ibia colony are indeed scarcely 
werth commenting. <m: so. rarely do fatal effects 
result, noik of.^, ^teep dying of sheer old, age. 
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How diffsrifttlo Ai8 4o^b«t-we oUsoiio’iHf'BiiWji 
peoo oOOfttiiOsI 

■'Phe are dtives' tfWittfiniag' tlitwi^lr sowd 
cfeeir atraan for two or tkreetBOibia^ aoMesahrely « 
before bein^ waAed,' whiob softens thtS g^reaiei' 
and materially assists in cleinisi&g^‘ the fie^i ^ 
Th^ are likewise- driven thtetilfh ttOd tkr^gh the ■ 
river on the morning Of the washihg-day itself^' 
and idloWed to stand dripping in; foe pent till 
wanted: but at Mr. Maearfoul^ eatifolishUiMtt ' 
each sheep of late is dipped in - a Oaldron t^ Warm 
water previous to bein;^ washedi by WbiOh thean# 
the grease and dirt are srill more eflbotually Soft- 
ened, and thrown out ftom the floeoe.' 

A pen is made on the washing-day close to the 
part of the river wherein you mean to wash your 
flock, tdwi^s choosing a' place where there is a 
clear sandy bottom saffieientiy deep for the sheep 
to'swim; The lower washer takes hold of a sheep, 
gives it a good mbbing, end passes it on to-fhe 
mail above him, who fimshes its Oleansing, hnd; 
forcOs the nnimal- to Swim up^ the stream throngb 
the cTear Water, to rinse rts flOeOe Still forther 
before it liinds. ^ ' A floek diaUy is the customary 
qaoto washed^ the iaading-^lnce being bedded’ 
vdth iOown grass,-. if sSndy and- the flock fed 
and pomied cfosely togetherm strirw-^bedded folds. 
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or on heavy grassy land, till the fleece is dry and 
the yolk^ sufficiently risen up in it tp admit of its 
being sliorn.— That operation perforiped, the fleeces 
are rolled and carried to the wool: bouse, being 
sorted according to their qualities into difierent 
binns, and weights placed above them to press then^ 
down. Wooden wool screws are the best for 
packing, one turn of them being equal to three of 
the iron ones, on account of the great size of the 
worm. They are much cheaper too, being made 
in the colony, and warranted two years, for 15/. 
The wool is shorn in the sheep at one year’s 
growth, and in the lambs at six months’, •^whicb 
causes Australian lamb’s wool to bear such low 
prices, from being so short in the staple, , 

The poorer the sheep are, the more prolific; 
and the finer does their fleece become : they should 
not, therefore, be kept in too high condition. Our 
old ewes bear the finest fleeces, although, smalt in 
bulk, short in staple, and not .near ^ strong as 
those of healthy young sheep, Thp wool pf Au- 
stralia is particularly prized, by nianufapftiicers 
for its great strengUi of staj^p^ .which is|.whoJ|y 
attributable to the unifonn health , pf , ou^ 
and the constant exposure fleqpes,.^p ^^the 

dear dry air of ;Our chmater-r?the, flgey,^s.^^^ ^ 
Saxon wool being-. ohiefly prpd^d hy,ar/(/fipia/ 
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means ; nani^iy^' dlatliihg' the ’flocks in winter 
and hdusirig ftifeiri a portion* ' thh » yeaif J 
the Saxon 'wool riifaiy be'compii^d! to gra^ thaO 
has been secluded from the sUn/ tirhicli presents 
a sickly appearance, atnd - wants* ' that' ela^tidity 
and strength possessed by grass exposed fieely id 
sun and air. Saxon sheep, therefore, cannot bO 
depended on as u.^eful imports intb this col6ny> 
unless you secure the very pui^t breeds ; becousO 
the wool will naturally becoihe coarsei at firsts 
unless you continue the same^ artilicial treatment 
which the sheep were accustomed to in Soxoiiy.' 
This climate is proved to increase,' unassisted, 
the fineness of the wool-staple a ctrcUmstance 
ascribed by some to the native grasses — by others^ 
solely to the climate ; and by others again to the 
clay soils whereon the sheep are usually pastured, 
which are said by English sheep-fatmers uniformly 
to improve the quality of the fleece* 

By far the greater portion of our sheep are (Still 
cross-bred. In fact, until within these fow years, 
Mr. JFohti' Macarthur was the 'only gentleman in 
the colony possessing the pure bloods ; but imporv 
tations have latterly taken place to such an extent, 
that the pure Merino breed will be able through 
their rapid increase to supply^ all our flocks with 
ch&i^ ralbs. ' As hotreter the proprietors 'Utu- 
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raUy lidep ibiieM^at preset dkpose 

only of^fhe <)f% better to bi^dfrom 

fiae crosB-bi^db^ dMil frem inferior raihs 6f pure 
blood. The nearer the ewes arrive at perfection of 
breed, the fewer twins are produced ; and conse- 
quently, the slower will your flocks increase it 
being a rare circumetatiee for a pure-bred ewe to 
have two lainbt at a birth. The mote perfect the 
breed/ too^ the Smaller belcomes the ewe, and con- 
sequently the smidler and lighter (although the 
finer) the fleece. The average present weight of 
the fleece of our cross-bred ewes and wethers is 
three pounds^ but of the pure Spanish merinos only 
about two pounds, or two and a half, — the ewe 
fleece of the latter seldom exceeding one pound 
aud a half. Tbe fleeces, however, of the Saxon 
electoral merino!^ hiiported lately by Messrs. Riley 
and Jones, have averaged folly three pounds, while 
the fineness of the staple has beeit moat materially 
improved since arrival^ strong hopes of our 

beatuig the best Saxon biuies aa decisively in fine- 
ness, as we must evidently doiiielieapbe8s,Aom our 
loss expensive mode of mabaghig the^ sheep. ^ 
highest price yet Obtniued fbr- etr wool 
lOfi fiift per powsdr and thin ooeUlted only Ooce^^ 
tbe prioes IntteVly foe out finest specimens not 
ing exceeded 7s. Gdf. ; and Mr. John Macarthur is 
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the only individual arho has hitherto obtain^ Aeie 
sums, from his baviti^ been, J may say^ fhe soleo 
possessor of. the pure breeids> aatil 'the last fewi't 
years. ■ : i ' ‘ 

Only one bato, or about toro hundred and fifty ’ 
pounds, annually, has for these Several years- 
reached the price of 7s. Gd. par pound, but a num- ' 
her of other bales have obtained from 4s. to 6s. 
at the public auctions in I.ondon, and these latter ! 
you must recollect are wools in the^srCs, whereas 
when you hear of Saxon wool brin^u^ 10s. per 
pound, it. should be borne in mind that it is all * 
sorted before being sent to the EdgUsb market, 
and that the ptoibed part only of the ylsest fieeces 
reaches this value. . ; 

In 1813 the number of.sbeepiih the colony, 
amounted to; 6514, and in.l^l to 119,777 ; but 
no great faith can be placed on the accunu^ of 
these musters. That: the iaoreMe of sheep is mosllt 
rapid in all countries, U well known; bift it umorft. 
particularly, so here, ..where few fatol diseases.' 
attack. oQr flo^s, and where we ha«a:ao inclement.' 
seastms tp. thin.thfiin.. The following aceeant of' 
the anniMl exportatieii! Of one ^ our most, eminent i 
woolrgrclwere^ witfai thduprioes rhelisod iat filanna^S 
way’s, jwillafflfVO toelHcidate.tlasiadhjeot;:—>.^ <; -.n 
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. ... ).*■ 

/fe. 

655: at 
679 • . . . 
683 . . . . 
438 . • . . 

Total 856 lbs. 

1822, 


lbs. 

734 at 
805 • « • • 
7G2 . . . . 
770 ... . 
817 • . . . 
872 .... 
798 .... 
838 «... 
642 . . . . 

Fotal 7038 lbs. 


tbs. 

420 at 
392 . . . . 
442 . . . 

191 . . . . 
448 . . . . 
197 . . ^ . 
204 ; .V . 
429 . . V . 
426 

1^9 ; .;. 


1821. 


8. 

dJ^ 

£. 

a. 

d. 

2 

11 

- 90 

0 

5 

2 

lO 

82 

6 

.6 

2 

11 

99 

12 

1 

2 

5 

62 

19 

4 



£324 

12 

4 


wool^ship lost. 
1823. 


s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

2 

4 

89 

10 

0 

2 

4 

93 

18 

4 

2 

3 

85 

14 

6 

2 

2 

82 

10 

0 

2 

0 

81 

14 

0 

2 

2 

94 

9 

4 

2 

0 

79 

16 

0 

1 

11 

80 

6 

2 

2 

0 

04 

4 

0 



£752 


4 

isai. 




s. 

d. 

£. 


d. 

2 

6 

50 

15 

b 

2 

6 

48 

15 

b 

2 

6 

55 

5- 

‘ 0 

2 

11 

27 

17 

i 

2 

9 

01 

12 

b 

2 

10 

^ 27 

18' 


2 

10 ti 

- 28 

18 

b 

2 

10 

60 

15’ 


2 

11 ' 

- 62 

2'’- 

■b 

5 

0 

47 

6 

'b 
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ibs. 

s. A 

£. if. 

422 at 

3 1 

66 1 2 

• 

3 2 

30 17 6 

334 . 

3 1 

51 9 10 

163 .... 

2 6 

21 14 8 

439 ... . 

2 5 

63 0 11 

622 .... 

2 2 

67 7 8 

468 ... . 

2 3 

61 10 6 

631 ... . 

2 1 

66 14 7 

180 ... . 

2 4 

21 0 0 

307 ... . 

2 4 

36 16 4 

381 .... 

2 2 

41 6 6 

434 ... . 

2 7 

66 1 2 

412 ... . 

2 0 

66 13 D 

468 ... . 

2 10 

66 6 0 

463 .... 

2 9 

63 18 0 

273 lbs. 

1823. 

£ 1258 14 8 

ibs. 

s. d. 

£. ». rf. 

414 at 

1 11 

43 17 0 

361 ... . 

1 6 

27 1 6 

420 ... . 

1 0 

36 15 0 

427 ... . 

2 1 

44 9 7 

306 ... . 

1 10 

36 4 2 

406 . . . . 

1 Hi 

39 17 7 

421 ... . 

2 2i 

46 0 1i 

411 . . . . 

2 1 

42 16 3 

409> . . . 

2 0 

40 8 0 

418 .; . . . 

1 8 

34 18 6 

420^,; . . . 

1 10 

42 13 4 

414fif. . . 

2 0; 

41 8- 0 

430.;. . . 

1 Hi 

42 2. 1 

424. . . . 

1 11} 

41 10 4 

430 . . .rv. 

2 1 

. 44 ,15 W 

393 ^ . >?. 

1 10} 

36 16 lOj 
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962 


‘ my - 

8, 

d. 

£. t. d. 

a8& ‘At- 

% 14> 

85 la 2 

424 . • . 

1 

8 

35 . 0 8 

349 .... 

1 

9 

30 io 9 

' 351 i . ; 

1 loj 

32 3 '0 

*390 . • . • 

1 

8J 

33 2 11 

169 ... . 

2 

5 

20 8 6 

172 . ; . . 

1 

10 

18 7 8 

432. . . . 

1 

9J 

88 18 8 

236 .... 

1 

9 

20^ 8 2 

401. . . . 

1 

10 

20 13 7 

442. . . : 

1 

D 

38 13 6 

482. ... 

1 

9 

21 10 4 

444 ... . 

1 

8 

37 0 0 

327 .. . . 

1 

10 

20 10 6 

229 .... 

1 

10 

20 19 10 

860 



not known 

4027 lbs. 



£252 13 3 


Grand 

Jl2,69Si /6«. £1082 10 0 

The great difference between 1821 and 1824 
arises from the sheep haying been removed to 
better pasture, having been better taken care of, 
and more attention paid to the shearing and 
packing of the wooi, in the latter year. Baring 
the years 1824^ 5, and 6, from three to four hun- 
dred fat wethers were annually disposed of to the 
batcher, averaging at lei|p400/. per annum; which 
requires to be added to the sum derived trom the 
wool, to show the exact revehue produced*'''' ' 
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Without reference, however^ to these wether8» 
the aobnal increase of tks wool will be fbond to be 
about thirty per cent during the years 1824 and 
1825, and eonsequently the increase of the sheep 
may be circulated at that ratio too. Supposing, 
therefore, the sheep in the whole colony to continue 
increasing at the above rate, the amount of wool 
exported to England (which this year exceeds half 
a million of lbs.) will in 1840 rt^ch to between 
thirty end forty millions of lbs. The expense 
of shearing, packing, freight, insurance, and bro- 
kerage of wool, is calculated to be defrayed at 
about 6d, per pound, so that the net annual pro- 
ceeds from the above gentleman’s flocks for 1824 
would be (after deducting 231/. for expenses and 
adding 400/. on account of wether sales) 1400/. 
sterling and upwards. 

Money derived from flocks is always considered 
clear gain, because the other proceeds of the farm 
will more thi^ defray all the ordiiiaiy farm expenses 
after you have, got matters a little advanced upon 
it.— 3?be price ef the best cross-bred ewes varies at 
present from d/. to 5/*, the rise having been pro- 
gressive for SQEte years back, on account of the 
great for bref|^|pg ewes by the numerous 

new, and enhsmeed more particiibiriy of 

late by 4he expected , demands of the f Austrian 
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company. — Pure Merino rams vary from 15/. to 
25/., but some have far exceeded even this ratio. — 
The coarser kind of ewes sell at about 1/. 8s. a 
head. — By observing the wool account, it will be 
seen that the prices of 1825 were much lower 
than 1824, which arose from the great influx of 
European wool at that period depressing the 
prices, so that the 850 lbs. at the bottom of that 
year’s exportation were retained and afterwards dis- 
posed of by private bargain in the country, at prices 
superior however to the greater portion of the lots. 
About 2s. per pound may be fairly calculated as 
the average profit which our principal fine wool- 
growers derive after paying all the expenses before 
spoken of ; but I do not include Mr. John Macar- 
thur in this list, because bis wool is necessarily 
much finer, on an average of his flocks, than that 
of any other settler— on account of his being so 
long almost the sole possessor of the pure Merino 
breed. Averaging, therefore, the flocks at three 
hundred each, with two and a half pounds as the 
weight of each fleece, at a clear profit of 2s. 
per pound, the present value of each fleece will 
be 6s., and the wool of a whole flock 761. yearly. 
By increasing the finenesff of the fleece, we dimi- 
nish its weight; but the increase of value far more 
than compensating for this diminution, it is of 
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material importance to insure it» inasmuch as 
expenses of a pound of coarse wool amount to as 
much as those of a pound of fine wool in its trans* 
mission to, and sale in, England. The settler does 
not receive his remittances on account of wool* 
sales either in bills or in money, which he directs 
his agent to convert into various descriptions of 
goods, on which he has again a profit in the colony 
of from fifteen to twenty per cent. 

I mentioned, before, that three acres, on an 
average, were required for the yearly support of a 
single sheep, making thus the annual value of an 
acre of sheep-pasture here not quite two shillings, 
when referable to the return of wool alone ; but 
as the value of the fleece increases, so likewise 
will that of the pasture. The before-mentioned 
average profit of 3s. per pound however, has not 
been realised at the last wool-sale, nor is it likely 
that it will ever again be realised on wools of this 
quality, as German wools of a similar dcscriptkm 
have overstocked the market so much of late. lijTe 
must, therefore, accelerate the improvement of our 
fleeces, in order to put down all foreign competi- 
tion. 

It is, indeed, qnite itfl^ssible for any country in 
Europe to csompete with us in the production of 
this article ; for even if we never clear more than 

VOL. I. 


M 
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ti^o p€ir pound for our finer 

edesider ourselves not tfaadly paid;' Thore<bre:^8o 
ikiaDy mlUibn adres of pastoral Ian# fbis c6&^ 
^ow known^ a^ in all probability existii^ likewise 
in its cool soptherfy latitudes yet unexplored^ as to 
.irarrant a conclaaion; that for another century at 
least there will be sufficient to answer the demands 
of the whole increase of colonial population, as well 
as the probable influx of emigrants. In fact, what 
are we to do with the millions of pastoral acres 
scattered over our continmit^ but to graze ffiem in 
some way or other ? — ^for cultivate ffieiii will be 

impossible for some century to come. How then 
can the crowded {population of Enrbpe suoeessfbUy 
oppose us in the growth of fine wool I when the land 
costs us^ as it were, nothing, and we ha^’c farm- 
labour at the slightest expense imaginable. 

The three first years are the only ones of: positive 
outlay to an active judidous man, ;aQd: 6ertamly 
they are oftefi years of severe „ trial ; .but Aese 
once overcome, the remainder (so far^os pecuhiaiy 
matters aare concerned) aiie Idl yeflrs c^ shiudiiiie 
and pleasure. For sheep to continue to . paywril 
in tliickly^peopled Europe; the w|dl^iasxthe 

fleece must boi taken into> (account ;^Nbai ^MdSno 
mutton, wiU never become {mpularLWhm 
breeds IfamflA; for ^diopiainndt fne 
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ftti'iDiir/ 9 f ! the mdat alri^dy «:R;ist» «' TheMferiai^ 
arossrbrodt l^ethei^ ; seldoiii ' exceed sixty fpbuad#, 
while their lHiMl-*quarters are small and 2l«sbaped, 
and the meat dry and insipid in oohiparison to th«t 
of otb^ breeds. An old English sb^herdv speak- 
ing ta me regarding its qualities^ observedy-^Mf 
you <cut into a quarter of roasted Merino itautton, 
it shrinks so that you would suppose a dinner had 
been made out of it before a single mouthful is 
tasted; but after cutting into a leg of Down 
mutton, you would have some difficulty to find 
where the knife had been.’’ ' V 
The only animal destructive to our sheep here 
is the native dog i hut the settlers consider this 
intruder rather a blessing than a curse, inasmuch 
as fear of him makes the shepherds more careful 
of their flocks,-^not knowing when the destroyer 
may come among th^; and hence it results that 
fiswer sheep go astray or are stolen. 

' Bells are beginmng to be introduced, and eex^ 
itainly promise to be a great acquisition to our 
jaheephusbandry; By having six or eight of these 
attached round the necks of the stoutest leaders, 
yim . khep the flock tog^her, as, the whole 
wfll livaridbly follow the motions of thebell-shee^f 
and you will have warning of any native dogbreafc- 
iagihamoiq^ilheinoi wima grazing or in 'thefoldi' or af 
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any attempt at stealing them When penned. Be- 
sides, on losing a flock through the shepherd’s 
negligence, they would be more easily found. I 
doubt indeed if a native dog would approach a 
flock with bells to their necks, because any unusual 
noise frightens these cowardly prowlers. 

She^ are apt to stray and lose the flock, from 
being so very short-sighted that they cannot descry 
their companions at any distance; the senses of 
hearing and smelling being what they mainly trust 
to, in searching for their lost comrades. I have 
seen a stray sheep often run bleating up to within 
a few yards of a man with a white dress on, be- 
fore discovering that it had no kindred claim upon 
him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Horned cattle — Horses — Asses— Pigs — Goats— Deer- 
Rabbits — Poultry. 

Our horned cattle amounted in 1813 to.21,513» 
and in 1821 to 68|149« Our breeds are derived 
from the Bengal buffalo variety, with smooth skins, 
short snail horns, and humpy shoulders ; and from 
the various English breeds that have been at dif- 
ferent times imported. Mr. Marsdeffs cattle, assi- 
milating to the English polled Suffolks, with smooth 
glossy skins, are good and rich milkers, but require 
luxuriant feed. Messrs. John and Hannibal 
Macarthur’s are of the red Devon and Lancashire 
breeds, leaving long spreading horns ; being hardy 
feeders; fattening easily; and proving good dairy 
cattle, and active workers when broken in for 
farm-labour. Mr. Throsby has the largest breed, 
having killed bullocks weighing 1400 lbs. fed off na- 
tive grass on his estate of Bong Bong, in Argyle, 
where the land is moist and grass luxuriant. Mr. 
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mtnison tis6 a {mtt^ 

Wkvy carcases ainfl axcellent beef/ ^ 

The increase of oar cattle has, like that of our 
sheep/ been most rapid sirrce the opening of the 
Bithurst, Argyle, and Hunter^s River districts by 
Governor Macquarie duting the latter period of his 
administration. The largest herds are kept in 
these districts, some at a distance of two hundred 
tod fifty miles frotii Sydney ; and the fatted cattle 
only driven down to the capita! as wanted by the 
butcher. Most of the cattle are pastured upon 
ungranted land hold under permission of the gb- 
veWment by what is called a ticket of occupa- 
tion ” Since droves often comb from the farthest 
parts of Scotland and Ireland to the London mhr- 
ket, and are sold tliers at a profit, it will be evi- 
dent that two hundred and fifty miles is no unpre- 
cedented distance: most of the old wealthy set- 
tlers, however, have homesteads not far fVbm 
Sydney, to which they bring their fat cattlel tod 
wethers for sale, obtaining ' by this meaiis 'good 
prices from the butchers; whereiis the settler who 
"has no Homestead is necessitated tO take what he 
is ofiered if he driVeS his fat stock down iiierbly 
on speculation. A class of ‘ rfcdfcrs between the 
butchers and settlers ia certaihly fiiiich wanted; 
and I do not know any thing ihat^ Wbnld^ pay 
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calling. By leagbg a large f^rjoi wit^ 
forty miles of Sydney^ and, cultivating it mj, the 
English .mode,— raising a sulSciency.of hay and 
green crops to fatten purchases^ — a cert^p 

mine of wealth would lie open to him, while ^ 
most essential bepeht would be conferred .uppn the 
dhitant settler. 

Numbers rather than quality having heretofore 
been the principal object of the settler’s attentipn, 
the breeds have undoubtedly deteriorated; still 4t 
is mattm: of astonishment to all strapgers.faow fine 
our stock generally is, and in what excellent condi- 
tion all our graminivorous animals are, even during 
the gneatest droughts, when, feed is every where 
scanty. , This fact clearly demonstrates the nutp- 
tious character of our native grasses even in their 
parched-up state: indeed, as long as water lasts, 
animals suffer comparatively little here from poor 
keep. 

, Ou% cattle arc quite good enough to form an 
e;^C|ellent breed, , by a proper selection of the 
breeders;; and as the finest-formed animals .^are 
fquj^d tp fatten quickest, and upon the least food, 
;S|ttentiou, to improvement in this respect is well 
worthy the notice of those whose, range of p^tpre 
ii limited# and ought by no means to be l^st sjght 
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of even by otheiis ; for by getting into a good breed 
eariy, you afterwards save much trouble. 

In large herds, the bulls^ cows, calves, and bul- 
locks, usually all run promiscuously together, — 
the heifers often dropping calves before eighteen 
months old, and the calves becoming as wild as 
deer, i^nd almost as fleet too, the herd in fact re- 
quiring to be hunted into the stock-yard by bands 
of horsemen, and thence culled as required. A 
stock-yard under six feet high will be leaped by 
some of these kangaroos (as we term them) with 
the most perfect ease, and it requires to be as 
stout as it is high to resist their rushes against it. 
When an ox is wanted for killing or branding, a 
noose is thrown over its horns, and the rope car- 
ried round a post, whereto it is dragged. The 
calves are cut first, and after being healed, are 
muzzled, weaned, and branded. The brand is 
usually applied to the hips ; while the muzzle is 
merely a square piece of thin wood hollowed out 
in the middle in such a way, that two sharp points 
approach each other like crab’s claws, between 
which the septum of the nose is thrust, and one of 
these claws made to perforate it, so that the muz- 
zle hangs dangling over the mouth, and prevents 
sucking — though it does not impede feeding. 

It is a most important point to have your calves 
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housed every night, for six weeks at ' leAst, 'and 
handled con^antIy> tO tiatne tbeiii ; by which medns 
they retnain ^uiet ever afterwards ; but iii very 
large herds this cannot possibly be done. The 
young heifers in their first calf, too, ought to be 
broken inr to niilk> as, if that period is passed over, 
they are afterwards most untractable milkers ^by 
roping two or three times, they are soon tai^ht .to 
walk quietly lip to the milking pail. Their near 
foot is usually fastened to a hooked post, driven 
into the ground, to prevent kicking during milk- 
ing, and the calf allowed to run with the mother 
through the day, shutting it up in the pen at 
night. 

Our milk-dishes are generally of coarse earthen- 
ware, made in the colony, but the double- tinned 
ones are by far the best, as the milk not only 
keeps much cooler therein, and is less liable to turn 
sour, but they last much longer, a great point with 
a distant settler, who cannot replace the broken 
ones so readily as in England. 

Cheese is made in the summer months, and 
butter during the cooler portion of the year. In 
the. hot summer days, our new-churned butter re^ 
semUes a thick oil, though still retaining the bu- 
tricious taste ; and though as sweet as any X ever 
tasted in England, it eertatnly fails in that rioh 
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^ iiftparti ^ havti^^ to churn 

three 6r four tiieaes ybue^ttact all^the butter 

^ ' Ybii will fei 2 ry#eH-bred Wo^yeuir-old heiferi in 
calf fir eight dr ten pounds'; tailch cows at^froin 
twelve to fifteen j^ineas; youUg'bvllocks of two 
dr three years, weighing six or seren hundred 
' ^pounds, for seven or eight pounds ; and^ old 
broken-in working bullocks at from ten to thirteen 
^guineas. ’ 

The bullocks are by far the* best animals for 
draught, at least in the present state of things. 
They do not require the expensive keeping of the 
horse ; are less than a fourth of the price ; when 
any accident befalls them, may be slaughtered and 
salted; and on their getting into years may be 
fiittened for the butcher : while the horsO is yoaHy 
' becoming less valuable, and is ultimately worth 
''only the price of his hide. Oxen ere Said to '^be 
^ slotver than hotsos ; but this depeuds entirely tipon 
your manner of prodeediog^ ' ' If you selebt a lively, 
strong bullock; aitd teUOb bbn 'a quick pube 

at the comihettCdhietit^ His speed will* |^Ve ^little 
shbtt of that df the hersei' Them is UO UectiBsity 
of either corn^fefeding, dUrry^ccmibin^^^^ or doefer- 
ing'bdllocksi as^bni^ jbUbtieys, 
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foW Iiegaj!*,nigfet»i«in4.ft}I<Wo(fe^ 
rto feed till momiiig. on tba .adjoining pasture,, ^n 
yoke tbent to ag^, nearly; «s it«nh as. ever. , ,i 
There has been much disputing about. 41^ . ie> 
spectivesuperioiity of yohes and.luurness, ba% cer- 
tainly yokes appear to carry away the palm com- 
pletely. . All. that you have, to proonre widi .re- 
spect to ,<kem are the t^o. steel bows and Ihe 
chain, the wooden part being easily made, on your 
own farm ; and the whole apparatus is so siiuplCt 
so cheap, aud so easily kept in order, compared 
wilb the harness, that there who have tried both 
wUl not be long in throwing the latter aside. , I 
even conceive that the yokes give a greater pur- 
obase than the harness^ because the power e^uerted 
, is 'One which both lifts and impels ; while the neck 
.iSs .the strongest , part of a bullock^ and the yokes 
\do not. impede the motion of the shoulder-blades, 

; or. eheek respiration, as the collars undoubtedly 
.mvist.^ .1 have, seen four bullocks, in yokes, draw 
rrOibeayy. d.ray: withiSdciot.. of wcol along one;, of 
vOuriiindifEccent . reads, with the most perfect .^ase. 
;i;Sl^eiis« however,, is absolot^y necessary for , the 
>isbaftrbuiloek» whm* setting your carts to work- 
Y{>a!®eef is supplied by contract, to the governnmnt 

..ejt ;<lhree-peo«Si;imr pound, .sod, by 

i^tchmw^r(9ydoeyiat,s9inethpg:phoittdP9hl®AbM 
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price. Advertisements for tenders are published 
by the commissary quarterly, and the lowest 
tenders accepted, the price being stated at so 
much per pound, the hides, horns, and offal, ap« 
pertaining to the tenderer. Beef may be salted 
here all the year round by a little attention. You 
kill the bullock after dusk, and cut him up and 
Salt him before daylight, covering the cask so 
completely that no flies can get access. In four 
days the brine must be drawn off by a spile at the 
bottom, boiled and skimmed, to extract the blood 
from it, and when cool poured again over tlie meat^ 
This* will require to be done possibly three times, 
and if the natural brine does not cover the meat, 
artificial should be provided, as no flies can injure 
it as long as it is under the brine, an object farther 
accomplished by laying boards over it and stones 
upon the top of these. The larger bones must be 
cut out, as also all the bloody parts; the thick 
pieces cut into, and the salt well rubbed in. Cap- 
tain Cook’s method of salting while the meat is 
hot deserves a trial, as it is evident that the salt 
must penetrate more readily then, when the fibre 
is flaccid and tbe pores open. The hides and 
horn-tips might afford profitable articles for ex- 
portation, if properly attended to, but the first 
are considerably injured by the brand being upon 
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the fittest portion of them, and generally so man- 
gled in skinning as materially to impair their 
value; while the bom-tips are almost always 
thrown away. The hides formerly fetched as 
high a price as 6/. 10s. apiece ; but may now be 
bought from 6s. to 10s. : yet while at the former 
enormous price, shoes manufactured from them 
were sold at 14s. a pair, which are still charged 
10s. — so little has the relative price been affected ! 

The cattle in this colony are remarkably healthy, 
and no such thing as any of the dangerous diseases 
common in England known among them, so that 
breeding proceeds rapidly almost without diminu- 
tion by death, except through the medium of the 
butcher. A giddiness sometimes attacks thorn, 
which speedily yields to bleeding and hixatives, 
and this is the only disease natural to the climate 
that I believe they are liable to. 

The horses in 1813 amounted to 1891, and in 
1821 to 4014. We have few thorough-bred cart- 
horses, almost all having a cross of blood in them, 
which makes them generally unsteady at draught, 
restive, and given to jibbing when put to a hard 
pull— though this may arise in a groat measure 
from their being badly broken in. We have many 
fine gig, carriage, and saddle horses, however, and 
even some that have pretensions to rank in the list 
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o£:teoerak'o‘rThe:Azal^ 4ta}iioa! 
from India, is sive of the &iest horses posses, 
iiaviog; be» long; in the ralony ; hut Steeltrap and 
iBay Camefthn, imported from England, are fast 
approaobisg hkt, die proprietor of the latter hay- 
ing bemi netting 6002, per annum of late by this 
fiody-formed animal* . ^ 

, Horses have risen' full fiftemi per cent since the 
turf club was established, and racing become a 
favourite Australian sport, 200i. having been given 
for '8 horse of high blood tand good symmetry and 
action, and 160 guineas.: refused for JIfotfas, . the 
■winner' of the ladies’ plate at the last Sydney races. 
No good saddle, gig, or cart-horse, can be had for 
less than 40^. at present, and mares bring, propor- 
tionably higher prices, from their value as breeders* 
Five to tmi pounds is charged for use of one of the 
best stallions, with the usual fee to the groom. . . 

Our horses, are remarkably hardy, and can 
undergo very gpreat fatigue. They are gmiecfdfy 
badly broken in, and fimn this oircumstmiee 
acquise many bad habits, Vrhich a prqier course 
of training would enable them to avoidi • 
greatest fault in their symmetry is a hearinnss 
of headi while a oonsideaahle degree of obstiuass^ 
and sulkiness pervades thdr diap08itioitrTrrni<m9, 
however, rtfacoi^'thaitfiects itf edaeatwB, 'than 
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d^gtieity te' ^ jpUi^ where tii^ :bfiTb 

dtc&h^i^ dnd iii GtiAitig^ th^r V^ heme agaiir^if 
le#t fit a dtetance in the Weeds. 1 hare mysdf 
more-thati oitoe been indebted to tbfal aenleiiesar^ 
f>erc6|^tidn’ for raining (h^e after being conii^ 
pletely bewildered; and many friends of mine 
have likewise participated in the good effects of 
this quality. In case of losing yotirself when ’ on 
liorseback/ the best way is to lay the bridle loose 
'ttpbn the mane, when your trusty guide will be 
sure to car ry you home by tiie most direct route; 
ik friend of hiine, who was in the habit of riding a 
good deal, found that whenever he approached' a 
gully (which he was obliged to cross on his return), 
his sagacious bearer invariably opposed his wishes 
cross at the particular spot he had been acoui^ 
tomed to, always endeavouring to lead off to aao* 
ther pAvt of the gully where no passage was known 
l^etistby his rider. Resolving to see whitlm 
Ihe cUnning rogue would go, he gave him the mo, 
UAd Soon found hiiiiself carried over the gully by 
Wioutb be had never before followed ;; thinking 
hfOwever that the old route was the nearer, 
WAS furious enough to have * both measured, when 
hn found'the horse’s judgment oorreet, the- differ 
Wnte ciftiotantihg to severid hundred yords^ v ^ ^ 
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’From the Ugh^ prices obtaiaed for horses^ it 
mu^ be evident that ike breedmgtthem ’ is a -pro^ 
fitaUe conoern in the ^ but as enclosed pad^ 

docks are required to keep theming the new settled 
cannot torn his attention to this fertile source of 
income at the commencement, but must wait until 
more essential objects are accomplished. Asses 
are unknown as a breed in the colony, but no 
doubt would prove highly useful in many ways, 
particularly for bearing to market the vegetablesy 
poultry, &c« raised by the small settlers in the 
vicanhy of towns ; while from their low price and 
hardy feeding, they would prove as well adapted to 
the circumstances, as they would undoubtedly be to 
the wants of tliese poorer classes of our colonists. 

The breeding of pigs is a speculation on which 
the settler may at once enter, and an excellent 
one it is,^— a good sow producing two litters an*- 
niially — averaging seven or eight each— or at least 
fourteen pigs a year ; which, at twelve months old, 
will, with the common range of the woods, net 
1)0 less than 120 each when killed, and oon^ 
siderably more if put up and fed. They are al- 
lowed to run about through the ibush during the 
day, Just giving . each a cob of maize to bring 
it home in the everiing,' if not employing » man 
to look alter them. They feed on the grasses^ 
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herbs, wild roots^ and i^tive yam% on the mai^s 
of our rivers or marshy grounds, and also on the 
frogs, lizards^ &c. which come in their way. They 
are usually fattened on Indian com, given whole 
in the cob, which is far from an economical mode 
of appropriating that grain, but the difficulty and 
expense of shelling and cracking it, is the great 
bar to its being ground. Putting the cobs into a 
barrel to soak several days before giving them to 
the pigs, will, in a great measure, answer all the 
purposes of grinding, as the grain thus becomes 
soft, and is easier masticated and digested. It is 
a common saying among the Scotch housewives, 
that for every pound of salt you give a fatting 
pig, you have in return a pound of pork ; and the 
herring salt is bought up in Scotland for this very 
purpose. The high price of salt here, however, 
prevents it either being applied as a manure, or as 
a means of fattening or improving the health of 
stock. I observed once, on a farm a few miles 
from Sydney, where a large quantity of sea-ware 
had been collected for manure, that a herd of pigs 
which chanced to approach rushed forward in- 
stinctively it were among it, and devoured it in 
a most ravenous manner. The proprietor declared 
they had never tasted this ware before, and io- 
stinct therefore could alone have led them te xt. 
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Mvinf Ibesj^ gearpbints 

abomdi ]^^f^tly 

theiieofl I ba4 ^ten heard it smd among gailora^ 
timt pigs would fatten on cosds» and although. I 
had observed tb^m yery fond of munching up 
*ithe coals and cinders that came in their way> 
stiU 1 conceived y they might relish them more as 
a condiment or medicine than as food, till I wos 
; as&ured by a Worthy friend of mine long in com- 
'mand of a ship, that he on(» knew of a pig being 
^loat for several weeks in a vessel he commanded* 
and it was at last found to have tumbled into the 
coal-hole, and there lived all that period without 
a single morsel of any thing to feed upon : but 
^coals : on being dragged out, it was found as 
plump and fat as if it had been feasting on the 
most nutritious food. Another friend told me of 
a similar case,! which came under his observation; 
and although these may be solitary instances^ ;yet 
they serve at least to show the wouderfuf facility 
which the stomachs of certain , animals possess pf 
adapting their digestive powers to suchv an extra- 
ordinary species of food* and extracting whplespmo 
nourishment therefrom* When, we consider coal 
however to be a vegetable production* conbuJW 
the constituent principles of fat, carbon, hydl^oS^* 
and oxygen, pin* :suiprise will decrease* , 
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Sdt ipoilt Wlls tdidily at Sdi per< poind {lit !• 
the liio^t profitabte artiete with 
ply your ineh, atid^ aldo bei^ ^elishbd by them, 
as th^ fry it alcmgf with their bread, and thus 
save all the fat/ whereas that the beef goes to 
w^ste.- Four pounds of poiic are substituted for 
seven pounds of beef per week/ but many give 
four p6unds and a hdlf. Pork bains are made 
very good in the colony/ but baoon has been little 
attended, to; both articles fetching readily from 
10d» to Is. pei^ pound, a price which gives great 
encouragement to the settler to tom his exertions 
toward this source of emoluments. 

Bacon was long considered by professional men 
as a heavy indigestible food ; and when a country 
lout was seen eagerly devouring his three-inch fat 
bacdn spread on his inch-thick bread, What a 
digester,’- it woufd be exclaimed, ^^must that 
fellow’s stomach be !” Experience and observation 
however hare refuted these notions^ and proved 
good fbt bacon to be at (mce among the most nu- 
iHtiouis and earily digestible of our animal foods. 
Broiled baeoUis therefore become, of late, a favour- 
ite recipe by most Uiedical men in cases of de- 
riUigUd or weak digestion ; and I know a lady who 
inquires the gimvy of ^ to stand fill 

cool, and hare the fat skimmed off^ before 
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she can use (the smallest portion of . beef or mut- 
ton fat deranging her stomach^)-T--to whom ^at 
bcuion never occasions any uneasiness. 

Goats have been long introduced, and thrive 
amazingly in our barren scrubs, where few other 
animals can subsist ; and I trust some enterprising 
individual will introduce the Cashmere goat, the 
hair of which is manufactured into such elegant 
and expensive shawls, — each goat furnishing about 
four or six ounces yearly of this valuable substance. 
There is nothing more to be desired than attempt*- 
ing the production of all valuable articles adapted 
to our climate, particularly such as no British pos- 
session has yet aimed at the growth of ; because 
in this way English subjects do not injure each 
other by rivalry, but on the contrary contribute to 
the greatness and wealth of the empire at large, 
making it independent of foreign supply. 

Deer were many years ago imported from Indian 
and now run wild through the county of Cumber^ 
land ; but they do not appear to multiply, owing t^ 
their being shot and hunted down; and it iS; only 
by transporting them into the untenanted portions 
of country, (where they can have free scope to^ 
feed, breed, and roam,) that they can rank among 
those animals destined to furnish the sports of the 
field to our Australian squires « 
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Rabbits Eire bred about houses^ but we have 
yet no wild ones in enclosures, althoug^Ii there is 
a good scope of sandy country oh the sea-coast 
between Port Jackson and Botsiny Bay fit for 
little else than goat pasture and rabbit warrens ; 
in which ways it may be profitably made use of, 
while at present it jdelds absolutely nothing. 

€leese and ducks we have in great abundance, 
thriving well and breeding fast. Ducks live on 
the herbs, grass, insects, and slugs, which abound 
with us nearly all the year round, without a morsel 
of house food, while a patch of clover suffices the 
geese when other resources fail. Turkeys, guinea- 
fowls, and poultry, are no less abundant and pro- 
lific, the first being more easily reared here than in 
England ; the second being exceedingly hardy, and 
absolutely inundating us with eggs ; and the third 
falling little behind the former in ail these parti- 
cuikrs. The expenditure of a few bushels of maize 
annually among your poultry is not worth men- 
tioning, as you grow it in such plenty ; yet they 
generally require not even this from you,— the 
grasshoppers, flies, beetles, and grubs, in the sum- 
mer; the red worms in spring and autumn; and 
the various native herbs and seeds in winter, 
sufficing to keep them in a plump healthy state : 
and as sustenance is so easily obtained, there are 
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really no limits to their breeding ; a friend of mine 
told me that he was actually obliged to send a 
basket of eggs among his workmen every now and 
then, to keep his stock under ! Yet the breeding 
of poultry /or sdfe is Kltld attetid^d to even near 
Sydney ; so indolent are the great portion of our 
small settlers, that fcwis fetch rfeadiiy 3s. per cou- 
ple in the market ; eggs usually Is. 3d. per dozen; 
and geese and duoki ^roportiohably higher ptiies. 

The turkeys and othi^ pcHaltry comthohly 
upon trees* in the *vitShiity of the honii^s^--^hi 
weather being so niild ttooughbut 't6 

cause them im injury, whife the/are fotina tbiti^ 
freer from vermin when thus expdsed thaH^ by 
accustoming them to a fowl-house. ^ Eagles, ‘hfttiks, 
and wild cats’,' are their rnily ehCmies ; but hotie Cf 
these will venture very neat • a huinah faabithtibh 
when once they are acquainted with the teitoris ^ 
the musket, or with their dangerous and wafeHftfl 
enemies, the^^ogs. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Niatjve quadrupeds and Urds^ 

Our wild animals are numerpus, but few of 
them paroivjorous, . and none of size to endanger 
buman life. < The native doff is generally believed 
to be an importation, being deficient of the false 
utems or pouch oharacteri»ng all our other qua-* 
dfupeds. He closely resembles the Chinese dog 
iii form and appearance, being either of a reddish 
or dark /Colour, with shaggy hair,; long bushy tail, 
pirick ears, large head, and slightly tapering nose;: 
in size and look he reminds one of a 3cotcli collie 
running with considerable speed, and snapping \a 
attack or defence. He does not bark^ but hp^rls 
in melancholy sort, when prowling in quest of prey, 
and has a strong and peculiar odour, which makes 
European dogs shy at first of attacking him,*— 
doubtless intimidated, too, by his snapping mode 
of fighting; for it is observed of poodles, and all 
which snap, that few other dogs are fond of engaging 
them. He is most destructive on breaking in 
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#a ^^|>^esA piece ^ut of 
oy^y OAA be seizoo ; not hoklbtjfJ'ast aaiMOKr^ng 
49aA like tbe foi>» bet «napy^}^ at aUke cAn>ovef- 
fake, till twenty or thirty mayJbahilledhy ODA^og, 
theye beiog, soJAetbjipg m 4>eo]ilMr^ yoDomotik in 
,^eir bite that, few recover from it..: Tbeir cross 
.with the tame (^og forms a very uaefnl breed for 
emA'bentpgt AAd many even of the pare ones are 
^aght ypuag, tamed by the natives, and bred^ up 
to bunt emas and kangaroos; They have as many 
jtnps as .the tame dog, littering either in some 
Ji^low log, deserted ant-hill# hole in the groand, 
or thick brush. They will hunt, kill, and devoar a 
tame d(^, also,, if a rioop of . them can eatdi him 
alone. A settler in the interior informed me, that 
while, out hunting one morning, he observed- hi* 
dog running direct toward him at foil w>ecd, >wM 
t wp ' large native dogs close at .htsi beds t and so 
eager were they to $we their . {»ey,.tiiat . his own 
dog waa act|ir%' sheltered betwemr bis legs# anAthe 
nariye .dogs, witlnn pistohshotv befcNro - -per- 
ceived th#r danger. Hence ha, was fuaM ed *te 
shoot one of them. . . *.v-- 

The jaa^tnO i.cat i>. the ontyi, othw haraf Te w— 
animal we. poMiess; hot its depndationMiKtii(id-ne 
fwr^mr than . the. pmiUry-yanh. vit M swalh-iad 
iong-bodi^, . .wstb a long tad, claws, like Jieaarinoa 
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c»t> 'a aoM l&e a pi;* atriped doira ilie sidatf 
htoum and'Uaek, and dotted over vitb trhite 
It climbs ti^s, aad preys on birds wbile th<^ steep, 
beia; a nij^t adimal. 

Our largest miimals are the tangarooa, all ef 
which are fine eating* being clear of fat exe^t 
abont the tail, tasting mnch like venison, and 
making most delicions stews and steaks, the fa> 
vourite dish being what is called a tttamer, etita.- 
posed of steaks and chopped tail, (with a few dices 
of salt pork,) stewed with a very small quantity of 
water for a couple of hours in a close vessel. We 
have the forest kangaroo, of a gray colour, arith 
longish fur, inhabiting the forests ; the waBatroo, 
of a blaokhdi colour, with coarse shaggy fur, inha- 
biting the hills ; and the red kangaroo, with smooth 
short close fur, of a reddish oolomr* (resemUin'g 
conudendiiy in fineness and textnre the fur of the 
sea otter^ inhabiting the open forests; and all of 
^esc varieties attain tiie weight of two hundred 
pounds and upwards, whmi fhll grown. The wdf- 
lobes taai paMgmaila grow to'Wboat sixty pounds 
each, and inhabit the brushes and broken h$y 
eouidiy* The iroek kangas^ is very small* Imng 
among the vetddest portions of file mountains ; 
Whfie ^ kangaroo rta, or more properiy raBKf * 
is ihmii theahm of thesmafiest of fim latter kind 

VOI*. I. H 
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of aiiimali an4 lodges in hollow tr^s^ hopping 
along like the other kangaroos with great speed, 
and afTording good sport in the chase. 

The kangaroos make no use of their short fore 
legs, except in grazing, when they rise upon them 
and their tail, bring their hind legs forward, and 
go nibbling upon all fours, pulling up occasionally 
some favourite plant with their fore^paw, and sitting 
up bold and erect upon their hind houghs and tail, 
while they slowly bite and nibble it, shifting it 
fiom paw to paw like a boy protracting his repast 
on a juicy apple. When chased they hop upon 
their hind legs, bounding onwards at a most 
amazing rate, the tail wagging up and down as 
they leap, and serving them for a balance. They 
will bound over gullies, and down declivities, 
the distance of thirty yards, and fly right over 
the tops of low brush*wood, so that in such 
places dogs stand very little chance with thein ; 
btit, in a clear open country, soon tire them 
out. The dogs seize ^em generally by the 
and throw them over; then fasten upon thek 
throats, and finish them. But few dogs will attack 
a large kangaroo singly, some of the twq hundred 
weight size often hopping ofiT with three or^fiEsr 
assailants hanging about them; and X twas 
formed of one that actually carried a man tOi^aame 
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distance. When a dog gets up close to a large 
kangaroo, it will often sit up on its tail and 
haunches, and fight the dog, turning adroitly round 
and round, (so as always to face him,) and pushing 
him off with the fore*-paws: or it will seize and 
hug him like a bear, ripping him up with the long 
sharp claw on its powerful hind 1^. They are 
constantly indeed cutting and often killing dogs 
with this terrible weapon, which will tear out the 
bowels at a single kick; and a large kangaroo is 
on this account very dangerous even for a mao to 
approach, when set at bay. The kangaroo hunters 
immediately hamstring them when thrown, to pro* 
vent injury to themselves or the dogs ; while the 
black natives give them a heavy blow over the 
loins with their waddle, which completely paralyzes 
their bind legs, as all the large nerves supplying 
these pmrts pass out there. 

Tto kangaroo has only one young at a time, 
which you may see attached by the mouth to the 
nipple inside the mother’s pouch from the period it 
is the size of your thiunb-top, and as bare and un- 
shapely as a new-born mouse, until it attains the 
dzei ef a poodle-dog, with a fine glossy coat of hair, 
ready io leap out and hop along after the mother^ 
The young are attached by the mouth to the nij^le 
in somewhat the same way as the placenta of 
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otii^r ailiibals^l^ attached to tfae-otenii^ the ootoath 
hmg contlraet^ round the nipple, which swells 
but like a! clierry^Dside it; nourisdiing the foetus by 
tneans bf absorption through this indirect channel, 
the mouth and nipple adhering so strongly that it 
'teqtiires conslderahle force to separate them. When 
"the foetus arrives at sufficient age to suck, it drops 
off the nipple, and may then be said to be born, 
yet still continuing inside of the pouch, and suck- 
ing niilk now through the ducts of that same nip- 
^pie, fi*6m the external surface of which it formerly 
'^derived a very different species of nourishinmit. 
The manner in which the young reach this pouch 
'^i^om the ovary, and attach themselves to the nip- 
ple, is still I believe a mystery, as no communica- 
ting duct has yet been found; but the natives 
"''assert they are born in the usual way, and: that the 
^'iUother places them there* It isamusnagitOvSee 
"ihe young kangaroo pop its head out of tho pOuch, 
^^Vrheh the mothCT is grazing, tmdnibUe too f^t the 
^^ibnder herbage which she nipassuig^iovot. . W 
^ litird hunted^ the mother will stop suddenly,^ thiust 
^*feer fore-paws into her pouch,? drag . the 
^ySudg' one and throw it away; that iabe ml»y hop 
"%ghtar along. They are always ei»?yhard /pre8^d 
^w^^hbWrer before they; thhs ishcr^ 

^'^dfifSprii^ to save &eir^.own:; and 
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see the t^der> gympathetic looks they lyill so^- 
times ca^t back the poor little helpless creatures 
they have been forced to desert.-^From this sipguliu 
luode of gestation^ you . may handle the foetus M 
utero, and' pull it about by the tail, like a kitteu^» 
from the first moment of its appearance there, up 
to the veiry day of its birth, without causing either 
pain or annoyance to it or its mother. Such is 
the very singular manner in which nearly all our 
Australian quadrupeds are generated and brought 
forth. When the young kangaroo has attained a 
considerable size, it will crawl out, feed about, and 
creep in again, to warm itself, or in case any dan- 
ger approaches.^The kangaroos feed early in the 
morning when the dew is on the grass, which is the 
best time to hunt them. 

If there is no dog in your pack that will show 
the gamOi you must keep sight of the dogs at full 
gafltop to secure it^ or else take out a little short- 
legged terrier, diat will run the foot, and that you 
oah readily keep sight of till it reaches the others, 
otherwii^ you may lose all your sport, as few ^^f 
dui^doga'git/e tcmgue either in the chase or at the 
^ H^there is a river or pond near, the k^ga- 

TOOS to retreat thither when hard pressed, 

^ -Utidr^in the native dogs^^ by 

^ undeir water and drowning su^lt 
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vietitare'in benide them. From the great length of 
their hind legs and tail, they are enabled to stand 
on'the firih bottom while the dogs are obliged to 
swim, and in this way a fight between a large kan- 
garoo and a pack of dogs affords a most amusing 
spectacle. The kangaroo stands gravely upright 
with his tbre-paws spread out before him, wheeling 
rbund and round, to ward off his assailants, and 
whenever one arrives within reach, he pounces his 
paws upon him, and sousing him suddenly under, 
holds him fast in this position, gazing all the while 
around with the most solemn simpleton sort of 
aspect, heedless of the kicking aiid sprawling of 
his victim, whom he quickly puts an end to, if 
some courageous colleague does not in good time 
advance to aid, and force the kangaroo to let his 
half-drowned antagonist bob above water again, 
who paddles forthwith toward shore^ shaking his 
ears and looking most piteously, with no inclination 
to venture in a second time notwithstanding all the 
halloos and cheerings with which you urge him* 
Our flying fox is an immense bat, of such a 
horrific appearance, that no wonder one of Obok's 
honest tars should take it for the devil, wheu^nn- 
countering it in the woods, — and bound breathless 
back to the boat, incapable from terror of giving a 
more particular desentiption of the Mnurfoits 6^^ 
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he lui4 coqie aithw(f,rthaw^e e:)(Q^pt.Us b^ing 
**, ebout the si^Q of a one-gallon keg.” 

TSTe have gr^iy ring-tailed opo^sums^ whieb, in 
jumping from branch to branchy twist their , tail 
round the one they leap from, and give themselves 
a swing toward the other ; — and also white flying 
opossums^ with a web like a bat’s wing stretched 
between their fore and hind feet, to answer the 
purpose of wings in springing from tree to tree. 
The flying squirrels are of a beautiful slate colour^ 
with a fur so fine that, although a small animal, 
the hatters here give a quarter dollar for every 
skin. The handicoot is about four times the size 
of a rat, without a tail, and burrows in the ground 
or in hollow trees. The opossums and squirrels 
are good eating, having much of the taste and fla- 
vour of a rabbit, but require to be soaked in water 
some tune previously, to take away the strong 
aromatic odour of the gum-tree leaves on which 
they feed. The bandicoot tastes somewhat like a 
suckingrpig, and rnake^ a delicious dish with a 
welirprepared pudding in its belly, 

; ;AU .these are night animals, and the settlers 
;hunt them in the fine moonlight evenings when 
they come put to feed. The dogs chase the opps- 
s^s and. squirrels till they run up a tree, at the 
bottom of which they stand and bark, when the 



^ jshIF# m-dv. 

cj^a o^, 4lipQta 9 jBifiskf I 

t^'brigbt ox cb^c^ bai^,.|^yeaMtble <9. 
t^ 9 |i b^^r.;ai% .,^{F|ie b^icjopb^tWid/lk^AgacMh- 
i^ta ^e out offdie hoUpv treo ^bi^iPf^ mu 
i^, out of the ground ':if^1ukiI^<<mfugO 

^X|$r; : Jp thiia way you may retum homo aftoir a few 
bo^s’ |>a 8 time lo^ed- wi& a dozen,opo88Ui9s« aqukr. 
r^^.bwdicaot 8 ,; kau^oo-rata, and native oata, if 
tjhjB, Caveat has not been pireviously luuch bunted Jn.^ 
^^i^ cool^. (sloth or natijVo be(w): U. about Hhe 
s^ ;Of ,an ordinary poodle dog, with.. 8 haggy»;dirty'v 
cg]pjired far,, no, tail, and claws and feet like u 
be^, of whioh it forms a tolerable miniatam* It^ 
clbabs. trees readily, and feeds upon thw leaves^: 
ge^tlhs ye^ and unwieldy, .the flesh ,being> 
mi}c^ esteemed hy ihe n^yes. > Our porct^ina,^ 
or .^ttshraiian hedgehog, serrea . jfor .another fuative ; 
di^b, as well as the wombat, afargaiaDonal>nf'the . 
8 ^ of a ronstifTt borrowing i^ tb^S^pand, feodmgt 
on.^g^a^ apd rpots, .and attaunag, eonaidmaUpfatr . 
n|sj^^ .^ot^ve. nispe.aiia,ye|;j( nnmnrpuAl' 

a|)d,:d^«r bktip .ftpm.ldr^e, ip ;;Engji«mdv^^<P^> 
hgiyjpii^^otter .bodies, apd taUf, Jttypgvnaaryta. 

jpiaying w 4 ^orb 

#o?br tfens!?;* 



dg^r‘l^t%M@%«S^-^(3ili>iltr^, ^lii&'4laW'm^ 
Hcnl^ dfinlFisfefei iHd «M&trt^'todi^-^is;*H6w^Vi/l^ 
paHit^iddriy^ted;1ididg bf a'WattiHiil ttiili-‘«rttlte' 
•#ifh •reildfelt' 'eye&; Tltd eaglea ^irey- '^ttjH>h tbtf 
emus and- <itlie^’lai^ blrdsi' and'Ulsd"tfp6ld i{ii^ 
small kaugarUbS; WKea tefuraiug oiie dVi aingW 
naw ft^Sideace in the AnstraHad vilds, ihiren^-^' 
^ven miles tUiyond any btiter infilised hdbftatidk' 
I began tb marvel; on neax apprOaehi; trhkt ’cdnl^ 
be the cause of my not reiving the usual gabbing 
velCome'of the goose and gander, rdceUtly fbr>' 
M^arded Up to colonise the premises, and Vbo bad' 
mtherto always run' hobbling forward irlth out-* 
stretched’ necks to hail my return. ChanCing tO' 
cast my eyes, however, towards a free ovmrloOk *- 
ing the cottage,* I'espied a pair of huge eaglCk' 
perched ’u^n ft; mid eyeing With eager amd iohg-_ 
ing glanber ' Seme Object beneath them. I immei- ' 
<&tfely’WocTttded that the geese bad fallen their 
viWlms, 'Buif'Whs rd^ed'of my fedn, on turning" 
t^tibmer] by finding the cirations pair squatted' 
ia^ffie'^rytedSt*"l)f the' dogs; of whoib thi^'hhd' 
{ttevMfilMy^been ^bty khy ; and ‘ mokf ’ delighted^ 
tbi^-ceftiiiiHy'tifete te behold mei I 'fbrthwftti^ 
stSned* a^'ttlusheh*^ made' t0‘ Sell,” ’add' iklfii^ oht^ 
against the intruders, but all my exerfibdi'fidlid tb ’ 
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conjure a spark of fire from the flint, and ohw^ds 
1 continued advancing, snapping and cocking 
again, till within a few feet of the enemy, who kept 
stretching out their necks, staring and goggling 
at me with the most stupified sort of astonishment, 
(beings of my unusual complexion and uncouth gar- 
niture having evidently never been seen by them 
before,) and puzzled possibly, whether to pounce 
upon me as an easy prey, or fly from me as a dan- 
gerous enemy. Finding all my snappings ineffec- 
tual, I ran into the cottage to evoke the aid of a 
fiery stick in the discharge of the musket, but it 
appeared, that during my retreat, the geese-fan- 
oiers had made up their minds that I was a being 
more likely to make a prey of them than they of 
me, for the moment I popped my head out, they 
darted off on wing, screaming most frightfully, and 
turning round their heads every now and then in 
evident terror, as if to ascertain whether or hot 
I was flying after them— not altogether so fright- 
ened, however, as to forget returning a few days 
after, during my absence, and making a meal of the 
geese. — The common Australian magpie is, indeed, 
the only animal in our wilds that appears to scan 
at first sight the superior nature and character of 
civilised beings ; for, excepting the young imme- 
diately from the nest, I never could arrive within 
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shot of 0>aiagle one ; while toward almost all other 
ardmals unacquainted with the whites^ lhave been 
enabled to walk very close by a little manoeuvring. 
Even at the white cockatoos (the most cunning and 
destructive of the farmer’s feathered foes, when 
familiar withfire-^arms),! have often presented >my 
fowling-piece within six times its length, without 
exciting in them the slightest alarm. The kanga- 
roos would frequently lie wagging their ears, and 
staring at me with anxious, wouder-evmcing gase, 
starting up on my closer approach, hopping ojOTto 
a little distance, and then sitting up and staring at 
me again, never attempting to bound away, until 
I shouted at or chased them. The little birds 
would also fly along side by side with me as I 
walked, though at a very suspicious distance, 
gazing intently at me, and marvelling, as it seemed, 
at the singular sort of monster that had invaded 
their solitary domain. 

The emus often stand nearly as high as a man, 
their legs and neck being long, and their body un- 
wieldy. They are destitute of a tongue, and have 
neither feathers nor wings, but are covered with 
something between hair and feathers, with short 
flaps at their sides like miniature wings. Of course, 
therefore, they can only run, and are coursed by 
dogs in the same way as kangaroos. Dogs however 



odo^.^at^Wl, i|t;iW}>|eti .oftea^mak^e itibai«i.|utit|kal 
sj|$k£ fe«^^ patiso ppirwiilllysas t»,4riy0 

ar^og .lusda ctyem! baad> aoji^oftea kiU;or >«aiiously 
i»j|i|re,jbm a/^jajain^levblaia. .-Tba aettlf»» -avea 
aniff^ ihatithay yrUl'break; tbe, snail bone lOf.a 
man’s leg by this sort of kick^-^wbioh to avoid, the 
lypy-lxaiaed, doga riia up ^abreast, and make a aud> 
^a sprb^ at their neck, wberebythey are qaiekly 
despatched. They run so amaaingly fast, tht^ it 
j^uires, a deet dog to .ovwtake , them. The ifirst 
4ock 1 ever hunted consisted . of ; five, which had- 
eyjldently never seen a white man on horseback 
heJ^, from the degree, of amaaement with, which 
they stared at me. X was mounted on a swift 
blood mare, and kept her at a hand-gallop after 
them, ,h^t they left me always with the moat pepr<- 
fq^ ease,-,. On approaching them drsh they^ die?- 
cf^tinued ,fee^ng(, . apd gazed steadfastly at ( mie 
imtill^was within a -quarter., pf amiloi whep,they- 
wheeled .suddenly roqpd,. stretched. put Ithair leqg.^ 

n^ks> and ,nindP 

gfOnud half a miln wmsafdSi Jmfpra'I . eeuldwelb 
pjat ., tba.tnara(.t 9 .{.her:.:!fpeedf -There, they: jli9od>. 
staring^ again at, ma* t^l.T was wUhim tha sama 
distaacp-as befcire,i,whcn ;nsmn;th9y, startedy- 
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whiid^Ffilis&eMI Hil Ifrir tlbp 

(rft)tlfe ^l^^by 'thiS 

of itji^but 4h >tbb eiritt 

be seeo; loeking^ half^a l^le /diiVah}, ^ them 
they wete^^updii ibd o#>‘ettbther lidmg 
staring' at* the hbi’se ahd* me sshle ph)^- 

vokitig solemtitty ; dnd^kr ' ibk '^y I^i^as tkbta<i 
Used for jatear att te^ 

There is blit little fit for culhlary tise tipon kUy 
I^vtefthe emu except the bind^uartens/lirhitih ere' 
df sueh dimensions, ihet the shouldering of the" 
two hind Ieg[^ homewards for d mile distanoe; oiice 
proved to me as tiresoU^ a task as I ever recblleet' 
to have enoountered id the colony. The flesh iS like 
beef, both in appearance add taste, and is good add 
sweet eating r nothing itidc^ Cdn be more deli* 
cate than the flesh of the young ones. At parti- 
cular period^ of ' the yedr ’ the emus are bedded 
rottddf the rutiip With a pfodigidiis quantity of fat/ 
wMch is idelted down and much esteemed by the 
settlers. ■ Thdy ' lay sii^ 6t^ sevbn’ eggs often at a* 
time; Whiidh are equal’ id size ' to • those of an oi-^ 
tirmb/^atod^f^aheautifurdat^^ The 

sheH is vejj^ btfndg; and may be 'e^ into 

ghod^diinl^ing^dp; wfaileithO yblk and White may * 
bernmixed ap' into excellent pancaked. Tbe’dh^ 
tiyeS iWfaei^MitkMi emu ’ej^gs duridig tK^ 
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hatching season. Like the kangaroos, these birds 
recede and decrease as population advances ; and, 
like the wolf and wild boar of England, may be 
possibly spoken of hereafter in our Australian 
clime as part and parcel of traditionary history. 

Our wild turkeys are about the size of tame 
ones, and consist of two varieties, the dusky and 
the blue-feathered. They reside chiefly in open 
forests and on bare plains, like the English bus- 
tard, and are shy of approach ; they lay one egg 
at a time ; and are excellent eating. We have 
cranes, too, or native companions, curlews, snipes, 
mA qimils; the last-mentioned being our substitute 
for the partridge, to which, although smaller, they 
are far superior as a table dish. We have a large 
pigeon named the wanya-wanya, of the size and 
appearance of the ringdove, which is exquisite 
eating also besides two varieties of our beauti- 
ful bronze winyed piyeons, the crested piyeon of 
liiawarra, and the larye green pigeon of Port 
Macquarie. But indeed our birds vary in every 
hundred miles of latitude, and theisc are but a 
small portion of our pigeon tribes. We have 
crows, resembling in look and hoarse croaking note 
the English ravens, and feeding promiscuously on 
corn or carrion ; — magpies of three varieties^ one 
closely resembling the European, but differing 
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therefrom in being gregarious, and a bird of song 
toO| often collecting together during the fine calm 
evenings upon the low branches of some spreading 
tree, and trilling forth in mournful chorus their 
low, mellow, melancholy notes. Our mountain 
pheasant, also, is not only a bird of song, bat an 
exquisite mocking-bird besides. He perches him- 
self in the middle of some thick brush, and pick- 
ing up carefully all the grass, scratches and raises 
a square bed of soft mould for himself, like a small 
hotbed, on which he squats and amuses his leisure 
time with imitating the notes of all the birds, and 
the calls of all the quadrupeds of the^ forest, from 
the howl of the native dog to the discordant clack 
of the black native. We have black swans, wild 
geese, and ducks, in great variety ; the wood-duck 
bringing forth' its young in the woods, and perch- 
ing upon a tree like a pigeon. We have four 
varieties of cockatoos, namely, two large black 
sp^ies, like small eagles, without crests, having 
yellow spotted wings and yellow streaks actx)ss the 
tail; together with the red-crested slate-coloured 
cockatoo and the yellow-crested white one. The 
latter are great pests to the farmer, for there is no 
surprising them when once they are acquainted 
with fire-arms, as while the flock proceeds to plun- 
der they station a sentinel upon the top of a neigh- 





boiifi%^tiwWho imma > 

tiltbiit^takil^t^'^Wiilg^^ 

off «dso; ^/Thejr tip tip thid' ltfail^di&b^^ %ilh thefr 
atrtag^ tioiS^d dostirby t^a iM^OfiP iho^ 

tb^n t^y cobstiine. They are ttU gbod bating 
vdien yonn^/bilt tohgh'^^^ 
fOar pairM-^^s cure of infinite variety, and^bk^ 
cebd all Othera m the #drid iti the splendour Of 
their plumage. The king parrot^ with his bright 
gtOeii«body%titf red h^d'and neck ; the little roskhill 
with his red head^ yellow breast, and tastefiilly 
mottled plumage; the decked 

in 'all the Colours of the rainbow ; and the ffory 
with his beOutifal deep red and blue feathery ^gai*« 
niShingB,^^^^cfa of which kind is so much prized in 
Ehglaiid>^may be seen here almost invading 
o4r very doors in firutt^time, and defying us to 
drive tikm awayl They ate caught in great 
al^ndance' by meaiis of tirhps in Seed-time, and^ Id 
that ‘ state, or When newl^ taken firem the tiest,' are 
scfid in the iharket at abodtsikp^ r They-^ 

are often made hitc^ piesihnd 1 hiriehbardefthein ^ 
sdlhagat a ahdlitigf-a'dezen'fO^ this pdrpdse. 'All; 

those fodr'yarieticis ’tearn to talk WeB^whlte^tte ' 
rosehiH beboihes RkeWise' a v^ypipet^ wt^ller^df 
tunes,' t^hentaw^t^bafly^ riMt^pk?,* td6,'ih'a^'’ 
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iog ita . lSigi)t;)ib(» >lieaidltal^ ik«itol« 

dwrft4^J|prlt9av4B^ft.«tiUd«7vJerk«rig^Qm^J?a(2^ 
CftTity in- iii(^ ^apiri^ -jDapnert..; We 
a,C(W»dereUft TOi^y ;/ef *p»etty' UMa 
too^ >v)uch .flj a^wut in.Qbtrping. floelM^ eutfepiogt.' 
up the branches of our .eta|^ fotie>t-#eaii 
fluttering from bough to houg^, their; hrely 
green plumage shining in the sun, ia erery t!»rihtir<;f 
of J^OSSy. tint. , .,-■,■■.:;.»■■= .,;.:,V-.:u 

;li would be tedious. to enniaerate thoyost variotji^ 
of other .bwds which a4oro at>drenliveta .onr midlesitf 
fm^t$;..but the r^^mt oad r^e-&ir4,oitl^ie aU; 
bwe^en from any part oftiie work], in .the:ehastei,; 
splendour of thmr flumago.. -I Cannot, omit to norv 

tico rlihowise. the .orsatAoryncMS, tha|t> remaihaUe:. 
anipial which forms the Jink hetween.tbe bijrd' .smiil 
beast,) hMiBg a bill like a; dock and, paws webbedit 
sifplfw to tlrnt bird, but legs and body like those of i; 
a ipadlPFOdrOOvered 'Witii thick;, coarse haiCi Wtth(!); 
a bKoad'tail,.tO stW hy4...: It abauodaia oun rivers, ij 
at^yqay bes^o.h^d^gttO!^etop,eTOKy OPWrUn^a 
th^jjptbieat^,, Who a thf » rdivio® again;* 

qnos.t ofits,iprj8y,.;j ItisibeUeyed to by egg8,;;a!|:a.; 

nefg,w4th( JSgga. in jtof a pecuMar ^appoaranoo wm<s 
scpo^tiino/^ago faimd^ It hews a oJaWn-oniihjOa 

insi#,vOf» i(*..%»h hawng ait»|?e,,i^in,.iithr?9gl>iJ 
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which it emits a poisonous fluid into the wounds 
which the claw inflicts ; as, when assailed, it strikes 
its paws together, and fastens upon its enem; like 
a crab. We have also a curious animal called the 
musk-duck^ smelling strongly of that substance, 
which inhabits rivers, and has neither wings nor 
feathers, but a species of quills like the penguin. 

I have often thought how easy it would be to 
introduce many of the wild animals of this country 
into England, and those of England here. How 
many transportations of this kind have been per- 
formed, both as regards birds and plants ! The 
peacock and turkey England owes to a country 
hotter than this. Our rosehills inhabit a region 
quite as cold as the south of England, while the 
Macquarie parrot is the inmate of an island even 
more bleak and cold than the Orkneys. How, de- 
lightful would it not be to see our beautiful little 
rosehill parrots hopping and chirping about ynur 
shrubberies, displaying a plumage which Raphael 
himself might vainly attempt to rival ! It would 
only be necessary to import a few cagefuls of wild 
ones, retaining them in a large aviary till: they put 
their feathers in order, and giving them a little 
corn during the first winter or two, till they found 
food for themselves. In a Morning Herald, of 
November 1826 , there is an account given of , two 
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rosehills flying wild about at Gourock in Scotland, 
one of which was shot by a Mr. Muirhead : and 
as theise two birds were found thriving so well in a 
Scotch November, what could possibly prevent 
them from living and breeding in the southern 
counties of England ? I hope yet to see the expe* 
riment tried, and I trust our patriotic Australian 
company will set the judicious example ; and while 
they delight you with an importation of our gaudy 
chatterers, enliven us at the same time with a baud 
of your English choristers, that we also may sing 
of our 

goldfinch and linnet 
Warbling from each spray 

have the lark to cheer us with his matin song, as 
we proceed to our early toil, and listen enraptured 
to the thrilling quavers of the thrush, or the deep 
and melodious tones of the blackbird, on our even- 
ing return. 

A nlimber of individuals in Sydney earn a good 
livelihood by collecting our beasts, birds, and in- 
sects'; Stuffing, preparing, and arranging them in 
cases ; add disposing of them to individuals leaving 
the Colony. A considerable number of prepared 
bftd-skins are also disposed of in this way, their 
feathers being used in the manufacture of artificial 
flowers. 



' Ttiat ' are and afft^- 

tiBiiaie ab aiiy 'even of tiBe ktnnan 

species/f with mhhy others, an opportihtity 
of WitriesShg when'rettfrfa to England in the 
sii!^ Triton. ' Sfr. Walker, anrgeon, It. N., a pas- 
s^'ger on board, j^ossessed a Blne-inountain pairot 
atid a heautiful little parroquet, the latter of which 
hdd been given to him wlieh in the nestling down, 
and cohsequeutiy was qiiite incapable df feeding 
itself, which the other took upon it to do, at- 
t^djng seddtouisly to its Wants, and fondling oVer 
it with all the affection of a parent. The att^li- 
ment was mutual, and seemed to increase with 
time, the greater part of the day being consumed 
by them in tender prattlings and caressings, joining 
their bills, and bending their heads over each other’s 
necks in truly loving style, while every now and 
then the elder would spread out its fluttering wing 
in the most affectionately solicitous manner over its 
little ** adopted,” to press it as it were more closely 
to its bosom. Their reciprocation of afiectionate 
sentiments became, however, at last so incessant and 
so loud, as to occasion their removal into separate 
cages, to prevent the passengers being annoyed, 
the parroquet being consigned to the care of a cage- 
ful of rosehills in my cabin. However, after at 
least two months of separatioui the Blue-mountaia 




its little friend, direct iotb ipj^ Q^^ 

agdwfittUe wires of the cage, jiff, /W^allteiif^^^^ 
it, aad called: <in me to ipdtnep ^ 
ing that bad: tabea place ;i the twf^ little c^^tures 
were billing and prattiiflg.to, eafb? ot^ 
the in. a manner so ardeatl; affectionate and 
tender, as was most maying. to contemplate, and 
which compelled their owner to {potest that they 
never should be parted again. In a fortiyghj;, 
however, ,tbe parroquet died, in consequence pf j(he 
cage falling and injuring it, after which, i&fiiue.> 
mountain friendi never more exhibited its lively 
gaipbols, but continued in a dull, pining state until 
car arrival ip Bahia, where it was carried off in a 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Fish, reptiles, and insects. 

A VAST variety of fish teem in our rivers, but 
the is the species oftenest put into requisi- 
tion by the settler on this side the Blue-moun- 
tains, and the river cod, in the country beyond. 
The Australian perch resemble however the En- 
glish perch only in appearance ; they abound every 
where in our eastern coast rivers, and although 
covered with scales and prickijf fins, and of the 
same shape as the English perch, yet they are not 
more bony than a trout, while in flavour, juiciness, 
and delicacy of eating, they bear a close analogy 
to the sole. Tho perch arc caught with bait or 
fly, the red worm answering best in sprmg, an^^ 
the grasshopper, or locust, during summer. They 
often take best after dark, but are as capricious as 
those in England. I have caught as many in less 
than an hour in Hunter’s River as made both my 
arms ache in carrying homewards but a short quar- 
ter of a mile; and during the early part of the 
spring I often fed the dogs therewith, :While thq 
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farm servants feasted upon them throughout the 
greater portion of the year. 

You can scarcely miss taking home a dozen 
pounds of eels after an hour’s fishing, at the set- 
ting-in of a fine night, many weighing singly that 
number of pounds. The Bathurst cod have been 
caught of the weight of seventy pounds, but those 
of thirty pounds weight are very common. They 
are a most delicious fish too, and voracious for bait ; 
but as one of moderate size will always sullice you 
at a time, you have never to troll long ere you have 
something better than a glorious nibble’* to boast 
of on returning. 

We have fresh- water shrimps and muscles also, 
in great numbers, in some of our rivers and ponds ; 
muscles having been found at Bathurst, it is said, 
six inches long and three and a half broad. They 
are feasted on by the natives, and also by some 
animal that dives, drags them to the pond side, 
4>i^aks their shells and devours them, (like the 
American miisk-rat,) as you constantly see small 
plies of shells scattered about the edges of our 
lagootis sihiilar to what are observed in the Ame- 
rican rivers. 

OUr guanas exo generally of a dirty brown co- 
lour, and seldom exceed four feet long. Bike 
their sniaineir species, the lizards , they become tot*** 
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pid in trioter« dicing which time you will often 
see them lying about in your path aa if dead, be- 
eoming ip this state a fine prize to the natives, 
who quipkiy pick them up by the tail, and have 
them half roasted before they recover from their 
sleepy state, their flesh bring considered a great 
dainty. They climb trees and prey upon the young 
birds, while mice and other vermip prove also an 
acceptable repast. A friend of mine who had a 
favourite jactass, which he was training up to 
whistle, was aroused by his piteous screams one 
morning at the back of the bouse, and on running 
out, just arrived in time to witness his tail-feathers 
wagging down the throat of a Another 

friend had actually a sheep killed by one ; at least, 
so swore the shepherd. It had been hamstrung 
by a native dog, and was often forced to crouch 
down to rest, in which position U was attacked. 
The man found it at its last gasp, with the guana 
fastened on its throat, which he quickly putanep# 
to by means of a good stick and a trusty dog to 
boot. There was the dead sheep with its mangled 
throat, and the dead guana too, so we could not 
but give some credit to the man. 

lizards are very numerous, but few of them 
handsome ; th^ afford a ready meal for the small 
hawks and other birds of prey. Our froge are ^ 
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a beautiful dull greeu/ 'with yellow stripes down 
the backhand dotted over with black. They climb 
trees, and often crawl into our rooms, creeping up 
the curtains of the bed, or up the window-sill or 
comer of the room until they are perched' against 
the very ceilings which they readily accomplish 
by their web^feet adhering like suckers to the sub- 
stances they apply them to, in the same way as the 
feet of the fly. It is no unusual thing to hear one 
of these croaking visitors hail you in the morning 
as soon as you awake with his hoarse note. 

Our snakes are very numerous, and all except 
ihe diamond snalrc belie vckI to be poisonous, this 
being the only one eaten by the natives. The 
diamond snake sometimes grows to the length of 
fourteen feet, but few of the others exceed four. 
(Large snakes, as, for instance, the boa, may ge- 
nerally be set down indeed as not poisonous.) All 
our other varieties, however, are reputed by the 
f^ives as highly venomous, and as far as colonial 
experience goes, the fact iS confirmed. Our two 
most venohiOus snakes, the brown and black, ap- 
pear to me to be male and' female, as I have twice 
met them lying very suspiciously' coiled up toge- 
ther. ’ Oft ohe of these occasions, they darted si- 
m^tunebusly intethe same hole, and wedged them- 
selves so coriipl^tely oit their thicKbnihg middles 
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minmgiiBfjGoiiliRct £|t tbe^'iiarrp^. ^j^rppcQi ; t^t 
4h0ro th^ ^tusk ia ^unaodce ^vile ^^ritibi. ioug 
wJ^kiag about in eager endeavour to 
foroe^-'BU: admiasiom Tbis eosdded me . to seizt^ 
ilhetn^jointly ' by these sUppery members, and pound 
Dutitheisp boweia«irith the end of>a stick ;: .but, aJ> 
Ibdu^h 1 exerted eome considerable force, I could 
not pulhtfaain Out i to finish them. This, it is true, 
I.might .hayeidone by putting my strength fairly 
forth, but in fact I had no great anxiety to disen- 
gage them from, their bondage. ; 

. The second time I saw these kind of snakes 
again together, I had two dogs with me . that bad 
•acquired the, dangerous habit of snake-killing — 
one being a fine pointer newly from JBngland, and 
•jthe other a colonial-bred kangaroo dog. The 
points seised the blacki^snake first, and was slut^ 
!ktng it briekly about, when tbebrown>siigke> which 
had ^ retreated, spuie. six feet, distant, suddenly 
jmiaedittdteoid^ darted its longjongup two or. three 
diiftea but,, its ; eyes, meanwhile sparkling vividly, 
4hen made msudden rush at the dog, coUmg round 
diis legs, and bHiiig ut him witk: tfaegreatest fury 
imaginable. 1 mn forward to assist with a spade, 
-but vbefore I got up,, the dpg dropped^ the Uach 
saake and seiased the brown,- snai^Dg it 
imottthfuls. To . make sure> 1 chopped ^^tho' head 
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off' tbe bliKibt sE^ke, leavinj^ a bare inch of the 
neck attached; and then pefformed thei same 
operation oa the brown. ' On turiling^ I obseicirod 
the kangaroo dog behind me >make a eudden 
spring and look anxionsly round to his 
feet had stood, where lay the head of the black 
snake, which I thought had merely startled him 
by his treading iipoii it, little deeinihg that it 
could injure him in that mangled state. The 
pointer I had set down as dead, but, affcer a few 
minutes’ space, I conceired hopes of his safety 
from his running briskly off otf the scent of an 
emii. My attention, however^ was soon attracted 
to the kangaroo dog, by his suddenly losing the 
power of his bind quarters, which incapacity quick- 
ly extending to his fore quarters also, made him 
tumble down ad if in a fit. Conceiving it to be 
sometbiflg this kind, I cnt his ears with a knife, 
which brought him a little round, but he could not 
tisevand ky paiiting with his tongue tolling out, 
and his eyes dim, wat^y, and glassy. In little 
more than half an hour from the time I saw him 
start from the snake’s head, he was dead, and his 
body swelHng fest. I now bethought myself 
that chrcumstanoe, and immediatv-ly gave up all 
hopes of the pmnter, who was now out of sight, 
and whom I found dead, swollen, and putrid, a 
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dstys lifter, a i^hoi^t flislaiioe bf thecfiald 
%iirard %hich tili^ %aIkit]gi^^^ : {;? 

' ‘ They are aU tdipid dariiig 
iotUer reptiles, ahd^ are ot ampfaibioas nature^ ^ for 
they generaily glide" direct, cm-beiag chased; to?- 
'Vatd a pond of water, when bear, and diae in 
^tbong^ the mild at its bottom* l once, however, 
‘^#itnessed one falling a victim to this common 
%ab)Qetivre^ th6 water being so bbill, that the reptile 
was rendered suddenly - torpidv and sank to 
bottom as lifeless. It was therefore easily forked 
out and destroyed. ' f r - 

5 These snakes are cowardly creaturesi and ab 
■ ^liys fly the face of man, so that; it is- only by ao- 
ciden tally trampling upon them;^^^ in -picking sip 
fire- wood, that people are bittew,* comparatively 
itew deaths having tak^ place from this; cause 
“ifince the foundation of the iSNoloby;* -A Humbp 
is first felt in the bitten part, which proceedsKaip 
through the limh, ^ gradtcally ^ a^cting ^ the^ «wfliole 
H^dy; and producing dibwcitosS, etoper;^ and dlbli- 
^tiuni. The' native temedy^%,^tbat. pmctised|iir>all 
^ countries, namely v ^ing b tighidigtttare<bhove fiie 
■^art, bhd scarifying' and^^suckiifg All 

^'hdVions iiave^ heed natural^ 

‘plab'ns'fe^*^^ course^wediistincfivefyife 

fingor^graijfd«g4lfe ^wrist firmly" with 
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the other? hand^;iMA4 slipping the qpic% 
the mouth to !luU the pain and iirriitatum.; ,^'^^ 
bitten part is always immediately cut out by ^the 
whites^ and chewed herbs applied to the wouii4if :i|f 
no medical man is near. Next to suction, this. 
the best:' plan that can be adopted, as the petf^h 
and mucilaginous juices in the herbs and, saliya 
neutralise or blunt the acrimony of the. ppison, 
and materially assist the cure* From death so 
suddenly supervening, it is obvions that it Js 
through: the medium of the nervoust system the 
poison makes its attacks, and we see. a prpof of 
this in the various remedies made use of being 
chiefly of the species denominated nervous, such 
as camphor, ammohia^ and the like. I have only 
heard :oC one man who died after the piece was 
cut out and proper remedies applied, and there 
might be /something peculiar in this individuars 
case. ■ 

The -snakes : are chi^y found in open bare spaces, 
where they can bask in the sun,; hence our tree* 
less plains; are pretty well tenanted with them. , It 
is probable that, i like other; animals, the species of 
snakes willvary with material changes of latitude. 
The rattlesnake is only found in a small portion of 
Upper Canada, for instance, none extending far* 
ther north than Burlington heights. Its poison, 
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lioife^, isi aw thait of our 

hia^ oxpiobted ^rom its greater si 2 se, 
^hyDe»%ettisralty 'leaking; tho venoniii^us quatiti^ 
snak^ iiic^ase m* inropftn^tioo a^ tUoir^ -ske 4imi- 
msh<^s; an atl^adgelh^ provided by nature 

to ebable such iis^'^a^ ’wahiSfig in strength other- 
wise to ' isecui^ thdr prey. The small green snakes 
oF Ma^fiiique that' nestle among the cbflbe-leaves, 
hot irihch larger earth-#Or!ni^, are the most 
fle^y tltere/ ^hile I imver knew of an animal 
befii^ killed' in the^ took settlements of Amerm^^ 
tHbete I resided, from the-bJte of Ih# rattlesnake, 
Although Hifeard of several^heing so bitten.' 

‘ ' There a tnan in this colony haftoed M^ilhinson, 

WeB knbwii by the appellation of the snake mart/' 
Vho has become so familiar with, and fond^ef, 
these reptiles^ that he seldom travels without 'hour- 
ing' some of the most yenertious^coiied dn his bans 
bosom. Or stuffed into the crOWn of his hat. 
While iti the service df a l^ramatta' clergyman, 
he came home one day with the -tail JOfJ a good- 
sized snake hanging Out from tnider his* hat, hurl- 
ing over hiS brow like a iove^lockf and Wheii;tdd 
of it by the lady of the 'l!^se^ 'he very oooily 'gave 
the tail a sharp piimh between 
Ihumb, to make the antmal^raw-hs’SWaythM^ber 
in. fie had sobe constatitly oratrlibg^ about^ his 
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^d>iroom»Uoo^ aad often pc(M;p}ing;a portion 
of liis‘ bed« .without his expressing the least apprf* 
bension. He says he. was taught by the Frei^h 
surgeon of De FreycineCs ship to tame these xep^ 
tUes». which he accomplishes by simply con6pin|f 
several in a bag together ; through, which, prpce^ 
dure» the snakes soomlose all ipclinatipn for biting^ 
permitting thepisclves afterwards to be freely han* 
died, as he has often demonstrated by thrusting 
bis bare hand among a bagful of them,attd holding^ 
them fearlessly up like a bunch of eels. • What^ 
ever be his mode of taming, however, it is 
ly most effectual, lAe at first approaches them 
cautiously from hs/uW, as they lie basking, seizes 
them close by the head, presses the thumb under 
the jaw, forthwith consigns them to his wallet, end 
trudges eagerly mi in search of more ; and though 
he has caught some thousands, he has never been 
once bitten. The venomous teeth appear to be 
concealed in a sheath, as 1 have never been abhi 
to see ^them/ whilst the hollow teeth of tlie rattle- 
toake you can { discoyert at the first glance^— Ouf 
deaf ad4er^^^s^h\&er in.its short,, pufiy, repulsive 
appeatunee,. the idowradder of .America. 1% is a 
most dasgierous/ from its stupidity^ 
fpmbttbly ruot Jiearing. you,^appr seldom 

moves;out:p£:toa way dike, th^ others,, andtif tbpre 
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along 

^ ; It is thick; w4 , sbpi^ir the 

qpiddlei ^ith a flat bead .elctitr tail, wideb it 
pppas and sbuta like;^ pair of iipipeps^ and^^^bicb, 
^ba, natives sa.y, contaisfi a sting*, ^ It isrbeautifally 
yatiegatedon the back .with rovrs pf red and i^hite 
f^cks^ and seizes tbye stick ydth whicb you tease 
itf .ns yicipusly as any enr^ • We have also a sipall 
biaa^l-coloured snpke, very oddly formed, with two 
little flaps at its sides like fins, wbicb darts along 
IFith great rapidity, and is denominated tbe mnged 

Butterflies abound with n$ in vast variety and 
numbers, many of them mesl beautifully, mottled 
in all manner of hues. Moths too, equally nume* 
rous and handsome, are seen fluttering about in 
our warm summer evenings, some of them vieing 
in size with the humming-bird.. The> moth which 
produces our destructive caterpillar is. a smallish 
brown one; and the la/icat-z/iotA,, so annoying to 
the farmer, of a similar colour,, and smaller still. 
The best antidote against the wheat-moth is our 
wild mint, or some other strong aroma/tc, strewed 
among the wheat, — no moths being able to live 
where any substance of this description abounds. 
Our wild bees are shaped like the European bee, 
but are little larger than a blow-fly, and without a 
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sting. They hive m hollow tree», and produce veijf 
fine honOy and feiilctf sdi^htdfterby 

the nativesi We have alsb'dolithify 
tary locup^; but I kiiow ^l if iJSiey^ofeseisS^^Hegs. 
European bees’ were inttodtfeed iioifi^^^ yeaW^ago, 
biit falling into careless Biinds^ Kttf^ 
paid to thein for awhile^ " 
swarms have been obtained by a cai^futftidrvidtlal, 
and we may soon hope to see the cold^ atofeked 
with them. Anumber of the swarms have 
at different times into the woods,, where ^they WH 
doubtless breed fast, and wild wax and honey ^tiy 
hereafter become common; indeed, thd cttedtry 
and climate being exceedingly favourabte for^ttetes, 
we may hope to see such jproducts added' adother 
d^y to the list of our exports. It is feared bysome, 
that being able to procure honey hll the year 
r6und, they may cease hiving, and Become^ soli- 
tary; but in this apprehension I db not partici- 
pate; for no animal, ^na^rally gregarious; ct*er," I 
believe, becomes othc^ise. ' 

Mosquit^es^ are only foutidin brushy places^ipon 
the coasts the clear interior country being ‘ ^qaite 
destitute of such annoyances; and after all,' I‘ do 
not think they are much worse with ns thaii^fhe 
English gnat, or so teasing as the northern •ritldge. 
They have always been common at Paramatta, 
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but neirdr a^fttettiee' ii^ ' Sydnqjr till 

thiH^ wHioh>th<9>^bl»w<'flkfet 

bate nieai^Iy ^vwiiihed V and' indeed wherever mos- 
^nitoiss ^ abetlnd; 1 have observed ^ there were ^ fetr 
biow-fltes, ahd vide vefSa;‘'iid that the existed 
the' tirb^ simultaneously' seems to be intompatible. 
Tbe bite of the moSquitoe is annoying almost solely 
to new^Hcomem; an when onae you have been habi- 
feiated 'thtflfeto; it very rarely produces swellings 
arbich would seem to evince that the deleterious 
dffect of all animal poiscms is fessened on repeti- 
tion/ like' the poison -of sihalt-pox^ measles/ &c. 
The South^Sea islanders* clear their eaMns of mos- 
quitoes at Wight iu a Vbi^ simple way/’ Tb^. dim 
tbe- li^t of their lamp by holding a calabash over 
Ui and walk two or three times ^slowly round the 
room with it in their hand; = The mosquitoes coh 
lect quickly^ about the light, wheti the '^bearer 
thereof SiVpd gently out* of doors/ puffs ^ontt the 
}anfr|>, and jiimps back hita the apartment/ shutting, 
quickly the door after Mia, and leavings tbua^l 
the troublesdme i^ests on the outsidei-^ThpfbZom- 
fiies are a terrible 'pest; lesembliOg ' jcMeiyi '^ 
pearancS' those Of Bngland; and ardho dOtermiBied 
onmischief that they will blow an animat os^ soon as 
killed; nay even thO' very beef roasth^ on 
pr smoking on the toble, tbeir pnrogeay of 'dourse 
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dying in the 

9oon as spawiledi Jf the meat geta ^uiefely^iiby^ 
they can do no mischief ; dmt>maggQty xn^is nqt 
depreciated here^iimsmuch.aa^ it , 90 jneans fol- 

lows that itis bad« They; will ;even hlnv^r th^ ligdlh» 
in wbioh they ate. drowned»vanilrthQ; blai^k^a 

mi the beds, but ihetr offspring die in these, eases 
too. I shall never forget the alarm 1 was^ put iixto 
one morning, on observing n blowtfly^ibnasi^ 
from among the blankets beside met, after w^s 

witnessiiig the nests of young maggotsi ^wijbiQh on 
inspection I found stirring in the dowii;,ofrtbe 
blanket. I instinctively hurried over my owni pen- 
son and habiliments, thinking I must undoubtediy 
he too, and that some , terrible disease 

must be impending over me, which drew these 
forerunners of coritqi>tion about my persoiL I. was 
actually ashamed to mention the circumstance, but 
having the cariosity to examine a frieud’tf. blankets 
in. a neighbourmg room, my heart was a good deal 
lighteiied on .finding them in a similar states; .and 
on hiquity my fears were set altogether; at . rest« 
Itiis singular that they never blow the sheep even 
wfaettout by the shears, (except the place festers^) 
u okcuiBstBnee owing no doubt to the air drying 
up that wound so quickly ; neither do they Uow 
into tfaOvwool, like the. English flies. 
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Our gabies are often as large as tame bees, 
and are a terrible annoyance to the flocks , and cat* 
tie when they coioie. down among them ; but it is 
only occasionally during the early, part of the sum- 
mer that I have seen them. They will extract 
nearly as much blood as a small leech at a single 
operation. Fleas are a great nuisance here also, 
as in all warm climates, but a little care and clean- 
liness will keep them under. They are seen hop- 
ping about the ground near the house in summer, 
breeding readily among the warm dust. The set- 
tlers clear their blankets very expeditiously, by 
simply spreading them out : beside an ant-hill, 
when the ants quickly run over this fertile field 
for prey, and worry and nick off to their nests 
every flea they come athwart. I have seen here 
the terrible English turnip-fly upon a patch of 
turnips sown on new land at least twenty miles 
from where any such vegetable had grown before. 
The seed was brought from England, and there 
could have been no such insect at this place previ- 
ously. Indeed, all our Australian animals differ- 
ing from those of other countries, it is very evi- 
dent that it must have been generated by the ova 
attached to the seed, for the soil upon which this 
seed was sown, having been buried a foot deep at 
least for many years, the insects were not likely 
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to have been generated from ova existing in it. 
This circumstance points out the propriety of steep- 
ing tuniip*seed previous to sowing, as in the event 
of the insects being ptrodticod &0m ova retained in 
it, these latter wbuld be destroyed'; and if even 
originating in the anomalous system of self-ge- 
neration, (as some will have it,) the steeping 
may still effect such a Change in the seed as to 
preclude the possibility of insects being generated 
from it. The turnip-fly is seen to abound also 
among wild mustard, and other plants resembling 
the turnip^ and consequently it is in all probability 
propagated in the seeds of these also ; it is requisite, 
therefore, that the above weeds be exterminated 
before the fly can be got rid of. We find all insects 
depositing their ova, or their young, in substances 
(such as putrid flesh, cheese, water, &c.) capable of 
supplying them with nourishment, until they assume 
their final proper form ; therefore it is quite unlikely 
that the tumip-fly should deposit its ova in the 
ground, leaving the young dependant when hatched 
upon such chance vegetable nutriment, as might 
spring forth at the period of their appearance. 
Is it not more congenial to reason that the ova 
should be deposited in the turnip-seed, for the 
young flies to burst from their envelopements at 
the same period with the young turnip, in order 
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to have the* latter to feed u{)on ! We*fiiid the ova 
of the fruit-worms to be depdsited bjr the fly ih 
the bloom, and that the young, on beings hatched; 
penetrate the fruit from thence, as wre can trace by 
the perforation from the seat of the blOom ib worm- 
eaten fruits, down to where the worm is found; 
fruit being most subject to this disease when a 
sufficiency of rain has not fallen to wash the insect 
ova from the bloom previous to the formation of 
the fruit. If, therefore, the turnip-fly is produced 
from ova attached to the seed, the^ ova must be 
deposited in the turnip bloom, and probably dd* 
posited there by a fly into which the- turniprfly 
eventually changes ; as we find all injects dn^the 
medium state of existence (such as caterpillars; 
grubs, liou ants, fee.) more voracious than those 
arrived at their full developement, and we M 
know how voracious the turnip-fly is. If this view» 
therefore, should prove correct, we see >thd utility 
of steeping in some proper menstruum every 
species of seed we sow, in order: to insure^ the 
struction of the insects engendering in it^ «aud * ^ 
strict attention to which, possibly eveh^^he terribte 
Hessian fly may at last be extermiimted m Amen 
rioa. It is remarked that wlien turnips come* up 
irregularly, they are eaten off asiquiekly an they slp^ 
pear by the flies and grubs^: While; wbeti cpming up 
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in a body^ a <^siderabl€:portLon of them: into 

the ^cond aiid are thus secured ^ against the 
ravages of these insects ; for tlie grabs: are notv 
found to perpetrate rn^ueh of the mischief formerly 
imputed to the fly. It is a point, therefore^ of 
as great importance to the farmer to force the 
young turnips away in a body together, in order to 
secure a portion from the ravages of the fly, as it 
is to force them away speedily after being sown, 
m order to secure quickly a suj^ly of food for his 
dependent stock : a month, s delay ia this being often 
of most serious import to the farmer ; and for this 
length of time the turnip-seed will often lie un* 
germinated in the ground during dry seasons. 
Turnips (particularly the mangel-wurzel spedies) 
thrive generally well even in dry weather when 
fairly above ground ; therefore^ as the watering for 
a few evenings would bring the turnip completely 
forth; those few evening waterings would be com^ 
monly all eventually requisite ; and this might be 
accomplished readily at night by a watering-cart, 
with spouts fixed at regular distances to expend 
the water solely upon the ' tops of the rows. As 
the Xondon gardeners find it much to their profit 
to water their seed-beds by the Imiid, not only 
h^fo hut after the appearance of the plants^ it 
cannot 'but be profitable to farmers to water with 
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a cart (which is so ttn'cli 6hela]f>^ than the other 
mode) their tb^ ^pnh^ing 
of the plants, and 'also when ffa^ wekttier niaj be 
too dtyibr their gerMnati ^ v = 

We haVe abundance of aff httOs 

aitd sizes during summer ; as also flies named fo- 
oi^fs as large as tame bees, wbibb make a loud 
clattering noise with their vHlngs When congregated 
in flocks upon the trOes chirruping crickets, tbO-; 
and an iusbct nained the Inf^sfing 

fniit-treesand cbveririg them with its black^ciiuvia. 
The ants flock to snch trees to feast bn the bggs of 
this insect, Which nltiifaately destroys 
steps are not quickly taken to check itJ lSr He!i 
close upon the leaf, like a small scale. We hate 
abundance of spiders, likewise, both small and 
pretty, and large, hairy, and ngly. The webs 6f 
some in the woods are eiceeditigly stlbiig; much 
resembling silk ; and if to daiktog 'Ithifeugh fhe 
brush you chance to break a bun'dib Of thfelr con- 
necting fibres acrbSs yotir noib, yba^aiW gfad to 
wliip your hand up ’ and j^veC to 

lull the shai^ptfess Of the’ tifigliHg.' **<)ar*&dPigrf9^A- 
iwrr^s arb' 'similar are' also 
a small species of the Tatter' aifsbla^tely‘ dbstnaying 
some of our gardens; the use of ^ salt as a manure 
to extirpate them having not yet come into use 
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here, as among ;our London gardeners. Our 
wood-gruh lopg> soft, thick worm, much relished 
by natives, who have a wonderful tact in 
knowing what part of the tree to digJoto for it, 
when &ey q^ickij pull it out, and gQbbleit up with 
as much relish as an English epicure would an oyster. 
These grubs destroy a tree with, amazing rapidity, 
the acacia being most liable to their attacks; and 
I.have. seen one of those trees gr^n tmd flourishing 
to-night,, and. withering in a day or two after, — 
the trunk and grass around the root being covered 
with sawdust, which the grub had . thrown out at 
port^holes here and there in his drilling progress 
through the wood. We haven likewise, a great 
variety apd abundance of some very large, 
and inflicting a bite as painful as the sting of a 
wasp:, one variety builds huts of earth of a py- 
ramidal form, glued, together so as to resist the 
wet, as high and round often as an ordinary 
hay-cqckf and which serve as ovens to the small 
settlers, and dens to the wild dogs. To many of 
the hills inhabited by the other species of ants, 
roads are paddled for the distance often of a hun- 
dred yards, broader than sheep-walks, and freer of 
herbage too.. It is extraordinary the numbers of 
the black ones that will often swarm out from 
the rotten logs wherein they are bred. I have 
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seed a hive of these fliers extending! two hundred 
yards/ as tbid( as a bee^swarm : and although i 
waited more than a quarter of an hour at theilog, 
they continued to issue out of it as numerous as 
eyeri all tidying flight in one direction. ^ The white 
ant is a sickly-lookittg colourless animal/ like all 
other living things which never see the light; It 
is exceedingly detractive to idLour woods, except 
the pines and such as possess a strong aromatic 
principle in their fibre. I .observed once, in a house 
floored with Newcastle pine/ upon gum-'sleepers^ 
that the latter wore entirely destroyed^ while the 
former remained untouched. Mineral tar soaked 
well into our woods would no doubt pro\^e an 
antidote against this destructive insect, as I have 
observed that common white-lead paint was a bar 
to its penetration. A friend was one eveiikig 
sittings in a veranda, leaning against one of the 
wooden pillars which supported it, when his head 
slipped right into the post; and on examinatfon, 
the white ants were found to have eaten outneorly 
the whole wood^ leaving however the shell of wbit^ 
paint on the surface without a mark upon it/ having 
got in at the top and devoured their Way doim. 
In passing from one tree to another^ they build :aii 
archway of earth cemented togeiharv^ to. protect 
them from the sun and weatherdn their route, ilight 
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appearing to be very disagreieablev if not fatal; « to 
them. Their ravages are often extensively seen 
in the hearts of our forest4rees^ when doming 
under the feller’s axe.-^There appears to be some 
musk insect in this country, as, iii passing through 
the woods^ I have often perceived a powerful mask 
smell wafted from trees by which I bad walked 
before without observing any such odour^ ^ 

There is a wood-tick found in brushy places near 
the coast, that burrows and breeds under the skin 
of the kangaroos, dogs> and other similar animalif, 
and which in general eventnally kills them if meads 
are not taken to check it* It also burrows in th^ 
same way under a man’s skin; nnd so quickly and 
quietly does it nibble its Way, that a friend of mine, 
compelled to sleep for a night in a brushy^ place; 
Was induced to examine an Itchy spot on his side 
iii the morning, and there found a tick already 
burrowed head and shoulders into it. 

The catcr/nZ/af# are a much-dreaded enemy 
with us, and bang as a night-^are over the 
hopes of i the farmer. It is only at intervals; 
however,: of mAny years that their ravages are 
oxiettsiveiff deStrOotlTe; but, on the other hand, 
Ibe^ colony is s^ont totally clear of them through^ 
out a summer; though their appearance is only in 
phtohes here and there; too insignificant to attract 
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particular observation. It is after a mild winter 
succeeding a summer when the parent moths baye 
been unusually plentiful that they have come in 
such drea4 ^battalions ; — -yet it is curious that one 
portion of the eouuty of Cumberland may be over- 
run by them, while the adjoining portions will not 
be visited by even a. solitary caterpillar. . Their 
appearance is sometimes so audden and so nume- 
rous, that, many of the country people believe 
firmly they are brou^t by the winds* An indi- 
vidual; once declared to me, that on walking out 
before swiise on a foggy mornings the wind being 
westerly^ be found the fields, hedges and fences 
around awarming with them, though he had not 
observed a: Mngle one the previous night, while 
his hat and clothes were covered in a three hundred 
yards' walk. 1 thought at first they might have been 
blown from trees in the vicinity upon him, bat on 
examining the place, I found this to be impossible. 
They most likely sprang upon him from the ground 
as he paced along. It is puzzling bow they should 
appear simultaneously and in such numbers upon 
isolated spots. They do not spread widely over 
the field, but proceed in a compact line often se- 
veral inches wide and deep, huddling over each 
other like a hive of bees. This line is stretched 
irregularly across the field, the progress of their 
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ravages being seen waving in and out, upofi the 
edge of the nnscath^ portion; like the ^rvegetar 
raivc^^ of a fire. Not a green blade is td be 
behind tbem^ except those of the solitary' ^heirbs, 
rib-grass, and the like, which they avoid, 
being bedded with th^r fetid^ o^cromdhf^^^dhd 
forming a dismal, desevt^ookiifg cdtitrast^^o^the 
flourishing pasture in advance ‘ of -tbeirtv* ^ 
commencement of spring is the - period ' tiniir 
visit, and although they^ Send but * 
before, yet behind there are generally straggtebs. 
In crossing a stream, they proceed to 
of land projecting into it above wllero thdfe'iS^a 
bend, and dropping into «^he water, are floaind ’to 
the opposite side,* at soihe distance beliwr IS^o 
close and somassire is often^ their advancing* line* 
that you may tread several hundreds! to’^deatb^' by 
a single stamp; of your dboti. = No » attempt 4ias 
been Utherto made to desirdy theln or cheeks tlfeir 
ravages^ but the settler sits quietly 
handi^, and nvlriningly iamenti the rtiin impend^g 
over hin^iuir pro^pects;!4«fio this particular rosom- 
bling aitdrpidcGaii^ian ibai^woodsman* of 
quaiiiiance^tiitho wonid sitisVarving at home, Win- 
ter, and summer^ltos^tio^gfaii^ skins* over the fire or 
chipping >. away ? iat a; ^ tick; and bemoaning ‘ * the 
dismal hard times yet this man had a fine farm 
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wfaich/'^th a faw boars’ ‘daily labour, would bav^ 
famished with evisry necessary of life. So H 
is with our settlers, who seem to think any attempt 
at ihe destruction of their invaders so absolutely 
unavailing^ that I once witnessed a field of barley 
worth 40Z. at least completely devoured, though I 
am certain the exertions of one man, for a single 
day, with n pah* of thick-soled shoes, would have al- 
most annihilated the whole host^so compactly did 
they lie togetlier. Their destruction in some way or 
other certainly deserves most serious attention;— 
when they attack the corn crops> it is, I conceive, 
perfectly practicable, while on the pastures it might 
be attempted in some way with at least a prospect 
of success. When weconsider that the whole year’s 
corn crop may be annihilated by them, and the 
pasture not only destroyed for one year, but ren- 
dered in a maimer unproducti ve for several suoc<^> 
ing, I think, that even if the chief portion of a 
farm establishment were employed, not only for 
days, but for weeks, in extirpating them by personal 
exertion, large sums would eventually be saved. 
Besides, as salt is destructive to grubs, slugs, and 
worms, it would doubtless also destroy caterpillars ; 
and therefore the most expeditious method in re- 
ference to your crops and valuable artificial grass- 
fields, would be to deluge the line of caterpillars 
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in Strong brine from a watering^pan. The 'Rev. 
Mr. Cartwright, qf Tunbridge, who applied a solu- 
tipn of one pound of salt in a gallon of water as an 
efiective remedy for the mildew in his wheat crops, 
found that two men could go over nearly four 
acres daily^-^ne watering, and the other applying 
the brine equally over the wheat with a pmnter s 
brush ; but as no brush would be required in the 
case of the.caterpi liars, the labour of this man :W!Ould 
be saved ; neither would the. person employed be 
required to water the whole field, but only a small 
stripe of it ; and although the caterpillars should be 
but maiermlly diminisAed, still this is a point worth 
contending for. By some kind of spike-roller, or 
harrow, hinged together in small portions, (to al- 
low it to apply to the inequalities of the ground,) 
even the caterpillars on the native pastures might 
he greatly reduced when . the forest is open . 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Minerals and metals. 

Coal being the most useful and abundant of all 
the New South Wales minerals* naturally claims 
priority of notice. It is either found* or indica- 
tions of its existence are observed* in a direct 
coast line of one hundred and twenty miles* ex- 
tending from Port Stephens to Botany Bay* and 
interiorly for about a hundred miles along Hun- 
ter’s Biver; up some of the branches of which 
fields of coal have been traced* several thick and 
easily-worked beds being found full ninety miles 
from the sea. Petrified branches md roots of 
trees lying loosely about — the very massy trunks 
of some standing upright in the ground with all 
their roots spreading out around ;--^ogether. with 
the friable sandstone forming: the surface vegeta- 
ble remains;r~combme to indicate the presenoe^f 
this mineral; while leaves* stalks* and flowers of 
plants* constitute the vegetable petrified remains* 
between the layers of the clay-slatedif more im- 
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mediate contact with the coal. These leaves and 
flowers are often so perfect, that an mtelligeiit 
geologist in Sydney has declared an able botanist 
might deduce therefrom the very species of the 
plant, and that they are vegetables existing at 
the present day : but agaihst this supposition all 
geological experience militates, the petrified plants 
found in other parts of the world being uniformly 
of antediluvian existence. 

The coal is generally small anddinrty, but bams 
well, though caking badly^ which is ascribed to the 
Australian vegetable substances, out of which coal 
is formed, containing tittle or no resin in their 
composition. It is used chiefly for smith’s work, 
or by the government ofl&cers and the military in 
Sydney, and a few other individuals there,-— wood 
still furnishing the principal material for our fires 
in all the country portions of the colony, the fire» 
places being constructed solely for its use. 

Coal is sold by government at the pit-mouth for 
&s. per ton, and at Sydney for 20s. per too, tha 
freight thereto being 15s. The Newcastle mine 
has been hitherto worked by the second sentence 
men, sent down for punishment, and by their 
means about four thousand tons are annually dug 
up and disposed of, amounting in value at the pitV 
mouth to 1000/* and at Sydney to 4000 guineas. 

VOL. I. p 
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)^ 9 ;baE})pur of to the fK>ath 

pf Newcastle, scune cargoes have beea also pro- 
cured, .the coal lying here close to the surface. 
This harbour received its name from the master of 
a, ship, , who was| despatched to Newcastle for a 
cargo of coals before the place was colonised ; bat 
Dpt knowing its exact situation, rap into the har- 
bour now bearing his name, loaded, and returned 
to Sydney, thinking all the while be had been at 
Newcastle. 

. The supply of this article is indeed inexhaus- 
tible, 1 having myself seen veins of great breadth 
on Hunter’s^ River, full eighty mijes, from its 
mouth, while up the Goulburo and its QtbfW 
branches, these veins have beeo. found extendr 
ing. If steam-navigation should prevail liereaftpr 
throughout the Indian Archipelago, (as we Imvf 
pvfxy reason to conclude it will,) here is at onc^ a 
ready market for this valuable mineral, ip . whicbrOo 
qt^ier country can successfully compete with us, 
pjD account of our proximity whilst we 
be able readily to fuitiish the article to aipipst apy 
extent* The Australian.Company has just obtained 
a grant of five hundred acres of one of these coair 
fields from the government at home ; and machinery , 
able miners, and a man 4^ high abilities to supef,- 
intend, are now on their way out : so timt matters 
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are likely henceforth to gdjoh us 

in' th& iine ; and if a colonial cdthpany should istatt 
up and compete with the Atistraliaii Coinpauj^’/' 
So much the better, since thegbrChimbiiti^ doiib^- 
less as well disposed to accoi^modate any 
applicants with a similar gifatht. * ‘ r 

A singular species of -coal has also been ' foOhd 
at Bathurst, resembling in aotne de^ee'tho SctitcM 
Cannel coal, serving as a Sort df -t^nectih 
between it and charcoal, which latter it i^ehibl^s 
very strongly, being nearly as 'light aM brehl^ing 
With a similar fracture, Whfle it bthns ulmoSt With 
the steady brightness of d candle. ' ^ It 'appedro ih- 
deed to form the connecting link hitherto wdtttOff, 
sm a demonstration that Coal is of vegetable' fbraia* 
tiott ; for if the outer'whitish stOhy ctustwere bro- 
ken off, I think the hbleSt geologists’ would iihhe- 
sitatihgly declaim it to be the absolute charcoal Of 
scmie particular SpeCiCs of WoOdi^ ' • - 

Our freCstihie is of a grayish, sometimes 
ptoaching to' u reddikh faue^^ hlid is lisualiy soft 
When"^ first qua^ed^ bill gfadii^ly batdens 6d ejt- 
poSure^ Sdine, howevfer. Of the large-grSined, add 
more friable portion hear the* Shrface, ft^m''b^ 
less tmmplri^ed, stilt cOntibhes sOft and criitnblitig^ 
and is theiWfere quite Unfitted' for the purposes' tO 
Which Sthhe n^ 'applied. "Freestone ahoundsulmOSt 
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erety where aniong iis« and to it we are wdehted 
for many beautiful buiUlifigs, while grindstones 
have been manufactured from it on a considerable 
scale bpth for home use and exportation, and 
dripstones also, though with less success. The first 
cargo of grindstones ever shipped was, unfortu- 
nately for the credit of the colony* compounded 
unwittingly of our most porous friable stone. They 
were sent to the Isle of France, and deposited in 
the yard of one of our merchants there to be dis- 
posed of, whose astonishment may be readily ima- 
gined, on one of his trusty slaves bursting into his 
dining-room one afternoon, (when he was busied 
in regaling a party of friends,) wringing his hands 
in alarm, and vociferating, ** Massa, massa, oh my 
gad, grinetone all run away t” which turned out to 
be literally the case, — a heavy tropical shower 
which was then falling had reduced them to the 
state of sand, and was actually floating them out 
of the yard ! 

Granite and whinstone are plentiful in yanpus 
spots, particularly of Argyle ; the land formed by 
the decomposition of the whin being quickly dis- 
cernible from the fine grassy sward it exhibits, 
and the crops it returps to reward the husbandman. 
It is sometimes found in mere specks, as I may 
say, covering some two or three aores,^ ;^'hile no 
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Other specimens may be seen for many leagues 
af blind. There is a patch of this kind near One- 
tree Hill,” to the right of the Paramatta river, 
as you proceed from Sydney, yielding luxuriant 
crops of whatever may be planted upon it, one por- 
tion being literally overrun with the finest melons, 
which were melting ripe when I visited it. The 
whinstone soils are much more friable than those 
from granite decomposition, which probably is Me 
chief Cause of the difference between them, as both 
contain lime and other similar constituents, though 
in different proportions. 1 am led to this conjee-^ 
ture partly from the fine crops I have seen pro- 
duced from granite detritus soils, on being ploughed 
ahd pulverised; for generally here they are so 
hard beforb being broken up, as almost to require 
quarrying. 

Limestone has not been found in any quantity 
nearer than ninety miles front Sydney, namely, bt 
Bathurst to the west, and Argyle to the south, 
appearing chiefly there in blueisli, grayish, and 
whitibh strata, often of immense thickness, ap^ 
proxi'mating to marble ; and indeed actually form- 
ing in Argyle rocks of this description, fit, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Mr. Throsby, for statuary. 
The want of limestone in the county of Cumber- 
land is one of the greatest drawbacks to the sue- 
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cilUivatipA of its joil ; and until tUs is 
found* either here or near some colonial harbbuir^ 
whence it pan be exported to Sydney, it will he 
impossible to extract such props from the soil of 
Caimberlaod county* as the quality of its othev 
constituent piat^ials leads us to expect. Moun^ 
taiu Hippstone has of late been observed in Cum* 
^land* but hitherto in very inadequate quantities ; 

judging from what occurs in Europe, we may 
hope that a closer investigation wiU lead to better 
results, as it is known that wherever coal abounds# 
the mountain limestone abounds also, in seams more 
or less thick. These seams exist both over and 
under the coal, varying in number and density in 
VUrious situations ; the undermost ones being al* 
wqys denser than the uppermost, and of course 
holding out stronger inducements for working. ’ ; 

JUme is more or less requisite in all soils, from its 
forming a constituent part of most vegetable sub^ 
iltanoes* neutralising or destroying the acidity of 
the soils, absorbing moisture readily, and rendering 
the ground porous and friable ;'^wood^ashes and 
other alkaline salts possessing somewhat the pro^ 
pertips, and forming the best substitutes. Impres* 
auuis of hsh,; shells^ animab, nnd vegetables, abound 
in the limestone rocks. 

Gypsum, or plaster of Paris, that other excettent 
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agrii^tiiild mlmare/is'dis^vered prettgr^pleiidfo 
all Badmrst^ siiid the upper portiod <)ff Hutifeip^A 
Kvery about sixty miles iuiaiid. It Ues- in 
nodules strewed^ ov^ the ground here = and tiieirdi 
particularly in the beds of gullies, formed out 
the soft gypsum marie veins which pervade' the 
soil ; the gypsum becoming more and niore com- 
pact as the argillaceous materials are washed ^ 
fdom itf — until, by the cohesive affinity of its p^ > 
tides, it condenses into a stone approaching thd 
hardness of flint, and resembling closely in frabtUi^ 
the common alabaster* These veins are often not 
more than On inch thick, but I have found them 
sometimes measuring several feet, the gypsmn; 
however, being always more or less mixed with 
day^^tbe latter often pervading its layers so com- 
pletely^ that you could scarcely say whether the 
layer did not ccmtaui more olay than gypsum; 
whilst, in other cases, the gypsum shows itself in 
pure layers, as white as snow, or interspersed 
through theMdayey portions in nodules equaHy 
spotless. It forms an excellent material for whiter' 
washing, and will no doubt be most vatoablo herein 
after; iOS a manure, its appearance being exactly; 
aimilar to the gypsum 1 saw exported from GiUnd^ 
River, on Lake Erie, to the American shdre; Tor 
agriculliiral purposes* 
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Good specimens of slate have been picked out| 
both in Argyle and other parts of the cblony, to 
serve as substitutes for shingles when wood becomes 
scarce ; but indeed the shingles almost equal the 
slate, both in durability and incombustibility. 

No country in the world possesses finer pipe ot 
potter’s clay than this; — those who have been 
brought up in the Staffordshire potteries declaring 
it to be greatly superior to the English samples. 
The very vicinity pf Sydney abounds with it, and 
various places toward Paramatta show it no less 
pure. I know not but it might be profitable as an 
export to England for potteries near the coast. 

Native alum is seen in abundance in Argyle*, often 
crystallised in great purity ; and when roads are 
made from the sea-ports on that coast toward the 
interior, it may prove an exportable prticle to fill 
up the crevices in a variously-compcWuded cargo. 

Ironstone exists, too, in inexhaustible masses, 
composing entire hills to the north, near Port 
Macquarie, some of which are highly magnetic, 
though not quite so powerful as to draw the 
nails out of the horses’ shoes, and i)ull the but- 
tons off the jackets, as some of the facetious 
travellers in these regions have gravely asserted. 

I have seen specimens of copper from Bathurst 
and from near Port Hacking, in Cumberhind, arid 
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tin, and lead also are sta^d : te be, ,in 

portiens of our continent; but really It has hUherb^ 
beep so little investigated, that it may be callei^ 
even at this day' a terra incognita^ i\\on^h. knpwu 
now more than two hundred years to the i^u^p^pxi, 
world. 

An eminent mineralogical dilettante who made 
a casual trip among us some years back, nearly* 
turned the hitherto sober heads of some of ojuir, 
plodding colonists by the valuablf^ mines of gohi 
he predicted their lands to couts^i from the .iicb 
specimens of that precious metal which he picked, 
up thereupon, even before their eyes, and upon 
spots too which they had paced over some hundreds 
of times before without ever observing tbelikp; 
on such dilFcrent principles are scientific eyes con* 
structed ! Peru was now considered a mere pauper- 
warren in comparison to Australia ; but while our 
Croesuses in antkipUiun were yet busied with 
their, grave calculations about the mode in which 
the mines should he worked^ and were passing daya 
of care and sleepless nights in counting over Ihoir^ 
visionary wealth, — the golden dreams were suddenly 
dis^sfipat^d by a certain “ Paul Pry ” of a convict- 
servant w hispering in his master’s ear that ho 
seed the geomian take the stone out of bis pockf t, 
drop if on the ground, apd pick it up ag^in !” 
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; the tm(ii of whibh waa amply demoDstrated by a 
patch of paper pasted upon its corner, (overlooked 
befSre by the delighted possessor,) proving it to 
bo a specimen which the ^'man of science” had 
driginaliy extracted from one of Mawe’s minera* 

piece of scientific quackery, which the 
geologist had played off in order to'^ have himself 
looked upon as a very great man among us, occa* 
sioned many days* amusement 'to the waggishly 
disposed ; but it is to this hour a very sore subject 
to the “ lords of the mines.” 
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